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PRAISE FOR THE 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN COMMENTARY ON SCRIPTURE 


“The conspectus of patristic exposition that this series offers has been badly needed for 
several centuries, and the whole Christian world should unite to thank those 
who are undertaking to fill the gap. For the ongoing ecumenical conversation, and the 
accurate appreciation of early Christian thought, and the current hermeneutical 
debate as well, the Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture will prove 


itself to be a really indispensable resource.” 


J. I. PACKER 


Board of Governors Professor of Theology 
Regent College 


“In the desert of biblical scholarship that tries to deconstruct or get behind 
the texts, the patristic commentators let the pure, clear waters of Christian faith flow 
from its scriptural source. Preachers, teachers and Bible students of every sort will want 


to drink deeply from the Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture.” 


RICHARD JoHN NEUHAUS 


President, Religion and Public Life 
Editor-in-Chief, First Things 


“The fathers of the ancient church were enabled, by the grace of God, to interpret the 
divine Scriptures in a way that integrates spirituality and erudition, liturgy 
and dogma, and generally all aspects of our faith which embrace the totality of our life. To 
allow the fathers to speak to us again, in our contemporary situation, in the way 
that you have proposed in your project, provides a corrective to the fragmentation 
of the faith which results from the particularization and overspecialization 


that exists today in the study of the Holy Bible and of sacred theology.” 


Fr. GEORGE Dracas 


Holy Cross Seminary 


“This new but old Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture takes us out of the small, 
closed-minded world in which much modern biblical scholarship is done into an 
earlier time marked by a Christian seriousness, by robust inquiry and by believing faith. 


This Commentary is a fresh breeze blowing in our empty, postmodern world.” 


Davip F. WELLS 


Andrew Mutch Distinguished Professor of Historical and 
Systematic Theology, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


“Composed in the style of the great medieval catenae, this new anthology of patristic 
commentary on Holy Scripture, conveniently arranged by chapter and verse, 
will be a valuable resource for prayer, study and proclamation. By calling 
attention to the rich Christian heritage preceding the separations between East and 
West and between Protestant and Catholic, this series will perform a major 


service to the cause of ecumenism.” 


Avery CarDINAL Durres, S.J. 


Laurence J. McGinley Professor of Religion and Society 
Fordham University 


“The initial cry of the Reformation was ad fontes—back to the sources! The Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture is a marvelous tool for the recovery of biblical 
wisdom in today’s church. Not just another scholarly project, the ACCS is a 


major resource for the renewal of preaching, theology and Christian devotion.” 
y P g gy 


TIMOTHY GEORGE 
Dean, Beeson Divinity School, Samford University 


“Modern church members often do not realize that they are participants in the vast 
company of the communion of saints that reaches far back into the past and 
that will continue into the future, until the kingdom comes. This Commentary should 


help them begin to see themselves as participants in that redeemed community.” 


ELIZABETH ACHTEMEIER 
Union Professor Emerita of Bible and Homiletics 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


“Contemporary pastors do not stand alone. We are not the first generation of preachers to 
wrestle with the challenges of communicating the gospel. The Ancient Christian 
Commentary on Scripture puts us in conversation with our colleagues from the past, that 
great cloud of witnesses who preceded us in this vocation. This Commentary enables 
us to receive their deep spiritual insights, their encouragement and guidance for 
present-day interpretation and preaching of the Word. What a wonderful 


addition to any pastor's library!” 


WILi1AM H. WILLIMON 


Dean of the Chapel and Professor of Christian Ministry 
Duke University 


“Here is a nonpareil series which reclaims the Bible as the book of the church by making 
accessible to earnest readers of the twenty-first century the classrooms of Clement 
of Alexandria and Didymus the Blind, the study and lecture hall of Origen, the cathedrae of 


Chrysostom and Augustine, the scriptorium of Jerome in his Bethlehem monastery.’ 


GEORGE LAWLESS 
Augustinian Patristic Institute and Gregorian University, Rome 


“We are pleased to witness publication of the 
Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture. It is most beneficial for us to learn 
how the ancient Christians, especially the saints of the church 
who proved through their lives their devotion to God and his Word, interpreted 


Scripture. Let us heed the witness of those who have gone before us in the faith.” 


METROPOLITAN THEODOSIUS 
Primate, Orthodox Church in America 


“Across Christendom there has emerged a widespread interest 
in early Christianity, both at the popular and scholarly level... 
Christians of all traditions stand to benefit from this project, especially clergy 
and those who study the Bible. Moreover, it will allow us to see how our traditions are 
both rooted in the scriptural interpretations of the church fathers while at 


the same time seeing how we have developed new perspectives.” 
h gh have developed persp 


ALBERTO FERREIRO 
Professor of History, Seattle Pacific University 


“The Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture fills a long overdue need for scholars and 
students of the church fathers. ... Such information will be of immeasurable 
worth to those of us who have felt inundated by contemporary interpreters and novel theories 
of the biblical text. We welcome some ‘new’ insight from the 


ancient authors in the early centuries of the church.” 


H. Wayne House 


Professor of Theology and Law 
Trinity University School of Law 


“Chronological snobbery—the assumption that our ancestors working without benefit of 
computers have nothing to teach us—is exposed as nonsense by this magnificent 
new series. Surfeited with knowledge but starved of wisdom, many of us are 
more than ready to sit at table with our ancestors and listen to their holy 


conversations on Scripture. I know I am.” 


Eucene H., PETERSON 


Professor Emeritus of Spiritual Theology 
Regent College 


“Few publishing projects have encouraged me as much as the recently announced Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture with Dr. Thomas Oden serving as general editor. .. . 
How is it that so many of us who are dedicated to serve the Lord received seminary 
educations which omitted familiarity with such incredible students of the Scriptures as 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Athanasius the Great and St. John of Damascus? I am greatly 


anticipating the publication of this Commentary.” 


Fr. Peter E., GILLQUIST 
Director, Department of Missions and Evangelism 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America 


“The Scriptures have been read with love and attention for nearly two thousand years, 
and listening to the voice of believers from previous centuries opens us to 
unexpected insight and deepened faith. Those who studied Scripture in the centuries 
closest to its writing, the centuries during and following persecution and 
martyrdom, speak with particular authority. The Ancient Christian 
Commentary on Scripture will bring to life the truth that we are invisibly surrounded 


by a ‘great cloud of witnesses.” 


FREDERICA MATHEWES-GREEN 
Commentator, National Public Radio 


“For those who think that church history began around 1941 when their pastor was born, 
this Commentary will be a great surprise. Christians throughout the centuries have 
read the biblical text, nursed their spirits with it and then applied it to their 
lives. These commentaries reflect that the witness of the Holy Spirit was present in his 
church throughout the centuries. As a result, we can profit by allowing the 


ancient Christians to speak to us today.” 


Happon ROBINSON 


Harold John Ockenga Distinguished Professor of Preaching 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 


“All who are interested in the interpretation of the Bible will welcome 
the forthcoming multivolume series Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture. Here 
the insights of scores of early church fathers will be assembled and made readily 
available for significant passages throughout the Bible and the Apocrypha. It is hard to 


think of a more worthy ecumenical project to be undertaken by the publisher.” 


Bruce M. METZGER 


Professor of New Testament, Emeritus 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE REGARDING 
THIS DIGITAL EDITION 


Due to limitations regarding digital rights, the RSV Scripture text is linked to but does not 
appear in this digital edition of this Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture volume as it 
does in the print edition. Page numbering has been maintained, however, to match the 


print edition. We apologize for any inconvenience this may cause. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture (hereafter ACCS) is a twenty-eight volume patris- 
tic commentary on Scripture. The patristic period, the time of the fathers of the church, spans the era 
from Clement of Rome (fl. c. 95) to John of Damascus (c. 645-c. 749). The commentary thus covers 
seven centuries of biblical interpretation, from the end of the New Testament to the mid-eighth cen- 
tury, including the Venerable Bede. 

Since the method of inquiry for the ACCS has been developed in close coordination with computer 
technology, it serves as a potential model of an evolving, promising, technologically pragmatic, theolog- 
ically integrated method for doing research in the history of exegesis. The purpose of this general intro- 
duction to the series is to present this approach and account for its methodological premises. 

This is a long-delayed assignment in biblical and historical scholarship: reintroducing in a conve- 
nient form key texts of early Christian commentary on the whole of Scripture. To that end, historians, 
translators, digital technicians, and biblical and patristic scholars have collaborated in the task of pre- 
senting for the first time in many centuries these texts from the early history of Christian exegesis. 
Here the interpretive glosses, penetrating reflections, debates, contemplations and deliberations of 
early Christians are ordered verse by verse from Genesis to Revelation. Also included are patristic 
comments on the deuterocanonical writings (sometimes called the Apocrypha) that were considered 
Scripture by the Fathers. This is a full-scale classic commentary on Scripture consisting of selections in 
modern translation from the ancient Christian writers. 

The Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture has three goals: the renewal of Christian preach- 
ing based on classical Christian exegesis, the intensified study of Scripture by lay persons who wish to 
think with the early church about the canonical text, and the stimulation of Christian historical, bibli- 
cal, theological and pastoral scholarship toward further inquiry into the scriptural interpretations of the 
ancient Christian writers. 

On each page the Scripture text is accompanied by the most noteworthy remarks of key consensual 
exegetes of the early Christian centuries. This formal arrangement follows approximately the tradi- 
tional pattern of the published texts of the Talmud after the invention of printing and of the glossa ordi- 


naria that preceded printing.’ 


'Students of the Talmud will easily recognize this pattern of organization. The Talmud is a collection of rabbinic arguments, discussions 
and comments on the Mishnah, the first Jewish code of laws after the Bible, and the Gemara, an elaboration of the Mishnah. The study 
of Talmud is its own end and reward. In the Talmud every subject pertaining to Torah is worthy of consideration and analysis. As the 
Talmud is a vast repository of Jewish wisdom emerging out of revealed Scripture, so are the Fathers the repository of Christian wisdom 
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Retrieval of Neglected Christian Texts 

There is an emerging felt need among diverse Christian communities that these texts be accurately 
recovered and studied. Recent biblical scholarship has so focused attention on post-Enlightenment 
historical and literary methods that it has left this longing largely unattended and unserviced. 

After years of quiet gestation and reflection on the bare idea of a patristic commentary, a feasi- 
bility consultation was drawn together at the invitation of Drew University in November 1993 in 
Washington, D.C. This series emerged from that consultation and its ensuing discussions. Exten- 
sive further consultations were undertaken during 1994 and thereafter in Rome, Tübingen, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Athens, Alexandria and Istanbul, seeking the advice of the most competent 
international scholars in the history of exegesis. Among distinguished scholars who contributed to 
the early layers of the consultative process were leading writers on early church history, hermeneu- 
tics, homiletics, history of exegesis, systematic theology and pastoral theology. Among leading 
international authorities consulted early on in the project design were Sir Henry Chadwick of 
Oxford; Bishops Kallistos Ware of Oxford, Rowan Williams of Monmouth and Stephen Sykes of 
Ely (all former patristics professors at Oxford or Cambridge); Professors Angelo Di Berardino and 
Basil Studer of the Patristic Institute of Rome; and Professors Karlfried Froehlich and Bruce M. 
Metzger of Princeton. They were exceptionally helpful in shaping our list of volume editors. We 
are especially indebted to the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople Bartholomew and Edward 
Idris Cardinal Cassidy of the Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity, the Vatican, for 
their blessing, steady support, and wise counsel in developing and advancing the Drew University 
Patristic Commentary Project. 

The outcome of these feasibility consultations was general agreement that the project was pro- 
foundly needed, accompanied by an unusual eagerness to set out upon the project, validated by a will- 
ingness on the part of many to commit valuable time to accomplish it. At the pace of three or four 
volumes per year, the commentary is targeted for completion within the first decade of the millennium. 

This series stands unapologetically as a practical homiletic and devotional guide to the earliest lay- 
ers of classic Christian readings of biblical texts. It intends to be a brief compendium of reflections on 
particular Septuagint, Old Latin and New Testament texts by their earliest Christian interpreters. 
Hence it is not a commentary by modern standards, but it is a commentary by the standards of those 


who anteceded and formed the basis of the modern commentary. 


emerging out of revealed Scripture. The Talmud originated largely from the same period as the patristic writers, often using analogous meth- 
ods of interpretation. In the Talmud the texts of the Mishnah are accompanied by direct quotations from key consensual commentators of 
the late Judaic tradition. The format of the earliest published versions of the Talmud itself followed the early manuscript model of the medi- 
eval glossa ordinaria in which patristic comments were organized around Scripture texts. Hence the ACCS gratefully acknowledges its affin- 
ity and indebtedness to the early traditions of the catena and glossa ordinaria and of the tradition of rabbinic exegesis that accompanied early 
Christian Scripture studies. 
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Many useful contemporary scholarly efforts are underway and are contributing significantly to the 
recovery of classic Christian texts. Notable in English among these are the Fathers of the Church series 
(Catholic University of America Press), Ancient Christian Writers (Paulist), Cistercian Studies (Cis- 
tercian Publications), The Church's Bible (Eerdmans), Message of the Fathers of the Church (Michael 
Glazier, Liturgical Press) and Texts and Studies (Cambridge). In other languages similar efforts are 
conspicuously found in Sources Chrétiennes, Corpus Christianorum (Series Graeca and Latina), Cor- 
pus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller, Patrologia Orientalis, Patrologia Syriaca, Biblioteca patristica, Les Péres dans la foi, Col- 
lana di Testi Patristici, Letture cristiane delle origini, Letture cristiane del primo millennio, Cultura 
cristiana antica, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae and the Cetedoc series, 
which offers in digital form the volumes of Corpus Christianorum. The Ancient Christian Commen- 
tary on Scripture builds on the splendid work of all these studies, but focuses primarily and modestly 


on the recovery of patristic biblical wisdom for contemporary preaching and lay spiritual formation. 


Digital Research Tools and Results 

The volume editors have been supported by a digital research team at Drew University which has 
identified these classic comments by performing global searches of the Greek and Latin patristic 
corpus. They have searched for these texts in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG) digitalized 
Greek database, the Cetedoc edition of the Latin texts of Corpus Christianorum from the Centre de 
traitement électronique des documents (Université catholique de Louvain), the Chadwyck-Healey 
Patrologia Latina Database (Migne) and the Packard Humanities Institute Latin databases. We 
have also utilized the CD-ROM searchable version of the Early Church Fathers, of which the Drew 
University project was an early cosponsor along with the Electronic Bible Society. 

This has resulted in a plethora of raw Greek and Latin textual materials from which the vol- 
ume editors have made discriminating choices.” In this way the project office has already supplied 
to each volume editor’ a substantial read-out of Greek and Latin glosses, explanations, observa- 
tions and comments on each verse or pericope of Scripture text.* Only a small percentage of this 


raw material has in fact made the grade of our selection criteria. But such is the poignant work of 


“Having searched Latin and Greek databases, we then solicited from our Coptic, Syriac and Armenian editorial experts selections from 
these bodies of literature, seeking a fitting balance from all available exegetical traditions of ancient Christianity within our time frame. 
To all these we added the material we could find already in English translation. 

*Excepting those editors who preferred to do their own searching. 

“TLG and Cetedoc are referenced more often than Migne or other printed Greek or Latin sources for these reasons: (1) the texts are 
more quickly and easily accessed digitally in a single location; (2) the texts are more reliable and in a better critical edition; (3) we believe 
that in the future these digital texts will be far more widely accessed both by novices and specialists; (4) short selections can be easily 
downloaded; and (5) the context of each text can be investigated by the interested reader. 
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the catenist, or of any compiler of a compendium for general use. The intent of the exercise is to 
achieve brevity and economy of expression by exclusion of extraneous material, not to go into 
critical explanatory detail. 

Through the use of Boolean key word and phrase searches in these databases, the research team 
identified the Greek and Latin texts from early Christian writers that refer to specific biblical pas- 
sages. Where textual variants occur among the Old Latin texts or disputed Greek texts, they exe- 
cuted key word searches with appropriate or expected variables, including allusions and analogies. 
At this time of writing, the Drew University ACCS research staff has already completed most of 
these intricate and prodigious computer searches, which would have been unthinkable before com- 
puter technology. 

The employment of these digital resources has yielded unexpected advantages: a huge residual 
database, a means of identifying comments on texts not previously considered for catena usage, an 
efficient and cost-effective deployment of human resources, and an abundance of potential material 
for future studies in the history of exegesis. Most of this was accomplished by a highly talented 
group of graduate students under the direction of Joel Scandrett, Michael Glerup and Joel Elowsky. 
Prior to the technology of digital search and storage techniques, this series could hardly have been 
produced, short of a vast army of researchers working by laborious hand and paper searches in scat- 
tered libraries around the world. 

Future readers of Scripture will increasingly be working with emerging forms of computer tech- 
nology and interactive hypertext formats that will enable readers to search out quickly in more 
detail ideas, texts, themes and terms found in the ancient Christian writers. The ACCS provides an 
embryonic paradigm for how that can be done. Drew University offers the ACCS to serve both as a 
potential research model and as an outcome of research. We hope that this printed series in tradi- 
tional book form will in time be supplemented with a larger searchable, digitized version in some 
stored-memory hypertext format. We continue to work with an astute consortium of computer and 


research organizations to serve the future needs of both historical scholarship and theological study. 


The Surfeit of Materials Brought to Light 

We now know that there is virtually no portion of Scripture about which the ancient Christian 
writers had little or nothing useful or meaningful to say. Many of them studied the Bible thoroughly 
with deep contemplative discernment, comparing text with text, often memorizing large portions of 
it. All chapters of all sixty-six books of the traditional Protestant canonical corpus have received 
deliberate or occasional patristic exegetical or homiletic treatment. This series also includes patristic 
commentary on texts not found in the Jewish canon (often designated the Apocrypha or deuteroca- 
nonical writings) but that were included in ancient Greek Bibles (the Septuagint). These texts, 


although not precisely the same texts in each tradition, remain part of the recognized canons of the 
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Roman Catholic and Orthodox traditions. 

While some books of the Bible are rich in verse-by-verse patristic commentaries (notably Gene- 
sis, Psalms, Song of Solomon, Isaiah, Matthew, John and Romans), there are many others that are 
lacking in intensive commentaries from this early period. Hence we have not limited our searches to 
these formal commentaries, but sought allusions, analogies, cross-connections and references to 
biblical texts in all sorts of patristic literary sources. There are many perceptive insights that have 
come to us from homilies, letters, poetry, hymns, essays and treatises, that need not be arbitrarily 
excluded from a catena. We have searched for succinct, discerning and moving passages both from 
line-by-line commentaries (from authors such as Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret of Cyr, 
John Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and Bede) and from other literary genres. Out of a surfeit of 
resulting raw materials, the volume editors have been invited to select the best, wisest and most rep- 


resentative reflections of ancient Christian writers on a given biblical passage. 


For Whom Is This Compendium Designed? 

We have chosen and ordered these selections primarily for a general lay reading audience of nonpro- 
fessionals who study the Bible regularly and who earnestly wish to have classic Christian observa- 
tions on the text readily available to them. In vastly differing cultural settings, contemporary lay 
readers are asking how they might grasp the meaning of sacred texts under the instruction of the 
great minds of the ancient church. 

Yet in so focusing our attention, we are determined not to neglect the rigorous requirements and 
needs of academic readers who up to now have had starkly limited resources and compendia in the 
history of exegesis. The series, which is being translated into the languages of half the world’s popu- 
lation, is designed to serve public libraries, universities, crosscultural studies and historical interests 
worldwide. It unapologetically claims and asserts its due and rightful place as a staple source book 
for the history of Western literature. 

Our varied audiences (lay, pastoral and academic) are much broader than the highly technical 
and specialized scholarly field of patristic studies. They are not limited to university scholars con- 
centrating on the study of the history of the transmission of the text or to those with highly focused 
interests in textual morphology or historical-critical issues and speculations. Though these remain 
crucial concerns for specialists, they are not the paramount interest of the editors of the Ancient 
Christian Commentary on Scripture. Our work is largely targeted straightaway for a pastoral audi- 
ence and more generally to a larger audience of laity who want to reflect and meditate with the early 
church about the plain sense, theological wisdom, and moral and spiritual meaning of particular 
Scripture texts. 

There are various legitimate competing visions of how such a patristic commentary should be 


developed, each of which were carefully pondered in our feasibility study and its follow-up. With 
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high respect to alternative conceptions, there are compelling reasons why the Drew University 
project has been conceived as a practically usable commentary addressed first of all to informed lay 
readers and more broadly to pastors of Protestant, Catholic and Orthodox traditions. Only in an 
ancillary way do we have in mind as our particular audience the guild of patristic academics, 
although we welcome their critical assessment of our methods. If we succeed in serving lay and pas- 
toral readers practically and well, we expect these texts will also be advantageously used by college 
and seminary courses in Bible, hermeneutics, church history, historical theology and homiletics, 
since they are not easily accessible otherwise. 

The series seeks to offer to Christian laity what the Talmud and Midrashim have long offered to 
Jewish readers. These foundational sources are finding their way into many public school libraries 
and into the obligatory book collections of many churches, pastors, teachers and lay persons. It is 
our intent and the publishers’ commitment to keep the whole series in print for many years to come 
and to make it available on an economically viable subscription basis. 

There is an emerging awareness among Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox laity that vital bibli- 
cal preaching and teaching stand in urgent need of some deeper grounding beyond the scope of the 
historical-critical orientations that have dominated and at times eclipsed biblical studies in our time. 

Renewing religious communities of prayer and service (crisis ministries, urban and campus min- 
istries, counseling ministries, retreat ministries, monasteries, grief ministries, ministries of compas- 
sion, etc.) are being drawn steadily and emphatically toward these biblical and patristic sources for 
meditation and spiritual formation. These communities are asking for primary source texts of spiri- 
tual formation presented in accessible form, well-grounded in reliable scholarship and dedicated to 


practical use. 


The Premature Discrediting of the Catena Tradition 

We gratefully acknowledge our affinity and indebtedness to the spirit and literary form of the early 
traditions of the catena and glossa ordinaria that sought authoritatively to collect salient classic inter- 
pretations of ancient exegetes on each biblical text. Our editorial work has benefited by utilizing and 
adapting those traditions for today’s readers. 

It is regrettable that this distinctive classic approach has been not only shelved but peculiarly mis- 
placed for several centuries. It has been a long time since any attempt has been made to produce this 
sort of commentary. Under fire from modern critics, the catena approach dwindled to almost noth- 
ing by the nineteenth century and has not until now been revitalized in this postcritical situation. 
Ironically, it is within our own so-called progressive and broad-minded century that these texts have 
been more systematically hidden away and ignored than in any previous century of Christian schol- 
arship. With all our historical and publishing competencies, these texts have been regrettably 


denied to hearers of Christian preaching in our time, thus revealing the dogmatic biases of moder- 
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nity (modern chauvinism, naturalism and autonomous individualism). 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century exegesis has frequently displayed a philosophical bias toward 
naturalistic reductionism. Most of the participants in the ACCS project have lived through dozens 
of iterations of these cycles of literary and historical criticism, seeking earnestly to expound and 
interpret the text out of ever-narrowing empiricist premises. For decades Scripture teachers and 
pastors have sailed the troubled waters of assorted layers and trends within academic criticism. 
Preachers have attempted to digest and utilize these approaches, yet have often found the outcomes 
disappointing. There is an increasing awareness of the speculative excesses and the spiritual and 
homiletic limitations of much post-Enlightenment criticism. 

Meanwhile the motifs, methods and approaches of ancient exegetes have remained shockingly 
unfamiliar not only to ordained clergy but to otherwise highly literate biblical scholars, trained 
exhaustively in the methods of scientific criticism. Amid the vast exegetical labors of the last two 
centuries, the ancient Christian exegetes have seldom been revisited, and then only marginally and 
often tendentiously. We have clear and indisputable evidence of the prevailing modern contempt for 
classic exegesis, namely that the extensive and once authoritative classic commentaries on Scripture 
still remain untranslated into modern languages. Even in China this has not happened to classic 
Buddhist and Confucian commentaries. 

This systematic modern scholarly neglect is seen not only among Protestants, but also is wide- 
spread among Catholics and even Orthodox, where ironically the Fathers are sometimes piously 
venerated while not being energetically read. 

So two powerful complementary contemporary forces are at work to draw our lay audience once 
again toward these texts and to free them from previous limited premises: First, this series is a 
response to the deep hunger for classical Christian exegesis and for the history of exegesis, partly 
because it has been so long neglected. Second, there is a growing demoralization in relation to actual 
useful exegetical outcomes of post-Enlightenment historicist and naturalistic-reductionist criticism. 
Both of these animating energies are found among lay readers of Roman, Eastern and Protestant 
traditions. 

Through the use of the chronological lists and biographical sketches at the back of each volume, 
readers can locate in time and place the voices displayed in the exegesis of a particular pericope. The 
chains (catenae) of interpretation of a particular biblical passage thus provide glimpses into the his- 
tory of the interpretation of a given text. This pattern has venerable antecedents in patristic and 
medieval exegesis of both Eastern and Western traditions, as well as important expressions in the 


Reformation tradition. 


The Ecumenical Range and Intent 


Recognition of need for the Fathers’ wisdom ranges over many diverse forms of Christianity. This 
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has necessitated the cooperation of scholars of widely diverse Christian communities to accomplish 
the task fairly and in a balanced way. It has been a major ecumenical undertaking, 

Under this classic textual umbrella, this series brings together in common spirit Christians who 
have long distanced themselves from each other through separate and often competing church 
memories. Under this welcoming umbrella are gathering conservative Protestants with Eastern 
Orthodox, Baptists with Roman Catholics, Reformed with Arminians and charismatics, Anglicans 
with Pentecostals, high with low church adherents, and premodern traditionalists with postmodern 
classicists. 

How is it that such varied Christians are able to find inspiration and common faith in these texts? 
Why are these texts and studies so intrinsically ecumenical, so catholic in their cultural range? 
Because all of these traditions have an equal right to appeal to the early history of Christian exegesis. 
All of these traditions can, without a sacrifice of intellect, come together to study texts common to 
them all. These classic texts have decisively shaped the entire subsequent history of exegesis. Protes- 
tants have a right to the Fathers. Athanasius is not owned by Copts, nor is Augustine owned by 
North Africans. These minds are the common possession of the whole church. The Orthodox do 
not have exclusive rights over Basil, nor do the Romans over Gregory the Great. Christians every- 
where have equal claim to these riches and are discovering them and glimpsing their unity in the 
body of Christ. 

From many varied Christian traditions this project has enlisted as volume editors a team of lead- 
ing international scholars in ancient Christian writings and the history of exegesis. Among Eastern 
Orthodox contributors are Professors Andrew Louth of Durham University in England and George 
Dragas of Holy Cross (Greek Orthodox) School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts. Among 
Roman Catholic scholars are Benedictine scholar Mark Sheridan of the San Anselmo University of 
Rome, Jesuit Joseph Lienhard of Fordham University in New York, Cistercian Father Francis Mar- 
tin of the Catholic University of America, Alberto Ferreiro of Seattle Pacific University, and Sever 
Voicu of the Eastern European (Romanian) Uniate Catholic tradition, who teaches at the Augustin- 
ian Patristic Institute of Rome. The New Testament series is inaugurated with the volume on Mat- 
thew offered by the renowned Catholic authority in the history of exegesis, Manlio Simonetti of the 
University of Rome. Among Anglican communion contributors are Mark Edwards (Oxford), 
Bishop Kenneth Stevenson (Fareham, Hampshire, in England), J. Robert Wright (New York), 
Anders Bergquist (St. Albans), Peter Gorday (Atlanta) and Gerald Bray (Cambridge, England, and 
Birmingham, Alabama). Among Lutheran contributors are Quentin Wesselschmidt (St. Louis), 
Philip Krey and Eric Heen (Philadelphia), and Arthur Just, William Weinrich and Dean O. Wenthe 
(all of Ft. Wayne, Indiana). Among distinguished Protestant Reformed, Baptist and other evangeli- 
cal scholars are John Sailhamer and Steven McKinion (Wake Forest, North Carolina), Craig 
Blaising and Carmen Hardin (Louisville, Kentucky), Christopher Hall (St. Davids, Pennsylvania), 
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J. Ligon Duncan III (Jackson, Mississippi), Thomas McCullough (Danville, Kentucky), John R. 
Franke (Hatfield, Pennsylvania) and Mark Elliott (Hope University Liverpool). 

The international team of editors was selected in part to reflect this ecumenical range. They were 
chosen on the premise not only that they were competent to select fairly those passages that best 
convey the consensual tradition of early Christian exegesis, but also that they would not omit signif- 
icant voices within it. They have searched insofar as possible for those comments that self-evidently 
would be most widely received generally by the whole church of all generations, East and West. 

This is not to suggest or imply that all patristic writers agree. One will immediately see upon 
reading these selections that within the boundaries of orthodoxy, that is, excluding outright denials 
of ecumenically received teaching, there are many views possible about a given text or idea and that 
these different views may be strongly affected by wide varieties of social environments and contexts. 

The Drew University project has been meticulous about commissioning volume editors. We 
have sought out world-class scholars, preeminent in international biblical and patristic scholarship, 
and wise in the history of exegesis. We have not been disappointed. We have enlisted a diverse team 
of editors, fitting for a global audience that bridges the major communions of Christianity. 

The project editors have striven for a high level of consistency and literary quality over the course 
of this series. As with most projects of this sort, the editorial vision and procedures are progressively 


being refined and sharpened and fed back into the editorial process. 


Honoring Theological Reasoning 

Since it stands in the service of the worshiping community, the ACCS unabashedly embraces crucial 
ecumenical premises as the foundation for its method of editorial selections: revelation in history, 
trinitarian coherence, divine providence in history, the Christian kerygma, regula fidei et caritatis (“the 
rule of faith and love”), the converting work of the Holy Spirit. These are common assumptions of 
the living communities of worship that are served by the commentary. 

It is common in this transgenerational community of faith to assume that the early consensual 
ecumenical teachers were led by the Spirit in their interpretive efforts and in their transmitting of 
Christian truth amid the hazards of history. These texts assume some level of unity and continuity 
of ecumenical consensus in the mind of the believing church, a consensus more clearly grasped in 
the patristic period than later. We would be less than true to the sacred text if we allowed modern 
assumptions to overrun these premises. 

An extended project such as this requires a well-defined objective that serves constantly as the 
organizing principle and determines which approaches take priority in what sort of balance. This 
objective informs the way in which tensions inherent in its complexity are managed. This objective 
has already been summarized in the three goals mentioned at the beginning of this introduction. To 


alter any one of these goals would significantly alter the character of the whole task. We view our 
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work not only as an academic exercise with legitimate peer review in the academic community, but 
also as a vocation, a task primarily undertaken coram Deo (“before God”) and not only coram homini- 
bus (“before humanity”). We have been astonished that we have been led far beyond our original 
intention into a Chinese translation and other translations into major world languages. 

This effort is grounded in a deep respect for a distinctively theological reading of Scripture that 
cannot be reduced to historical, philosophical, scientific or sociological insights or methods. It takes 
seriously the venerable tradition of ecumenical reflection concerning the premises of revelation, 
apostolicity, canon and consensuality. A high priority is granted here, contrary to modern assump- 
tions, to theological, christological and triune reasoning as the distinguishing premises of classic 
Christian thought. This approach does not pit theology against critical theory; instead, it incorpo- 
rates critical methods and brings them into coordinate accountability within its overarching homi- 
letic-theological-pastoral purposes. Such an endeavor does not cater to any cadre of modern ide- 


ological advocacy. 


Why Evangelicals Are Increasingly Drawn Toward Patristic Exegesis 

Surprising to some, the most extensive new emergent audience for patristic exegesis is found among 
the expanding worldwide audience of evangelical readers who are now burgeoning from a history of 
revivalism that has often been thought to be historically unaware. This is a tradition that has often 
been caricatured as critically backward and hermeneutically challenged. Now Baptist and Pentecos- 
tal laity are rediscovering the history of the Holy Spirit. This itself is arguably a work of the Holy 
Spirit. As those in these traditions continue to mature, they recognize their need for biblical 
resources that go far beyond those that have been made available to them in both the pietistic and 
historical-critical traditions. 

Both pietism and the Enlightenment were largely agreed in expressing disdain for patristic and 
classic forms of exegesis. Vital preaching and exegesis must now venture beyond the constrictions of 
historical-critical work of the century following Schweitzer and beyond the personal existential story- 
telling of pietism. 

During the time I have served as senior editor and executive editor of Christianity Today, I have 
been privileged to surf in these volatile and exciting waves. It has been for me (as a theologian of a 
liberal mainline communion) like an ongoing seminar in learning to empathize with the tensions, 
necessities and hungers of the vast heterogeneous evangelical audience. 

But why just now is this need for patristic wisdom felt particularly by evangelical leaders and 
laity? Why are worldwide evangelicals increasingly drawn toward ancient exegesis? What accounts 
for this rapid and basic reversal of mood among the inheritors of the traditions of Protestant revival- 
ism? It is partly because the evangelical tradition has been long deprived of any vital contact with 


these patristic sources since the days of Luther, Calvin and Wesley, who knew them well. 
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This commentary is dedicated to allowing ancient Christian exegetes to speak for themselves. It 
will not become fixated unilaterally on contemporary criticism. It will provide new textual resources 
for the lay reader, teacher and pastor that have lain inaccessible during the last two centuries. With- 
out avoiding historical-critical issues that have already received extensive exploration in our time, it 
will seek to make available to our present-day audience the multicultural, transgenerational, multi- 
lingual resources of the ancient ecumenical Christian tradition. It is an awakening, growing, hungry 
and robust audience. 

Such an endeavor is especially poignant and timely now because increasing numbers of evangelical 
Protestants are newly discovering rich dimensions of dialogue and widening areas of consensus with 
Orthodox and Catholics on divisive issues long thought irreparable. The study of the Fathers on Scrip- 
ture promises to further significant interactions between Protestants and Catholics on issues that have 
plagued them for centuries: justification, authority, Christology, sanctification and eschatology. Why? 
Because they can find in pre-Reformation texts a common faith to which Christians can appeal. And 
this is an arena in which Protestants distinctively feel at home: biblical authority and interpretation. A 
profound yearning broods within the heart of evangelicals for the recovery of the history of exegesis as 


a basis for the renewal of preaching, This series offers resources for that renewal. 


Steps Toward Selections 
In moving from raw data to making selections, the volume editors have been encouraged to move 
judiciously through three steps: 

Step 1: Reviewing extant Greek and Latin commentaries. The volume editors have been responsible 
for examining the line-by-line commentaries and homilies on the texts their volume covers. Much of 
this material remains untranslated into English and some of it into any modern language. 

Step 2: Reviewing digital searches. The volume editors have been responsible for examining the 
results of digital searches into the Greek and Latin databases. To get the gist of the context of the 
passage, ordinarily about ten lines above the raw digital reference and ten lines after the reference 
have been downloaded for printed output. Biblia Patristica has been consulted as needed, especially 
in cases where the results of the digital searches have been thin. Then the volume editors have deter- 
mined from these potential digital hits and from published texts those that should be regarded as 
more serious possibilities for inclusion. 

Step 3. Making selections. Having assembled verse-by-verse comments from the Greek and Latin 
digital databases, from extant commentaries, and from already translated English sources, either on 
disk or in paper printouts, the volume editors have then selected the best comments and reflections 
of ancient Christian writers on a given biblical text, following agreed upon criteria. The intent is to 
set apart those few sentences or paragraphs of patristic comment that best reflect the mind of the 


believing church on that pericope. 
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The Method of Making Selections 

It is useful to provide an explicit account of precisely how we made these selections. We invite others 
to attempt similar procedures and compare outcomes on particular passages.” We welcome the counsel 
of others who might review our choices and suggest how they might have been better made. We have 
sought to avoid unconsciously biasing our selections, and we have solicited counsel to help us achieve 
this end. 

In order that the whole project might remain cohesive, the protocols for making commentary 
selections have been jointly agreed upon and stated clearly in advance by the editors, publishers, 
translators and research teams of the ACCS. What follows is our checklist in assembling these 
extracts. 

The following principles of selection have been mutually agreed upon to guide the editors in making 
spare, wise, meaningful catena selections from the vast patristic corpus: 

1. From our huge database with its profuse array of possible comments, we have preferred those 
passages that have enduring relevance, penetrating significance, crosscultural applicability and prac- 
tical applicability. 

2. The volume editors have sought to identify patristic selections that display trenchant rhetori- 
cal strength and self-evident persuasive power, so as not to require extensive secondary explanation. 
The editorial challenge has been to identify the most vivid comments and bring them to accurate 
translation. 

We hope that in most cases selections will be pungent, memorable, quotable, aphoristic and 
short (often a few sentences or a single paragraph) rather than extensive technical homilies or 
detailed expositions, and that many will have some narrative interest and illuminative power. This 
criterion follows in the train of much Talmudic, Midrashic and rabbinic exegesis. In some cases, 
however, detailed comments and longer sections of homilies have been considered worthy of inclu- 
sion, 

3. We seek the most representative comments that best reflect the mind of the believing 
church (of all times and cultures), Selections focus more on the attempt to identify consensual 
strains of exegesis than sheer speculative brilliance or erratic innovation. The thought or inter- 
pretation can emerge out of individual creativity, but it must not be inconsistent with what the 
apostolic tradition teaches and what the church believes. What the consensual tradition trusts 
least is individualistic innovation that has not yet subtly learned what the worshiping community 
already knows. 


Hence we are less interested in idiosyncratic interpretations of a given text than we are in those 


°A number of Ph.D. dissertations are currently being written on the history of exegesis of a particular passage of Scripture. This may 
develop into an emerging academic methodology that promises to change both biblical and patristic studies in favor of careful textual 
and intertextual analysis, consensuality assessment and history of interpretation, rather than historicist and naturalistic reductionism. 
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texts that fairly represent the central flow of ecumenical consensual exegesis. Just what is central is 
left for the fair professional judgment of our ecumenically distinguished Orthodox, Protestant and 
Catholic volume editors to discern. We have included, for example, many selections from among the 
best comments of Origen and Tertullian, but not those authors’ peculiar eccentricities that have 
been widely distrusted by the ancient ecumenical tradition. 

4. We have especially sought out for inclusion those consensus-bearing authors who have been 
relatively disregarded, often due to their social location or language or nationality, insofar as their 
work is resonant with the mainstream of ancient consensual exegesis. This is why we have sought 
out special consultants in Syriac, Coptic and Armenian. 

5. We have sought to cull out annoying, coarse, graceless, absurdly allegorical® or racially offensive 
interpretations. But where our selections may have some of those edges, we have supplied footnotes to 
assist readers better to understand the context and intent of the text. 

6. We have constantly sought an appropriate balance of Eastern, Western and African tradi- 
tions. We have intentionally attempted to include Alexandrian, Antiochene, Roman, Syriac, Cop- 
tic and Armenian traditions of interpretation. Above all, we want to provide sound, stimulating, 
reliable exegesis and illuminating exposition of the text by the whole spectrum of classic Chris- 
tian writers. 

7. We have made a special effort where possible to include the voices of women’ such as Macrina,® 
Eudoxia, Egeria, Faltonia Betitia Proba, the Sayings of the Desert Mothers and others who report the 
biblical interpretations of women of the ancient Christian tradition. 

8. In order to anchor the commentary solidly in primary sources so as to allow the ancient Chris- 
tian writers to address us on their own terms, the focus is on the texts of the ancient Christian writ- 
ers themselves, not on modern commentators’ views or opinions of the ancient writers. We have 
looked for those comments on Scripture that will assist the contemporary reader to encounter the 
deepest level of penetration of the text that has been reached by is best interpreters living amid 
highly divergent early Christian social settings. 


Our purpose is not to engage in critical speculations on textual variants or stemma of the text, or 


*Allegorical treatments of texts are not to be ruled out, but fairly and judiciously assessed as to their explanatory value and typicality. 
There is a prevailing stereotype that ancient Christian exegesis is so saturated with allegory as to make it almost useless. After making 
our selections on a merit basis according to our criteria, we were surprised at the limited extent of protracted allegorical passages 
selected. After making a count of allegorical passages, we discovered that less than one twentieth of these selections have a decisive alle- 
gorical concentration. So while allegory is admittedly an acceptable model of exegesis for the ancient Christian writers, especially those 
of the Alexandrian school and especially with regard to Old Testament texts, it has not turned out to be as dominant a model as we had 
thought it might be. 

’Through the letters, histories, theological and biographical writings of Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Jerome, 
John Chrysostom, Palladius, Augustine, Ephrem, Gerontius, Paulinus of Nola and many anonymous writers (of the Lives of Mary of 
Egypt, Thais, Pelagia). 

Whose voice is heard through her younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa. 
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extensive deliberations on its cultural context or social location, however useful those exercises may 
be, but to present the most discerning comments of the ancient Christian writers with a minimum 
of distraction. This project would be entirely misconceived if thought of as a modern commentary 
on patristic commentaries. 

9. We have intentionally sought out and gathered comments that will aid effective preaching, 
comments that give us a firmer grasp of the plain sense of the text, its authorial intent, and its spiri- 
tual meaning for the worshiping community. We want to help Bible readers and teachers gain ready 
access to the deepest reflection of the ancient Christian community of faith on any particular text of 
Scripture. 

It would have inordinately increased the word count and cost if our intention had been to amass 
exhaustively all that had ever been said about a Scripture text by every ancient Christian writer. 
Rather we have deliberately selected out of this immense data stream the strongest patristic inter- 
pretive reflections on the text and sought to deliver them in accurate English translation. 

To refine and develop these guidelines, we have sought to select as volume editors either 
patristics scholars who understand the nature of preaching and the history of exegesis, or biblical 
scholars who are at ease working with classical Greek and Latin sources. We have preferred edi- 
tors who are sympathetic to the needs of lay persons and pastors alike, who are generally familiar 
with the patristic corpus in its full range, and who intuitively understand the dilemma of preach- 
ing today. The international and ecclesiastically diverse character of this team of editors corre- 
sponds with the global range of our task and audience, which bridge all major communions of 


Christianity. 


Is the ACCS a Commentary? 
We have chosen to call our work a commentary, and with good reason. A commentary, in its plain 
sense definition, is “a series of illustrative or explanatory notes on any important work, as on the Scrip- 
tures.”” Commentary is an Anglicized form of the Latin commentarius (an “annotation” or “memoranda” 
on a subject or text or series of events). In its theological meaning it is a work that explains, analyzes or 
expounds a portion of Scripture. In antiquity it was a book of notes explaining some earlier work such 
as Julius Hyginus’s commentaries on Virgil in the first century. Jerome mentions many commentators 
on secular texts before his time. 

The commentary is typically preceded by a proem in which the questions are asked: who wrote 
it? why? when? to whom? etc. Comments may deal with grammatical or lexical problems in the text. 
An attempt is made to provide the gist of the author's thought or motivation, and perhaps to deal 


with sociocultural influences at work in the text or philological nuances. A commentary usually 


°Funk & Wagnalls New “Standard” Dictionary of the English Language (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1947). 
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takes a section of a classical text and seeks to make its meaning clear to readers today, or proximately 
clearer, in line with the intent of the author. 

The Western literary genre of commentary is definitively shaped by the history of early Christian 
commentaries on Scripture, from Origen and Hilary through John Chrysostom and Cyril of Alex- 
andria to Thomas Aquinas and Nicolas of Lyra. It leaves too much unsaid simply to assume that the 
Christian biblical commentary took a previously extant literary genre and reshaped it for Christian 
texts. Rather it is more accurate to say that the Western literary genre of the commentary (and espe- 
cially the biblical commentary) has patristic commentaries as its decisive pattern and prototype, and 
those commentaries have strongly influenced the whole Western conception of the genre of com- 
mentary. Only in the last two centuries, since the development of modern historicist methods of 
criticism, have some scholars sought to delimit the definition of a commentary more strictly so as to 
include only historicist interests—philological and grammatical insights, inquiries into author, date 
and setting, or into sociopolitical or economic circumstances, or literary analyses of genre, structure 
and function of the text, or questions of textual criticism and reliability. The ACCS editors do not 
feel apologetic about calling this work a commentary in its classic sense. 

Many astute readers of modern commentaries are acutely aware of one of their most persistent 
habits of mind: control of the text by the interpreter, whereby the ancient text comes under the 
power (values, assumptions, predispositions, ideological biases) of the modern interpreter. This 
habit is based upon a larger pattern of modern chauvinism that views later critical sources as more 
worthy than earlier. This prejudice tends to view the biblical text primarily or sometimes exclusively 
through historical-critical lenses accommodative to modernity. 

Although we respect these views and our volume editors are thoroughly familiar with contempo- 
rary biblical criticism, the ACCS editors freely take the assumption that the Christian canon is to be 
respected as the church's sacred text. The text’s assumptions about itself cannot be made less impor- 
tant than modern assumptions about it. The reading and preaching of Scripture are vital to the 
church’s life. The central hope of the ACCS endeavor is that it might contribute in some small way 
to the revitalization of that life through a renewed discovery of the earliest readings of the church's 


Scriptures. 


A Gentle Caveat for Those Who Expect Ancient Writers to Conform to Modern 
Assumptions 

If one begins by assuming as normative for a commentary the typical modern expression of what a 
commentary is and the preemptive truthfulness of modern critical methods, the classic Christian 
exegetes are by definition always going to appear as dated, quaint, premodern, hence inadequate, 
and in some instances comic or even mean-spirited, prejudiced, unjust and oppressive. So in the 


interest of hermeneutic fairness, it is recommended that the modern reader not impose on ancient 
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Christian exegetes lately achieved modern assumptions about the valid reading of Scripture. The 
ancient Christian writers constantly challenge what were later to become these unspoken, hidden 
and often indeed camouflaged modern assumptions. 

This series does not seek to resolve the debate between the merits of ancient and modern exege- 
sis in each text examined. Rather it seeks merely to present the excerpted comments of the ancient 
interpreters with as few distractions as possible. We will leave it to others to discuss the merits of 
ancient versus modern methods of exegesis. But even this cannot be done adequately without exten- 
sively examining the texts of ancient exegesis. And until now biblical scholars have not had easy 
access to many of these texts. This is what this series is for. 

The purpose of exegesis in the patristic period was humbly to seek the revealed truth the Scrip- 
tures convey. Often it was not even offered to those who were as yet unready to put it into practice. 
In these respects much modern exegesis is entirely different: It does not assume the truth of Scrip- 
ture as revelation, nor does it submit personally to the categorical moral requirement of the revealed 
text: that it be taken seriously as divine address. Yet we are here dealing with patristic writers who 
assumed that readers would not even approach an elementary discernment of the meaning of the 
text if they were not ready to live in terms of its revelation, i.e., to practice it in order to hear it, as 
was recommended so often in the classic tradition. 

The patristic models of exegesis often do not conform to modern commentary assumptions that 
tend to resist or rule out chains of scriptural reference. These are often demeaned as deplorable 
proof-texting. But among the ancient Christian writers such chains of biblical reference were very 
important in thinking about the text in relation to the whole testimony of sacred Scripture by the 
analogy of faith, comparing text with text, on the premise that scripturam ex scriptura explicandam esse 
(“Scripture is best explained from Scripture”). 

We beg readers not to force the assumptions of twentieth-century fundamentalism on the 
ancient Christian writers, who themselves knew nothing of what we now call fundamentalism. It is 
uncritical to conclude that they were simple fundamentalists in the modern sense. Patristic exegesis 
was not fundamentalist, because the Fathers were not reacting against modern naturalistic reduc- 
tionism. They were constantly protesting a merely literal or plain-sense view of the text, always 
looking for its spiritual and moral and typological nuances. Modern fundamentalism oppositely is a 
defensive response branching out and away from modern historicism, which looks far more like 
modern historicism than ancient typological reasoning, Ironically, this makes both liberal and fun- 
damentalist exegesis much more like each other than either are like the ancient Christian exegesis, 
because they both tend to appeal to rationalistic and historicist assumptions raised to the forefront 
by the Enlightenment. 

Since the principle prevails in ancient Christian exegesis that each text is illumined by other 


texts and by the whole of the history of revelation, we find in patristic comments on a given text 
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many other subtexts interwoven in order to illumine that text. When ancient exegesis weaves many 
Scriptures together, it does not limit its focus to a single text as much modern exegesis prefers, but 
constantly relates it to other texts by analogy, intensively using typological reasoning as did the rab- 
binic tradition. 

The attempt to read the New Testament while ruling out all theological and moral, to say noth- 
ing of ecclesiastical, sacramental and dogmatic assumptions that have prevailed generally in the 
community of faith that wrote it, seems to many who participate in that community today a very 
thin enterprise indeed. When we try to make sense of the New Testament while ruling out the plau- 
sibility of the incarnation and resurrection, the effort appears arrogant and distorted. One who ten- 
dentiously reads one page of patristic exegesis, gasps and tosses it away because it does not conform 
adequately to the canons of modern exegesis and historicist commentary is surely no model of criti- 


cal effort. 


On Misogyny and Anti-Semitism 

The questions of anti-Semitism and misogyny require circumspect comment. The patristic writers 
are perceived by some to be incurably anti-Semitic or misogynous or both. I would like to briefly 
attempt a cautious apologia for the ancient Christian writers, leaving details to others more deliber- 
ate efforts. I know how hazardous this is, especially when done briefly. But it has become such a 
stumbling block to some of our readers that it prevents them even from listening to the ancient ecu- 
menical teachers. The issue deserves some reframing and careful argumentation. 

Although these are challengeable assumptions and highly controverted, it is my view that mod- 
ern racial anti-Semitism was not in the minds of the ancient Christian writers. Their arguments 
were not framed in regard to the hatred of a race, but rather the place of the elect people of God, the 
Jews, in the history of the divine-human covenant that is fulfilled in Jesus Christ. Patristic argu- 
ments may have had the unintended effect of being unfair to women according to modern stan- 
dards, but their intention was to understand the role of women according to apostolic teaching. 

This does not solve all of the tangled moral questions regarding the roles of Christians in the his- 
tories of anti-Semitism and misogyny, which require continuing fair-minded study and clarification. 
Whether John Chrysostom or Justin Martyr were anti-Semitic depends on whether the term anti- 
Semitic has a racial or religious-typological definition. In my view, the patristic texts that appear to 
modern readers to be anti-Semitic in most cases have a typological reference and are based on a spe- 
cific approach to the interpretation of Scripture—the analogy of faith—which assesses each partic- 
ular text in relation to the whole trend of the history of revelation and which views the difference 
between Jew and Gentile under christological assumptions and not merely as a matter of genetics or 
race. 


Even in their harshest strictures against Judaizing threats to the gospel, they did not consider 
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Jews as racially or genetically inferior people, as modern anti-Semites are prone to do. Even in their 
comments on Paul's strictures against women teaching, they showed little or no animus against the 
female gender as such, but rather exalted women as“the glory of man.” 

Compare the writings of Rosemary Radford Ruether and David C. Ford’? on these perplexing 
issues. Ruether steadily applies modern criteria of justice to judge the inadequacies of the ancient 
Christian writers. Ford seeks to understand the ancient Christian writers empathically from within 
their own historical assumptions, limitations, scriptural interpretations and deeper intentions. 
While both treatments are illuminating, Ford’s treatment comes closer to a fair-minded assessment 


of patristic intent. 


A Note on Pelagius 

The selection criteria do not rule out passages from Pelagius’s commentaries at those points at 
which they provide good exegesis. This requires special explanation, if we are to hold fast to our cri- 
terion of consensuality. 

The literary corpus of Pelagius remains highly controverted. Though Pelagius was by general 
consent the arch-heretic of the early fifth century, Pelagius’s edited commentaries, as we now have 
them highly worked over by later orthodox writers, were widely read and preserved for future gen- 
erations under other names. So Pelagius presents us with a textual dilemma. 

Until 1934 all we had was a corrupted text of his Pauline commentary and fragments quoted by 
Augustine. Since then his works have been much studied and debated, and we now know that the 
Pelagian corpus has been so warped by a history of later redactors that we might be tempted not to 
quote it at all. But it does remain a significant source of fifth-century comment on Paul. So we can- 
not simply ignore it. My suggestion is that the reader is well advised not to equate the fifth-century 
Pelagius too easily with later standard stereotypes of the arch-heresy of Pelagianism. 

It has to be remembered that the text of Pelagius on Paul as we now have it was preserved in the 
corpus of Jerome and probably reworked in the sixth century by either Primasius or Cassiodorus or 
both. These commentaries were repeatedly recycled and redacted, so what we have today may be 
regarded as consonant with much standard later patristic thought and exegesis, excluding, of course, 
that which is ecumenically censured as“Pelagianism.” 

Pelagius’s original text was in specific ways presumably explicitly heretical, but what we have now 


is largely unexceptional, even if it is still possible to detect points of disagreement with Augustine. 


"Rosemary Radford Ruether, Gregory of Nazianzus: Rhetor and Philosopher (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969); Rosemary Radford Ruether, 
ed., Religion and Sexism: Images of Woman in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1974); David C. Ford, 
“Men and Women in the Early Church: The Full Views of St. John Chrysostom” (So. Canaan, Penn.: St. Tikhon’s Orthodox Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1995). Cf. related works by John Meyendorff, Stephen B. Clark and Paul K. Jewett. 

"Cf, Adalbert Hamman, Supplementum to PL 1:1959, cols. 1101-1570. 
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We may have been ill-advised to quote this material as “Pelagius” and perhaps might have quoted it 


as “Pseudo-Pelagius” or “Anonymous,” but here we follow contemporary reference practice. 


What to Expect from the Introductions, Overviews and the Design of the Commentary 
In writing the introduction for a particular volume, the volume editor typically discusses the opin- 
ion of the Fathers regarding authorship of the text, the importance of the biblical book for patristic 
interpreters, the availability or paucity of patristic comment, any salient points of debate between 
the Fathers, and any particular challenges involved in editing that particular volume. The introduc- 
tion affords the opportunity to frame the entire commentary in a manner that will help the general 
reader understand the nature and significance of patristic comment on the biblical texts under con- 
sideration, and to help readers find their bearings and use the commentary in an informed way. 

The purpose of the overview is to give readers a brief glimpse into the cumulative argument of the 
pericope, identifying its major patristic contributors. This is a task of summarizing. We here seek to 
render a service to readers by stating the gist of patristic argument on a series of verses. Ideally the 
overview should track a reasonably cohesive thread of argument among patristic comments on the 
pericope, even though they are derived from diverse sources and times. The design of the overview 
may vary somewhat from volume to volume of this series, depending on the requirements of the 
specific book of Scripture. 

The purpose of the selection heading is to introduce readers quickly into the subject matter of that 
selection. In this way readers can quickly grasp what is coming by glancing over the headings and 
overview. Usually it is evident upon examination that some phrase in the selection naturally defines 
the subject of the heading, Several verses may be linked together for comment. 

Since biographical information on each ancient Christian writer is in abundant supply in various 
general reference works, dictionaries and encyclopedias, the ACCS has no reason to duplicate these 
efforts. But we have provided in each volume a simple chronological list of those quoted in that vol- 
ume, and an alphabetical set of biographical sketches with minimal ecclesiastical, jurisdictional and 
place identifications. 

Each passage of Scripture presents its own distinct set of problems concerning both selection and 
translation. The sheer quantity of textual materials that has been searched out, assessed and 
reviewed varies widely from book to book. There are also wide variations in the depth of patristic 
insight into texts, the complexity of culturally shaped allusions and the modern relevance of the 
materials examined. It has been a challenge to each volume editor to draw together and develop a 
reasonably cohesive sequence of textual interpretations from all of this diversity. 

The footnotes intend to assist readers with obscurities and potential confusions. In the annota- 
tions we have identified many of the Scripture allusions and historical references embedded within 


the texts. 
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The aim of our editing is to help readers move easily from text to text through a deliberate edito- 
rial linking process that is seen in the overviews, headings and annotations. We have limited the 
footnotes to roughly less than a one in ten ratio to the patristic texts themselves. Abbreviations are 
used in the footnotes, and a list of abbreviations is included in each volume. We found that the task 
of editorial linkage need not be forced into a single pattern for all biblical books but must be molded 


by that particular book. 


The Complementarity of Interdisciplinary Research Methods in This Investigation 

The ACCS is intrinsically an interdisciplinary research endeavor. It conjointly employs several 
diverse but interrelated methods of research, each of which is a distinct field of inquiry in its own 
right. Principal among these methods are the following: 

Textual criticism. No literature is ever transmitted by handwritten manuscripts without the risk 
of some variations in the text creeping in. Because we are working with ancient texts, frequently 
recopied, we are obliged to employ all methods of inquiry appropriate to the study of ancient texts. 
To that end, we have depended heavily on the most reliable text-critical scholarship employed in 
both biblical and patristic studies. The work of textual critics in these fields has been invaluable in 
providing us with the most authoritative and reliable versions of ancient texts currently available. 
We have gratefully employed the extensive critical analyses used in creating the Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae and Cetedoc databases. 

In respect to the biblical texts, our database researchers and volume editors have often been faced 
with the challenge of considering which variants within the biblical text itself are assumed in a par- 
ticular selection. It is not always self-evident which translation or stemma of the biblical text is being 
employed by the ancient commentator. We have supplied explanatory footnotes in some cases 
where these various textual challenges may raise potential concerns for readers. 

Social-historical contextualization. Our volume editors have sought to understand the historical, social, 
economic and political contexts of the selections taken from these ancient texts. This understanding is 
often vital to the process of discerning what a given comment means or intends and which comments 
are most appropriate to the biblical passage at hand. However, our mission is not primarily to discuss 
these contexts extensively or to display them in the references. We are not primarily interested in the 
social location of the text or the philological history of particular words or in the societal consequences 
of the text, however interesting or evocative these may be. Some of these questions, however, can be 
treated briefly in the footnotes wherever the volume editors deem necessary. 

Though some modest contextualization of patristic texts is at times useful and required, our pur- 
pose is not to provide a detailed social-historical placement of each patristic text. That would 
require volumes ten times this size. We know there are certain texts that need only slight contextu- 


alization, others that require a great deal more. Meanwhile, other texts stand on their own easily 
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and brilliantly, in some cases aphoristically, without the need of extensive contextualization. These 
are the texts we have most sought to identify and include. We are least interested in those texts that 
obviously require a lot of convoluted explanation for a modern audience. We are particularly 
inclined to rule out those blatantly offensive texts (apparently anti-Semitic, morally repugnant, glar- 
ingly chauvinistic) and those that are intrinsically ambiguous or those that would simply be self- 
evidently alienating to the modern audience. 

Exegesis. If the practice of social-historical contextualization is secondary to the purpose of the 
ACCS, the emphasis on thoughtful patristic exegesis of the biblical text is primary. The intention of 
our volume editors is to search for selections that define, discuss and explain the meanings that patris- 
tic commentators have discovered in the biblical text. Our purpose is not to provide an inoffensive or 
extensively demythologized, aseptic modern interpretation of the ancient commentators on each 
Scripture text but to allow their comments to speak for themselves from within their own worldview. 

In this series the term exegesis is used more often in its classic than in its modern sense. In its clas- 
sic sense, exegesis includes efforts to explain, interpret and comment on a text, its meaning, its 
sources, its connections with other texts. It implies a close reading of the text, using whatever lin- 
guistic, historical, literary or theological resources are available to explain the text. It is contrasted 
with eisegesis, which implies that the interpreter has imposed his or her own personal opinions or 
assumptions on the text. 

The patristic writers actively practiced intratextual exegesis, which seeks to define and identify 
the exact wording of the text, its grammatical structure and the interconnectedness of its parts. 
They also practiced extratextual exegesis, seeking to discern the geographical, historical or cultural 
context in which the text was written. Most important, they were also very well-practiced in inter- 
textual exegesis, seeking to discern the meaning of a text by comparing it with other texts. 

Hermeneutics. We are especially attentive to the ways in which the ancient Christian writers 
described their own interpreting processes. This hermeneutic self-analysis is especially rich in the 
reflections of Origen, Tertullian, Jerome, Augustine and Vincent of Lérins. Although most of our vol- 
ume editors are thoroughly familiar with contemporary critical discussions of hermeneutical and liter- 
ary methods, it is not the purpose of ACCS to engage these issues directly. Instead, we are concerned 
to display and reveal the various hermeneutic assumptions that inform the patristic reading of Scrip- 
ture, chiefly by letting the writers speak in their own terms. 

Homiletics. One of the practical goals of the ACCS is the renewal of contemporary preaching in 
the light of the wisdom of ancient Christian preaching. With this goal in mind, many of the most 


trenchant and illuminating comments included are selected not from formal commentaries but 


“Our concern for this aspect of the project has resulted in the production of a companion volume to the ACCS written by the ACCS 
Associate Editor, Prof. Christopher Hall of Eastern College, Reading Scripture with the Church Fathers (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity 
Press, 1998). 
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from the homilies of the ancient Christian writers. It comes as no surprise that the most renowned 
among these early preachers were also those most actively engaged in the task of preaching. The 
prototypical Fathers who are most astute at describing their own homiletic assumptions and meth- 
ods are Gregory the Great, Leo the Great, Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Peter 
Chrysologus and Caesarius of Arles. 

Pastoral care. Another intensely practical goal of the ACCS is to renew our readers’ awareness of 
the ancient tradition of pastoral care and ministry to persons. Among the leading Fathers who excel 
in pastoral wisdom and in application of the Bible to the work of ministry are Gregory of Nazianzus, 
John Chrysostom, Augustine, and Gregory the Great. Our editors have presented this monumental 
pastoral wisdom in a guileless way that is not inundated by the premises of contemporary psycho- 
therapy, sociology and naturalistic reductionism. 

Translation theory. Each volume is composed of direct quotations in dynamic equivalent English 
translation of ancient Christian writers, translated from the original language in its best received 
text. The adequacy of a given attempt at translation is always challengeable. The task of translation 
is intrinsically debatable. We have sought dynamic equivalency” without lapsing into paraphrase, 
and a literary translation without lapsing into wooden literalism. We have tried consistently to 
make accessible to contemporary readers the vital nuances and energies of the languages of antiq- 
uity. Whenever possible we have opted for metaphors and terms that are normally used by commu- 


nicators today. 


What Have We Achieved? 
We have designed the first full-scale early Christian commentary on Scripture in the last five hun- 
dred years. Any future attempts at a Christian Talmud or patristic commentary on Scripture will 
either follow much of our design or stand in some significant response to it. 

We have successfully brought together a distinguished international network of Protestant, 
Catholic and Orthodox scholars, editors and translators of the highest quality and reputation to 


accomplish this design. 


The theory of dynamic equivalency has been most thoroughly worked out by Eugene A. Nida, Toward a Science of Translating (Leiden: 
Brill, 1964), and Eugene A. Nida and Jan de Waard, From One Language to Another: Functional Equivalence in Bible Translating (Nashville, 
Tenn.: Nelson, 1986). Its purpose is “to state clearly and accurately the meaning of the original texts in words and forms that are widely 
accepted by people who use English as a means of communication.” It attempts to set forth the writer's “content and message in a stan- 
dard, everyday, natural form of English.” Its aim is “to give today's readers maximum understanding of the content of the original texts.” 
“Every effort has been made to use language that is natural, clear, simple, and unambiguous. Consequently there has been no attempt to 
reproduce in English the parts of speech, sentence structure, word order and grammatical devices of the original languages. Faithfulness 
in translation also includes a faithful representation of the cultural and historical features of the original, without any attempt to mod- 
ernize the text.” [Preface, Good News Bible: The Bible in Todays English Version (New York: American Bible Society, 1976)]. This does not 
imply a preference for paraphrase, but a middle ground between literary and literal theories of translation. Not all of our volume editors 
have viewed the translation task precisely in the same way, but the hope of the series has been generally guided by the theory of 


dynamic equivalency. 
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This brilliant network of scholars, editors, publishers, technicians and translators, which consti- 
tutes an amazing novum and a distinct new ecumenical reality in itself, has jointly brought into for- 
mulation the basic pattern and direction of the project, gradually amending and correcting it as 
needed. We have provided an interdisciplinary experimental research model for the integration of 
digital search techniques with the study of the history of exegesis. 

At this time of writing, we are approximately halfway through the actual production of the series 
and about halfway through the time frame of the project, having developed the design to a point 
where it is not likely to change significantly. We have made time-dated contracts with all volume edi- 
tors for the remainder of the volumes. We are thus well on our way toward bringing the English ACCS 
to completion. We have extended and enhanced our international network to a point where we are 
now poised to proceed into modern non-English language versions of ACCS. We already have inaugu- 
rated editions in Spanish, Chinese, Arabic, Russian and Italian, and are preparing for editions in Ara- 
bic and German, with several more languages under consideration. 

We have received the full cooperation and support of Drew University as academic sponsor of the 
project—a distinguished university that has a remarkable record of supporting major international 
publication projects that have remained in print for long periods of time, in many cases over one-hun- 
dred years. The most widely used Bible concordance and biblical word-reference system in the world 
today was composed by Drew professor James Strong. It was the very room once occupied by Profes- 
sor Strong, where the concordance research was done in the 1880s, that for many years was my office 
at Drew and coincidentally the place where this series was conceived. Today Strong's Exhaustive Concor- 
dance of the Bible rests on the shelves of most pastoral libraries in the English-speaking world over a hun- 
dred years after its first publication. Similarly the New York Timess Arno Press has kept in print the 
major multivolume Drew University work of John M’Clintock and James Strong, Theological and Exe- 
getical Encyclopedia. The major edition of Christian classics in Chinese was done at Drew University 
fifty years ago and is still in print. Drew University has supplied much of the leadership, space, library, 
work-study assistance and services that have enabled these durable international scholarly projects to 
be undertaken. 

Our selfless benefactors have preferred to remain anonymous. They have been well-informed, 
active partners in its conceptualization and development, and unflagging advocates and counselors in 
the support of this lengthy and costly effort. The series has been blessed by steady and generous sup- 


port, and accompanied by innumerable gifts of providence. 
‘Thomas C. Oden 


Henry Anson Buttz Professor of Theology, Drew University 
General Editor, ACCS 
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A Gui1pE To Usine Turs COMMENTARY 


Several features have been incorporated into the design of this commentary. The following comments are 


intended to assist readers in making full use of this volume. 


Pericopes of Scripture 
The scriptural text has been divided into pericopes, or passages, usually several verses in length. Each of 
these pericopes is given a heading, which appears at the beginning of the pericope. For example, the first 


pericope in the commentary on Job is “ The Holiness, Fatherly Love and Wealth of Job Job 1:1-5” 


Overviews 
Following each pericope of text is an overview of the patristic comments on that pericope. The format of this 
overview varies within the volumes of this series, depending on the requirements of the specific book of Scrip- 
ture. The function of the overview is to provide a brief summary of all the comments to follow. It tracks a rea- 
sonably cohesive thread of argument among patristic comments, even though they are derived from diverse 
sources and generations. Thus the summaries do not proceed chronologically or by verse sequence. Rather 
they seek to rehearse the overall course of the patristic comment on that pericope. 

We do not assume that the commentators themselves anticipated or expressed a formally received cohe- 
sive argument but rather that the various arguments tend to flow in a plausible, recognizable pattern. Mod- 
ern readers can thus glimpse aspects of continuity in the flow of diverse exegetical traditions representing 


various generations and geographical locations. 


Topical Headings 

An abundance of varied patristic comment is available for each pericope of these letters. For this reason we 
have broken the pericopes into two levels. First is the verse with its topical heading. The patristic comments 
are then focused on aspects of each verse, with topical headings summarizing the essence of the patristic 
comment by evoking a key phrase, metaphor or idea. This feature provides a bridge by which modern read- 


ers can enter into the heart of the patristic comment. 
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Identifying the Patristic Texts 

Following the topical heading of each section of comment, the name of the patristic commentator is given. 
An English translation of the patristic comment is then provided. This is immediately followed by the title 
of the patristic work and the textual reference—either by book, section and subsection or by 


book-and-verse references. 


The Footnotes 

Readers who wish to pursue a deeper investigation of the patristic works cited in this commentary will find 
the footnotes especially valuable. A footnote number directs the reader to the notes at the bottom of the 
right-hand column, where in addition to other notations (clarifications or biblical cross references) one will 
find information on English translations (where available) and standard original-language editions of the 
work cited. An abbreviated citation (normally citing the book, volume and page number) of the work is 
provided. A key to the abbreviations is provided on page xv. Where there is any serious ambiguity or textual 
problem in the selection, we have tried to reflect the best available textual tradition. 

Where original language texts have remained untranslated into English, we provide new translations. 
Wherever current English translations are already well rendered, they are utilized, but where necessary 
they are stylistically updated. A single asterisk (*) indicates that a previous English translation has been 
updated to modern English or amended for easier reading. The double asterisk (**) indicates either that a 
new translation has been provided or that some extant translation has been significantly amended. We 
have standardized spellings and made grammatical variables uniform so that our English references will not 
reflect the odd spelling variables of the older English translations. For ease of reading we have in some cases 
edited out superfluous conjunctions. 

For the convenience of computer database users the digital database references are provided to either 
the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (Greek texts) or to the Cetedoc (Latin texts) in the appendix found on 
pages 223-24, 
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INTRODUCTION TO JOB 


The book of Job presents the drama of a righteous man who, after being struck by calamity, is conscious of 
the fact that he did not deserve it. Even though Job does not lose his hope and does not curse God, he won- 
ders why he had to suffer such calamity. Job does not receive an answer. In fact, according to the legendary 
plot of the story, the devil obtains from God the permission to tempt Job so that the righteous man after 
successfully passing through his trials is abundantly rewarded by God. In spite of the book's happy ending, 
God does not ever answer Job's question. God, who intervenes by speaking directly, extols the magnificence 
of his creation and his immeasurable superiority to humanity, even to the righteous man, and in this man- 
ner avoids clarifying his reasons for the actions that Job had not been able to understand. This is the prob- 
lem of the incommensurable relationship between God and humankind when it is considered from the 
point of view of simple reciprocity. The unknown author of the book of Job cannot offer any other answer 
but the invitation to others to accept humbly and bravely all that God decides even if the reason for God's 
behavior appears incomprehensible. Scholars suggest that the book dates from a period extending from the 
fifth to the third century B.C. and regard it as a sign of a period of uncertainty and disorientation in the his- 
tory of the Jews. In fact, after they had lost the concept of the collective responsibility of the entire people in 
the relationship with God, there appeared in their culture the prevalence (already from the time of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel) of a concept of individual responsibility. Each person was called to give reason for only his or 
her actions. This certainly created a series of difficulties deriving from this new concept of the relationship 
between the individual human being and God. From this point of view, the questions proposed by the book 
of Job are addressed, without distinction, to men and women from any time and any place. This also 
explains, even today, the reason for the great interest raised by this work in moments of tension in the reli- 
gious context and the culture of western civilization. 

The interest in the book of Job, however, was not strong in the first Christian generations that experi- 
enced the privileged relationship between them and God in a different way through the redeeming media- 
tion of Christ. Therefore, we find only a few isolated allusions to Job in the books of the New Testament. 
When they are found, they are concerned with the maxims that abound in this work. For example, the 
words of Jesus, “With men this is impossible, but with God all things are possible” (Mt 19:26) follow the 
model of Job 42:2; “He has put down the mighty from their thrones, and exalted those of low degree” (Lk 
1:52) contains an echo of Job 12:19. First Corinthians 3:19 plainly quotes Job 5:13,“He catches the wise in 
their craftiness.” Around the end of the first century, we find several hints of Job in the letter of Clement of 
Rome to the Christians of Corinth, where in 17:3-4, Job is defined as a model of the righteous and blame- 


less man, who nevertheless confesses that nobody is clean from impurity if he has lived a single day (Job 
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14:4-5). This quotation was often cited, especially by Origen. Job, together with Noah, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, is mentioned in Justin Martyr as a righteous man.’ This Christian image of Job’s righteousness is in 
perfect harmony with the presentation of the character of Job in the holy Scriptures, and remains predomi- 
nant in the whole arena of Christian exegesis. Clement of Alexandria in Stromateis 3.100.4 makes reference 
to the already mentioned passage Job 14:4-5 and presents him in another passage as a model of the perfect 
Christian, whom he usually defines as “Gnostic.” Job, who in his extraordinary temperance and celebrated 
faith became poor from rich, despised from illustrious, ugly from attractive, ill from healthy, is proposed to 
us as a model of patient faith.“He caused the tempter to blush, blessed the Creator, acted in his calamities 
as he had done before, and in so doing taught us in the best way how the‘Gnostic’ is able to adjust easily to 
any circumstance.” In the reference to Job made by Cyprian in De Opere et Eleemosynis 18, the quotation 
(Job 14:4-5) is organically connected to the presentation of the righteous conduct of Job, who is also pro- 
posed here as a model for rich Christians. Job was aware of the fact that it is impossible not to sin cotidie? 
before God, and he was diligent in offering sacrificia cotidiana’ to him. 

The first author for whom we have evidence of a systematic interpretation of the book of Job is Origen, 
who wrote a cycle of twenty-two homilies.’ As we learn from Jerome, Hilary of Poitiers translated these 
homilies into Latin.® Both the original text and the translation are lost. Only an extremely small amount of 
Hilary's text has been transmitted to us through indirect tradition. We have a larger quantity of the original 
text of Origen preserved in the catenae. Yet, even in this case we possess only fragments. Each of them is 
important for the exegetical detail they give us, but in general they are not sufficient to inform us about the 
principles of interpretation followed by Origen. In addition, the fragments are not uniformly distributed 
along the entire book of Job but are gathered in groups. For instance, after an isolated fragment on Job 1, 
there is a jump to fragments concerning Job 19—22, then to Job 27, and so on. For this reason, it can be 
conjectured that the excerptor’ who selected the passages from the twenty-two homilies of Origen to be 
included in the catena had only a few of them at his disposal. From the scarce material transmitted to us, we 
gather that Origen considered Job to be a prototype of the Christian martyr and symbol of the righteous 
person who submitted to tribulations. It seems that his exegesis, also in this case, was open to an allegorical 
interpretation but not in a systematic way. Indeed the content of this biblical book was suitable for a moral, 


present-day interpretation without exceeding the literal sense of the text. 


For a long time, Origen had no followers in his interest in the book of Job. Only in the second half of the 
fourth century do we find the already mentioned translations of his homilies by Hilary of Poitiers. After a 
few more years, between the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth, we see a sudden and 
intense rise of interest in Job both in the east and in the west. We also notice a real flourishing of works that 


take the experience of Job as a model and comment on his book extensively. This flourishing cannot be con- 


Justin Martyr Dialogue with Trypho 46.3. 
*Clement of Alexandria Stromateis 4.19.2. 
*Everyday. 

“Daily sacrifices. 

“Jerome Ep. 33. 

Hilary of Poitiers Lives of Illustrious Men 100. 


’The ancient author who selected passages for a catena. 
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sidered without cause. The Roman Empire at that time, especially in its western part, but also to a lesser 
extent in the eastern part,’ faced many difficulties. In times of profound crisis and intense religiosity, a 
human being inevitably speculates about the judgment of God on the world, on humankind, and on one- 
self. In such circumstances the book of Job could appear to be particularly suitable for promoting and 
expanding reflections on this subject, since it presents a righteous man struck by calamities and afflictions. 
He cannot find a reason for his destiny and wonders why misfortune has tried him so unremittingly. 

In addition, and more particularly, it must be noticed that Arian exegetes compiled two of the commen- 
taries on Job that were preserved and have reached us. If we consider the scarcity of the extant Arian exeget- 
ical literature, the interest in Job appears to be significant. Therefore, it is not illogical to assume that such 
interest was due to the fact that the situation of these heretics was quite difficult at the end of the fourth 
century, for they had become the target of many harsh legal measures against them. In such a situation, the 
figure of Job was most suitable to be proposed as a model of firmness and resignation amid different calam- 
ities. We begin to see in these post-Origen sources a hint of the direction that exegesis would take. 

In general, we notice that all the works on Job were composed when there existed a contrast between the 
Alexandrian trend, which interpreted the texts of the Bible by making a large use of allegory, and the Antiochian 
trend, which gave preference to a literal interpretation. The book of Job, on which a wholesome lecture on mor- 
als could be based, favored the literalist trend. This trend dominates even though, as we will see more fully in the 
next sections of this introduction, the allegorical interpretation is not completely absent. The text raised difficult 
questions for the exegetes especially in those passages where the tormented Job bursts into assertions that may 
appear to be sacrilegious or even blasphemous, as when he curses the day of his birth (Job 3:3). All the exegetes 
whom we will introduce were extremely careful in interpreting these kinds of passages by adjusting them to 
their current Christian theodicy so that they might moderate those aspects that could cause scandal. 

Of the two Arian commentaries that we mentioned, the first is in Greek and has been recently attrib- 
uted to an Arian author named Julian.’ His Arian faith, even though it is disclosed discreetly, is undoubted, 
and the author who is unknown for the rest must be identified with the Arian author of the Constitutiones 
Apostolorum. The date of the commentary is uncertain but should be later than the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, probably later for reasons we have explained. Julian, who attributed the authorship of the book of Job 
to Moses, notices, in the first place, the value that can be derived from its literal interpretation, for the book 
shows us God's providence which is for all human beings and presents Job as a model of virtue to be imi- 
tated. Consequently, Julian's commentary is rigorously literal and like all the other commentaries in Greek 
follows the official biblical translation of the church, namely, the so-called Septuagint (LXX). The commen- 
tary is concise and explains the entire book of Job with a well-measured amount of exegesis. The author is 
very careful in conveniently explaining the scenes that present the dialogue between God and the devil in a 
decidedly anthropomorphic form that might be read as sacrilegious expressions. This generally concise text 


contains a large digression that criticizes the use of astrology,” demonstrates the author’s knowledge of 


8See W. Geerlings, “Hiob und Paulus: Theodizee und Paulinismus in der lateinische Thelogie am Ausgang des vierten Jahrhunderts,” Jabrbuch für 
Antike und Christentum 24 (1981): 56-66. 
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pagan literature and is rife with quotations from pagan poets. 


The second commentary of Arian tendency that has been transmitted to us and was misattributed to 
Origen is in Latin, and its author is conventionally indicated as Anonymus in Job. Unlike the previous com- 
mentary, this one is extremely verbose and largely incomplete. In 150 columns of the seventeenth volume of 
the Patrologia Graeca, the unknown author has commented on the book only up to Job 3:19. Job is inter- 
preted as a figure of Christ and his sufferings as types of Christ's passion, an interpretation that cannot be 
easily applied to all the details of the text. However, the unknown author, being absolutely interested in 
long digressions of moral character, does not take care to develop systematically this typology and is content 
to mention it only now and then. He also adds another more obvious interpretation where Job is a figure of 
the exemplary Christian, who does not give evil for evil but applies the precept to love one’s enemies. In par- 
ticular, this example is demonstrated by the martyr. The interpretation is mostly literal. The Arian faith of 
the author, which is not openly professed, is shown clearly in certain details. The composition of this writ- 


ing must be roughly dated from the period between the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the 
fifth. 


Of a commentary on Job by Evagrius, we only have a few fragments transmitted in catenae. The papyri 
of Tura have preserved, with a small number of lacunae, the commentary on Job by Didymus the Blind, the 
last great representative of the Alexandrian school and the faithful follower of the doctrine and exegesis of 
Origen. The papyrus abruptly ends at the beginning of the interpretation of Job 17. In the catenae, the com- 
mentary by Didymus stops just after this chapter and suggests that his original work did not amply extend 
beyond Job 17." In accordance with Origen, Didymus also takes Job as the symbol of the righteous person 
who is exposed to temptation and trials. Thus he presents him to his readers as a model of courage, persis- 
tence and submission to divine will and as a laudable exemplar of the exercise of free will. Consequently, the 
interpretation of the book is developed in a moral and hortatory sense and therefore presents frequent 
present-day references of a general character. In order to draw a moral sense from the text, Didymus is 
often obliged to interpret it tendentiously and in a forced manner. The daily, common banquets of Job’s chil- 
dren (Job 1:4) are presented as an example of concord and brotherly love. Job's regret that he had not died 
in his mother’s womb ( Job 3:4) signifies a request for an explanation of God's judgments. This regret only 
seeks to cause an explanation that may be profitably used by others.” In his comment on the passage, in 
which Job curses the day of his birth (Job 3:3), Didymus does not admit any possible literal interpretation 
and, by making use of allegory, introduces the Origenian theme of the preexistence of the soul where souls 
are placed into bodies as a punishment for a previous fault. Therefore Job, who does not speak for himself 
only but for the entire human race, wishes that day (that is, that fault) had never occurred.” Didymus’s 
allegorical interpretation is certainly not limited to this passage and is evident in many others, but it is gen- 


erally less frequent than in his other commentaries. The most natural explanation may be that, because of 


The text of the papyrus has been published with a facing German translation in Didymus der Blinde, Kommentar zu Hiob I (cc. 1-4), edited by A. 
Henrichs, Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 1 (Bonn: R. Habelt, 1969); II (cc. 5-6), edited by A. Henrichs, Papyrologische Texte und 
Abhandlungen 2 (Bonn: R. Habelt, 1968); III (cc. 7-11), edited by U. D. Hagedorn, Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 3 (Bonn: R. Habelt, 
1968); IV 1 (cc. 12-15), edited by U. D. Hagedorn, Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 33,1 (Bonn: R. Habelt, 1985). 
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the character of this specific text, Didymus was able to draw a moral lesson from it without the need to go 
beyond its literal sense, so that he limited the allegorical interpretation to particular passages, which, after 
all, are not all that rare. However, as we will soon see, the contents of the book of Job were extremely suit- 
able for an allegorical interpretation. Nevertheless, we cannot help being fairly amazed at the fact that an 
exegete who usually made an ample use of allegory in this case significantly limited his typically allegorical 
method of interpretation. Perhaps this anomaly can be explained in the context of the entire Didymian exe- 
gesis that takes into account the fact that Didymus was active in the historical period when the Antiochian 
reaction against the Alexandrian allegorical method had reached its climax. He might have preferred on 
some occasions to make a few concessions to his adversaries in the case of texts whose contents were suit- 
able for a tropological, moral interpretation without going far beyond the literal sense. We notice a similar 
policy in the commentary by Didymus on Ecclesiastes. The fact that it is not possible to indicate a precise 
chronology for this work, but only that it dates from the end of the fourth century, does not allow us to give 


a more precise explanation.” 


The commentary by John Chrysostom on Job (late fourth-early fifth century) is slightly later than that 
by Didymus. It has been directly transmitted in two manuscripts and indirectly in catenae with a large 
number of fragments that include, as usually happens with this author, abundant spurious interpolated 
material. There were doubts concerning the genuineness of the entire commentary, but recent studies 
have proven its authenticity with reasonable certainty. Although not as extensive as his other exegetical 
works, which were mostly derived from his activity as a preacher, the commentary on Job (as well as that on 
the prophet Isaiah) does not appear as a development of previous preaching. Rather, this commentary on 
Job may be a preliminary draft that came to be expanded into a series of homilies to be preached to the con- 
gregation. The main structural feature of this commentary is the irregularity in the proportion between the 
scriptural quotations and their explanation. In some cases, a brief quotation is followed by an extended 
explanation, while in many other cases an entire series of biblical verses receives only an extremely cursory 
explanation or is even presented without any explanation. Scholars have suggested the possible loss of 
material in the course of the manuscript tradition. However, it is preferable to think, on the basis of some 
clarifications provided by the author, that he intended to offer only a cursory and basic explanation, neglect- 
ing many passages in order to focus only on those that he considered to be most significant. The kind of 
interpretation in this commentary is rigorously moral and literal, as is usual for this exegete of the Antio- 
chian school. If we consider, in addition, his predominant moral interest due to his pastoral activity, we see 
how the contents of the book of Job were suitable in the highest degree to this purpose without any need to 
resort to allegory. The author had only to be careful in interpreting conveniently the most desecrating pas- 
sages. For instance, when Job curses the day of his birth, Chrysostom solves this difficult point by observing 
that these words derived from despair and not from wickedness or a protest against the Creator. > Chrysos- 
tom’s interpretation of Job in general sees in him a righteous man who resists temptation. Job is a model of 


the wise man. 


See Manlio Simonetti, Origene esegeta e la sua tradizione (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2004), 357-92. 
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A contemporary of Chrysostom was Polycronius, bishop of Apamea and brother of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Like his brother (but without reaching his fame), he produced a large number of exegetical writings 
in which he faithfully followed the literalism of the Antiochian school. However, only fragments of his 
numerous commentaries have reached us through catenae. As a result, we can now read only a few short 
texts concerning the book of Job. 

Olympiodorus, a deacon from Alexandria, was active in the sixth century and produced various com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament, including one on Jeremiah, one on Ecclesiastes and one on Job.” He used 
the commentary by Polycronius as a source and more sporadically that by Chrysostom. Like the commen- 
tary by Chrysostom, Olympiodorus'’s work was transmitted to us directly through two manuscripts and 
indirectly through quotations in catenae. The book of Job is divided, in Olympiodorus's commentary, not 
into the traditional forty-two chapters but into thirty-three. The explanation of each chapter is preceded by 
an introduction that summarizes its main contents. The author then makes comments on progressive, 
short pericopes of the entire text of each chapter. Like the three commentaries in Greek that we have men- 
tioned, Olympiodorus’s text is based on the biblical text of the Septuagint. This author also refers, unlike 
the others, to the Greek translations known through the Hexapla of Origen, especially to that by Symma- 
chus, and rarely to those by Aquila and Theodotion. At the time of Olympiodorus, the exegetical traditions 
of Alexandria and Antioch were finished or at least receding, It is not surprising if our deacon produced a 
mostly literal commentary that uses allegory only occasionally. This author often refers to interpretations 
proposed by other unidentified exegetes which he relates without arguing. Olympiodorus was active in an 
age in which the vitality of patristic exegesis in the east was over, so that he appears to be not an original 
exegete but the last representative of a tradition that had by now become sedimentary and was based on the 
interpretation of Job as a model of a righteous and wise man. 

If we move to the Latin West, after regretting the loss of the commentary on Job by Hilary of Poitiers, 
which was translated, according to Jerome, from the homilies of Origen,” we find around the eighties of the 
fourth century the De interpellatione Job et David by Ambrose.” As can be inferred from the title, this is not a 
proper commentary but a series of homilies in which the preacher presents the two famous characters as 
examples, in spite of their differences, of human frailty. Ambrose describes the work in detail, with ample 
references to the Scriptures, demonstrating that humanity can resist adversities only through the grace of 
divine protection. We have already introduced the commentary by the Arian Anonymus in Job, so that we 
pass now to the Adnotationes in Job, which Augustine dictated around 400.” This extremely concise com- 
mentary explains, through a literal interpretation, the book of Job in nearly its entirety, stopping only at Job 
40:5 when Job humbly submits to the judgment of God. That comes at a point representing, for Augustine, 
the logical conclusion of the entire story of the vexed chief character. The commentary is not structured, as 
is usual in writings of this kind, in a succession of separate quotations from the text with their specific 


explanation, but in a continuous speech, in which quotations are embedded into the context of the explana- 
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tion. On the basis of his doctrine of the universality of sin, Augustine presents Job as aware, in spite of his 
righteousness, of this intrinsic sinfulness. The final statement of the chief character, who declares that he 
does not want to add anything else to what he had said formerly, indicates, in Augustine's opinion, the 
progress of the soul that cannot resist God any longer and takes refuge in the unfathomable nature of the 
mystery. 

A few years after the publication of the Augustinian commentary, there appeared a work by the presby- 
ter Philip. Philip was an almost unknown character. We only have proof that he was an auditor” of Jerome 
according to Gennadius.” This information was probably drawn from the mention of Jerome by Philip in 
the letter of dedication opening his commentary. However, the relationship to Jerome is evidenced espe- 
cially by the fact that Philip used as the reference text for his commentary the new translation of the book 
of Job which Jerome had included in his hebraica veritas.’ This work was Jerome's new Latin translation of 
the Bible, which he had based on the original Hebrew text and is now commonly indicated as Vulgate (Vg). 
This is a significant innovation in comparison with Ambrose and Augustine, who were still using the Vetus 
Latina,” and Philip often extols the translation by Jerome in his commentary. The transmission of Philip's 
work has been extremely complicated.” It was transmitted by several codices that attribute it to Philip, 
probably on the basis of a manuscript that transmitted it without the name of the author. The same text 
that had been printed under the name of Philip in its editio princeps of 1527 was reprinted in 1545 under the 
name of Bede. Later, it was also misattributed to Jerome, so that in the reprint of Migne (PL 26) it is 
included among the spurious works of Jerome. But the most important fact is that this reprint does not 
present the rather prolix original text of the commentary but a substantially abridged version. Conse- 
quently, the full text is not easily accessible now, while the abridged one that we have used in our commen- 
tary is easily available. The interpretation proposed by Philip is on two different levels. The first is the 
historical level which deals with the misfortunes of Job and explains them in a literal way. The second level 
is characterized by an extremely allegorical interpretation that considers Job as a figure of Christ and his 
three supposed friends as symbols of the heretics. These two kinds of interpretations run in parallel lines 
throughout the work. For instance, the seven sons of Job prefigure the sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit, 
and his three daughters the law, the prophets and the gospel. Job, who curses the day of his birth, signifies 
Christ, who has taken upon himself the entire mortality of the human race and deprecates the transgres- 
sion of Adam.” 

Julian of Eclanum made use of the new translation of the Bible by Jerome but also referred often to the 
previous Latin translations. His commentary appears concise.” The only manuscript that has transmitted 


his work to us probably omits some sections of the original text. In addition, the story of this text is also 


"Pupil, disciple. 
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quite complicated. The manuscript including this text, the Codex Cassinensis 371, indicates the presbyter 
Philip as its author. For this reason, Dom Amelli published the commentary under this name in 1897. 
Thanks to Father Vaccari, the genuine author was finally traced back. Now the attribution to Julian is con- 
sidered certain, because the commentary has also used some material from those commentaries of Chrysos- 
tom and Polycronius. This feature points to Julian, the only Latin exegete who adhered to the Antiochian 
literalism and was in close relationship with Theodore of Mopsuestia, the brother of Polycronius. The sub- 
stitution of the name of Julian with that of Philip was probably also due to reasons of opportunity, because 
Julian was a follower of Pelagius and a strong opponent of Augustine. For this reason, he was repeatedly 
condemned as a heretic. His interpretation is of a historical character and interprets the experience of Job, 
which is presented as exemplary, as a demonstration that virtue is accessible to those who want to reach it. 
The afflictions that Job endures are seen as temptations that God permits in order to try the soundness of 


the virtue which he has obtained and to corroborate it. 


Gregory the Great is the author of the most extended and thorough commentary on the book of Job that 
has been transmitted to us from the patristic age. It consists of thirty-five books that were mostly composed. 
after a long series of colloquial explanations given in Constantinople (c. 579), where he was the representa- 
tive of the bishop of Rome. This ample and exacting work was completed, in any case, in Rome, when 
Gregory had already been appointed as pope. We know that he took extreme care with the final version and 
publication of his works. The unusual length of the Gregorian writing is due to the method of explanation 
used by Gregory more than to the size of the book of Job. Gregory places himself before the biblical text 
with the greatest liberty. He often drifts into the inspiration of the moment with little or no concern for 
precision or for wandering from the outline of the text that he is examining—a text that often seems to be 
only an occasion for ascetical and moral digressions. As he clearly explains in the prefatory letter addressed 
to his friend, Leander of Seville, if the exegete in the course of his explanation of the biblical text finds a 
good occasion to edify, he must not miss it. Later he can come back to the norm of the accurate explanation 
of the text, like a river when it meets along its bed a low valley, broadens to fill it and only later resumes its 
natural course. We are here in the presence of the most authentic Alexandrian tradition that has the 
utmost certainty that the holy text nourishes every thought and every meditation of the committed Chris- 
tian. It is not restricted to a given subject but is open, alive and new, so that it invites the interpreter to infer 
constantly from it new meanings, in accordance with the requirements of the moment and with the capac- 
ity of the interpreter. In the description of his hermeneutical method that Gregory makes in the prefatory 
letter, we read, “[The divine word] is, so to speak, like a river which is both deep and shallow, in which a 


lamb can walk and an elephant must swim.” 2 


Gregory’s interpretation of the book of Job is programmatically structured according to the hermeneutical 
method of Origen that had been spread in the West by Ambrose and Rufinus. In this method, Origen distin- 
guished three different levels of interpretation.“ First we lay the foundations of the literal sense (historiae); then, 


through the typological interpretation (typicam), we raise the building of our mind, so that it may be a fortress 


Gregory the Great Ep. Leandro 2. 
Gregory the Great Ep. Leandro 4. 
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of faith; finally, through the moral sense (moralitas), we cover, so to speak, the building with a layer of color” (Ep. 
Leandro 3). This means the first interpretation, since it is literal, has the explanation of the dramatic events in 
Job's life as its object. The other two interpretations, being of symbolic character, refer these events, on the one 
hand, to Christ and the church through an interpretation which we can define as collective [collettivo] (christo- 
logical and ecclesiological) and, on the other, to the existential experience of each Christian through an individ- 
ual, topical [topico] interpretation. In the transition from the theoretical proposal to practice, this exegetical 
method is employed without excessive rigor. In fact, in the first books, Gregory interprets each passage of the 
biblical text according to the three levels of interpretation; but later this procedure becomes freer, with an evi- 
dent preference for the moral and typological interpretation. The fundamental allegory used by Gregory, 
according to his collective interpretation, sees Job as a figure of Christ as well as of the church, which is the 
body of Christ. Again, the three friends signify the heretics. By contrast, according to an individual interpreta- 
tion, Job is a figure of the Christian, who is devoted to his spiritual progress that leads him to perfection 
through the afflictions and trials of life. For instance, according to the collective interpretation, the seven sons 
and the three daughters of Job are, respectively, figures of the apostles and the faithful of the simplest order 
(Job 1:19-20). According to the individual interpretation, they signify, respectively, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit and the three virtues of faith, hope and charity (Job 1:38). 


Among the writings of the Greek Fathers, we also possess a series of twenty-four homilies by Hesychius 
of Jerusalem (fourth-fifth century) which analyze the first twenty chapters of Job. This work, however, has 
not been transmitted in its original Greek language but only in an Armenian translation.” Even though it is 
extremely difficult to reconstruct the chronology of Hesychius’s works, we can approximately date his com- 
mentary from the period between 412 and 439, when he was fully active as a priest and preacher in Jerusa- 
lem. As C. Renoux, the editor of the commentary, has pointed out,” Hesychius’ works do not appear to be 
influenced by the other Greek writers such as Didymus or Julian the Arian who preceded him. In general, it 
presents only a vague similarity with that of Chrysostom. Scholars have tried to establish whether Hesych- 
ius’ commentary originally extended beyond the twentieth chapter of the book of Job, but currently the 
most likely hypothesis is that it was conceived as a partial commentary on the first twenty chapters. * 
Hesychius appears to use allegory in his comments and explanations. He also makes typological references 
to Christ and the church. However, we cannot define his work as a product of the Alexandrian exegetical 
school, because the use of allegory is not systematic but is limited to certain passages. At the same time, we 
notice a constant attention to the moral and psychological aspects of Job in the course of his afflictions and 
arguments, and this undoubtedly reveals an openly pastoral purpose. Therefore we can conclude that 
Hesychius’ commentary takes its starting point from the moral and literal exegesis of Chrysostom, to 
which it adds a reasonable amount of typological allegory. 

In the context of eastern patrology, only two complete commentaries are extant, and both of them are 
written in Syriac. The first one has been transmitted among the works of Ephrem the Syrian, the greatest 


of the Syriac Fathers. He lived between 306 and 373 and is the author of numerous exegetical works on all 
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the books of the Bible. The commentary on Job, which has been published only in the extensive collection 
edited by J. S. Assemani in the eighteenth century,” appears to be spurious and later than Ephrem’s genuine 
exegetical writings.” However, the commentary appears to be quite interesting, even in its extreme concise- 
ness, because, together with a typically Syriac historical and literal interpretation, it presents frequent typo- 
logical and allegorical comments that reveal a phase in Syriac literature where the influence of Greek 
patrology, and especially of the allegorical school, was particularly strong. The second complete commen- 
tary on Job in Syriac” is that written by Ishodad of Merv, who was ordained bishop of Hedatta, near Mos- 
sul in Mesopotamia around 850, and is therefore a much later author than Ephrem. Since Ishodad was a 
Nestorian, his commentary, which is as concise as that by Ephrem, is extremely important for the history of 
Nestorian exegesis. Ishodad also quotes numerous passages from Theodore of Mopsuestia and other 
sources, which would have been lost without his commentary, and this undoubtedly makes his work 
extremely precious. In general, Isho‘dad favors a literal interpretation of the biblical text, according to the 
prevailing trend in Syriac exegesis, but also pays careful attention to any historical detail, so that he always 


tries to place Job and his personal experience in a precise and reliable historical context. 
P P pP P 


The Biblical Text Used by the Fathers 


In his introduction to the ACCS volume on Genesis 1—11, Andrew Louth wrote, “Compiling a patristic 
commentary on any part of the Old Testament raises questions not raised by such a commentary on the 
New Testament. These questions are largely to do with the actual biblical text and to a lesser extent with 
the higher criticism of that text (that is, questions of composition and authorship). With the New Testa- 
ment, the English text that we read nowadays is a translation of the New Testament more or less as the 
Greek Fathers themselves knew it. . . . However, with the Old Testament, there is a major difference. For 
the Christian Old Testament was the Greek Septuagint (usually abbreviated as LXX, the Latin numeral for 
seventy).”*° 

Without pursuing in detail the many questions concerning this ancient Greek translation” which, 
according to the majority of scholars, dates from the third century B.C., we can assert that it presents signif- 
icant differences with the Hebrew text translated in the Revised Standard Version, which is used as a basis 
for our pericopes. These differences are due to two main reasons. In the first place, it has been ascertained 
that the Septuagint used a more ancient, lost Hebrew text that was ampler and different from the 
Masoretic one, that is, from the Hebrew text that we possess now, and that has been used as the reference 
text for all the modern translations of the Bible. In the second place, the different translators of the Septua- 
gint were not all equally competent in Hebrew, so that they gave erroneous or controversial interpretations 


of Hebrew words in the course of their translations.*® With all its evident idiosyncrasies and variants, the 
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Septuagint nonetheless was received into the first Christian communities and became the standard Chris- 


tian Bible. This text was always the basis of the exegesis of the Greek Fathers. 


In the West, the situation appears to be quite similar. The Latin Fathers, in fact, first used the Vetus Lat- 
ina, that is, a Latin translation of the Bible that was based on the Septuagint, and then they later used the 
Vulgate, that is, the new Latin translation of the Bible made by Jerome (c. 347-419) at the end of the fourth 
century. The Vulgate was, in the intention of Jerome, a faithful translation from the Hebrew text, and we 
can assert with some accuracy that his basic Hebrew text did not differ significantly from the Masoretic 
text that we possess now. However, Jerome, in the course of his translations, constantly took into consider- 
ation the Septuagint and the later Greek translations of Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus together with 
Hebrew hexaplar texts.” As a result, his translation frequently differs from the Masoretic text and conse- 


quently from modern translations of the Bible. Our annotation reveals many of these differences. 


Finally, with regard to the Syriac Fathers, they used as their basic text the standard Syriac translation of 
the Bible that is generally defined as Peshitta (that is, the simple version). Scholars mostly agree on the fact 
that the Peshitta is generally a faithful, but not slavish, translation from the Masoretic Hebrew text. ® One 
might expect here an agreement between the biblical text used by the Syriac Fathers and the modern trans- 
lation of the RSV. However, this is not the case, because not only does the Peshitta reveal a dependence on 
the Targum“! and even on the Septuagint, but it also presents significant variants derived from Hebrew ver- 
sions different from the Masoretic one, that is, from lost Hebrew versions which were used by the transla- 


tors of the Peshitta. 


The differences between these three main translations (the LXX, Vulgate and Peshitta) and the 
Masoretic text are not quantitatively constant in all the books of the Bible but are more significant and fre- 
quent in some of them. In the case of the book of Job, we can say that the differences are extremely frequent 
and significant. For this reason, at the end of each pericope of our commentary we have added an ample 
apparatus that records all the significant variants between the text of RSV and those of the translations of 
the Septuagint, Vulgate and Peshitta. These were the biblical versions used by the Fathers in their commen- 
taries. We invite the reader to always check these variants before reading each passage. Even though this 
might appear to be tedious at first, we are certain that the reader will soon be able to appreciate the richness 
of the biblical tradition transmitted by the ancient exegetes and to reflect on the different variants, which 
raise questions of great interest even in our modern context. In a sense, this commentary also wants to 


stimulate the creativity and personal meditation of the reader. 


Editorial Note On the Present Commentary 
After examining the whole of the available material on Job, we have sought to make a judicious selection 
of texts. In the first place, we have noticed that three of the extant patristic writings on Job, namely, the 


Anonymus in Job, the De interpellatione Job et David by Ambrose and the Adnotationes in Job by Augustine, are 


Hexaplar texts are defined as those texts that were used by Origen in his Hexapla, that is, a parallel presentation of the different biblical texts placed 
side by side on six different columns. 
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not suitable for a modern exegetical study of the book of Job. The first work is extremely verbose and 
incomplete, covering only the first two chapters of Job and part of the third, and its typological and allegori- 
cal interpretation appears to be more clearly and more maturely developed in the works of other authors. 
The work by Ambrose is heavily influenced by the rhetoric of his age and does not actually comment on the 
biblical text in a systematic way but turns out to be mostly a presentation and panegyric of the figure of Job. 
Finally, the Adnotationes in Job by Augustine, as the title suggests, are notes on the book of Job. Even though 
they present numerous interesting remarks, they are far from being a systematic commentary on the differ- 
ent sections of the biblical text. In fact, they appear to be extremely free treatments of passages from Job, 
where the biblical text is not isolated and analyzed but is embedded in each treatment. For all these reasons 
we have agreed that these three works could be eliminated from the present study. With a couple of excep- 
tions, we have also decided not to include in our commentary all those occasional comments on Job that are 
scattered among the works of many patristic authors. Even though such comments can be interesting, nev- 
ertheless we thought it would be more consistent and organic to privilege the complete or proper commen- 
taries on Job that give an ample and substantial image of the exegesis of each author. 

Therefore we have used for our volume the following ancient commentaries on Job: the Greek 
Fathers— Origen, Didymus the Blind, Julian the Arian, John Chrysostom, Hesychius of Jerusalem, Olym- 
piodorus; the Latin Fathers—Julian of Eclanum, Philip the Priest, Gregory the Great; and the Syriac 
Fathers—Ephrem the Syrian, Isho‘dad of Merv. 


Manlio Simonetti and Marco Conti 


THE HOLINESS, FATHERLY LOVE 
AND WEALTH OF JOB 
JOB 1:1-5 


Overview: The Fathers emphasize the special 
position occupied by Job as a model of piety. It is 
evident that even though they do not assert it 
openly, Job represents in their views a figure and 
a foreshadowing of Christian piety, that is, a type 
of the perfect Christian who will be formed by 
the preaching of Christ and the gospel. Job is ab- 
solutely righteous and turns away from any kind 
of evil (CHrysostom). He is blessed by God, that 
is, he has the grace of God (EpHrem, CHrysos- 
tom). He possesses modesty and an interior 
wealth, like a true Christian (CHrysostom, Hesy- 
cutus). His family represents a model of har- 
mony, that is, foreshadows the harmony of the 


Christian life (CHrysostom, Dipymus, IsHo‘pap). 


1:1 There Was a Man 


A Brame ess Man. Curysostom: Each of 
these epithets is sufficient to show the beauty of 
Job’s soul. But, as a lover multiplies the details in 
order to describe the one he loves, so the same 
occurs here. “Blameless” the text says, that is, 
perfectly virtuous. “Upright,” and also “true,” and 
also “pious,” and again, “he turned away from any 
evil.” Notice the words “from any,” and not simply 
from one evil and not from another. Where are 


those who assert that human nature is inclined 


Jos 1:1-5 


toward evil? What fear, what tribunals and what 
laws made Job as he is? COMMENTARY ON JOB 1.1. 


Tue Prous Jos Is BLessep By Gop, EpHREM 
THE SYRIAN: Even though many others lived in 
Uz, no one was comparable to Job with regard to 
piety and innocence. He was of high reputation 
and was celebrated in everybody’s words. And so 
that no one might think these things had been 
granted to Job thanks to his human ability, God 
never allowed a single possession of Job’s to per- 
ish. [God] said, “My desire is that even a single 
hair, a loss that would be the very slightest, may 
be returned and increased for Job.” CommMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 1.1.° 


1:2 Seven Sons and Three Daughters 


A Prosperous Proceny. CHrysostom: Notice 
how the author first of all speaks about Job's vir- 
tue and then of the goods Job has received from 
God. Observe the opportunity Job received to 
have children, and the proportion of children 
who are boys, desired as a source of greater bene- 
fit. Scripture says immediately why the man must 
receive our praise. It is because of the greatness of 
Job’s virtue and the fruitfulness of his soul. And 
indeed we derive all such goods from virtue. That 
is why I speak about beautiful and plentiful prog- 
eny. “There shall not be,” Scripture says, “male or 
female barren among you.” But Abraham was 
childless, so that you might learn that Abraham’s 
goods were not the reward of virtue but of other 
goods. Therefore God has promised those goods 
in order to be generous to you. COMMENTARY ON 
JoB 1.2.4 


1:3 A Great Man 


MopesrtY 1n WEALTH. Curysostom: The 
author calls Job a man of the East; he was supe- 
rior to all in radiance and celebrity and could 
name distinguished and illustrious ancestors. 
How could Job not be incited to pride by the vir- 
tue that reigned in his soul, by the joy which his 


children gave him and by the fact he was the only 
one who simultaneously possessed wealth and 
virtue and the privilege to descend from illustri- 
ous fathers? But when these goods fall into the 
hands of the impious, heed what the prophet 
says: “Since pride has completely grasped them, 
they have clothed themselves in their injustice 
and impiety.” But as for Job, he declares, “Why 
do the wicked live and grow old in their prosper- 
ity?”° Now it was not like that at all for Job. It is 
not the nature of wealth that causes bad conduct 
but the mind of those who do not use wealth 
properly. COMMENTARY ON JOB 1.3. 


Jos Possesses INTERNAL WEALTH. HESYCH- 
IUS OF JERUSALEM: You see the greatness of Job’s 
external wealth; but his internal wealth was 
even greater. The visible riches were splendid, 
but the invisible riches were even more splendid 
because they last; visible riches grow old, lose 
their value and continually collapse into the 
most pitiful corruption and destruction. Homi- 


LIES ON JOB I.1.2-3E.° 


1:4-5 Sanctifying His Children 


Harmony In Jos’s FAMILY. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Mutual understanding, the greatest good, was 
profound within Job’s family. They were accus- 
tomed to have meals together, to hold a common 
banquet—a custom, to be sure, that signifi- 
cantly contributes to establishing a profitable 
mutual understanding. Do you perceive, dear 
brothers, the joy of the banquet mixed with 
security? Do you observe this brotherly table? 
Do you see that harmoniously united group? 
Profound affection is the source of all this. 
CoMMENTARY ON JoB 1.4.” 


Purity oF Jos’s CHILDREN. DIDYMUS THE 
Brinn: Here the text stresses the great purity of 


Job’s children. Since [Job] did not perceive any 


"PTS 35:3. *ESOO 2:2. *Deut 7:14. *PTS 35:5. *Ps 73:6 (72:6 
LXX). SJob 21:7. 7PTS 35:6. *PO 42.1:70. °PTS 35:7. 


sin in them, he sacrificed because of [the sons’ ] 
disposition. Job was aware that the human weak- 
ness and sluggishness that mark young persons 
often escalates. This is also why St. Paul said, “I 
am not aware of anything against myself.”'° And 
the psalmist, “Forgive my hidden faults.” There- 
fore we have to believe that the sons of Job did 
not die because of their own sins. COMMENTARY 
ON JOB 1.5.” 


Jos’s RITES oF PURIFICATION, ISHOʻDAD OF 
Merv: “Job would sanctify them,” that is, Job 
purified them through the waters of cleansing 


Jos 1:1-5 


and through the sacrifices that he offered for 
them. And since the righteous man had full confi- 
dence in the fact that his children were free from 
manifest sins, thanks to the education and in- 
struction which he had given them, he offered 
sacrifices for their secret sins and thoughts by 
saying, “It may be that my children have sinned 
and cursed God in their hearts.” 

COMMENTARY ON Jos 1.5.” 


11 Cor 4:4. “Ps 19:12 (18:13 LXX). “PTA 1:56-58. CSCO 
229:236. 


Jos 1:6-19 


SATAN OBTAINS LEAVE TO TEMPT JOB 
JOB 1:6-19 


Overview: The Fathers in general view this 
section concerning the intervention of the devil 
as an allegorical narrative (IsHo'pap, HEsycu- 
tus), where the trial of Job symbolizes the con- 
stant struggle of the righteous against the 
temptations and passions inspired by the malice 
of the devil (Grecory). Job’s wealth is the fruit 
of his righteousness, but he has to lose such 
wealth in the trial imposed by God (Curysos- 
tom). The power of the devil can extend only to 
the limits set by God (JuLian or Ectanum, Hesy- 
cuius, Dipymus, Curysostom). The real instruc- 
tion of the righteous, and the Christian, who is 
foreshadowed by Job, happens through the loss 
of material goods and the endurance of afflic- 
tions (GREGORY). 


1:6 Satan Comes Before God 


Even THE Devit’s THooucuts ARE KNOWN TO 
Gop. IsHo‘pap oF Merv: There was never a spe- 
cial meeting where Satan dared to speak, to for- 
mulate questions and receive answers—nothing 
of the sort—but these facts are reported in a nar- 
rative style for the edification of the listeners. ... 
They never took place in reality, and here the 
devil did not address God or pose questions; 
Satan never had the faculty to speak to God or to 
see him who is the one that “the creatures of fire 
and spirit”’ cannot see, but [the devil] meditated 
in his heart, and God, “who searches the hearts 
and examines the mind,” knew the devil’s malice. 
COMMENTARY ON Jos 1.6.’ 


AT THE SERVICE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. HeEsy- 
CHIUS OF JERUSALEM: Was there ever a time when 
the angels did not stand before the Lord? Was it 
not written about them that “a thousand thou- 


sands served him, and ten thousand times ten 


thousand stood before him”?* But this coming, in 
our opinion, is that of the angels who had been 
sent to serve human beings. Paul actually says, 
“Are not all angels ministering spirits sent to 
serve those who will inherit salvation?” Homi- 


LIES ON JOB 2.1.6.° 


1:7-8 Where Have You Come From? 


CONSIDER My SERVANT JOB. GREGORY THE 
Great: Satan's “going to and fro on the earth” 
represents his exploring the hearts of the carnal. 
In this way he is seeking diligently for grounds of 
accusation against them. He “goes round about 
the earth,” for he surrounds human hearts in 
order to steal all that is good in them, that he may 
lodge evil in their minds, that he may occupy 
completely what he has taken over, that he may 
fully reign over what he has occupied, that he 
may possess the very lives of those he has per- 
fected in sin. Note that he does not say he has 
been flying through the earth but that he has 
been “walking up and down it.” For in fact he is 
never easily dislodged from whomever he tempts. 
But where he finds a soft heart, he plants the foot 
of his wretched persuasion, so that by dwelling 
there, he may stamp the footprints of evil prac- 
tice, and by a wickedness similar to his own he 
may render reprobate all whom he is able to over- 
come. But in spite of this, blessed Job is com- 
mended with these words, “Have you considered 
my servant Job? There is no one like him on the 
earth, a blameless and upright man who fears 
God and turns away from evil.” To him, whom 
divine inspiration strengthens to meet the enemy, 


God praises as it were even in the ears of Satan. 


1Ps 104:4 (103:4 LXX). 7Jer 17:10. *CSCO 229:237. *Dan 7:10. 
Heb 1:14. SPO 42.1:84. 


For God’s praise of Job is the first evidence of 
Job's virtues, so that they may be preserved when 
they are manifested, But the old enemy is enraged 
against the righteous the more he perceives that 
they are hedged around by the favor of God's pro- 


tection. MORALS ON THE Book oF Jos 2.65.66." 


1:9-10 Does Job Fear God for Nothing? 


WEALTH RECEIVED FROM Gop. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Do you see that Job’s wealth was a gift from God? 
Do you see that it was not the fruit of injustice? 
How Job had to suffer in order to demonstrate to 
people that his wealth was not the fruit of injus- 
tice! And behold, the devil himself bore witness 
to him from above and did not realize that he 
praised Job as well by saying that he had not 
acquired that wealth through illicit trading and 
through the oppression of others. Instead, Job 
owed his wealth to God’s blessing, and his secu- 
rity came from heaven. You would have not 
rejoiced if Job had not been virtuous. But the 
devil praised and covered him with laurels with- 
out realizing what he was doing. COMMENTARY 
on JoB 1.10." 


1:11-12 Stretch Out Your Hand 


ALLEGORICAL MEANING OF Gop’s Hann, 
Dipymus THE Buinn: “[God’s] hand” must be 
understood in a variety of ways. It is either the 
power that punishes or serves punishment, usu- 
ally referred to in the Scripture as “tools of 
wrath,”’ or the protecting and guarding power in 
the Scripture, “No one can snatch them out of 
the Father’s hand.” Even the Son can be 
shielded by the hand which protects and sup- 
ports those who are under it, in accordance with 
the word, “The right hand of the Lord [has] 
exalted [me]; the right hand of the Lord acts 
valiantly.” The quoted words prove that no one 
is tempted without God’s permission. For God 
says, “See, I have given everything into your 
hand.” But in order to show that this permission 


is given [only] with restrictions, it is added, 


Jos 1:1-5 


“Only do not stretch out your hand against 
him.” Thus afflictions occur neither due to fate 
nor arbitrarily but due to God’s permission, in 
order—as mentioned in the beginning—to 
proclaim Job's virtue, but sometimes for other 
reasons, concerning which we will speak later 
on. COMMENTARY ON Jos 111.” 


Gop Dogs Nort CONSIDER SaTAn’s 
Requests. Curysostom: [Satan] himself willed 
and desired to receive power over Job, but he did 
not dare to say so. “But you,” he says, “stretch out 
your hand.” Then, so that he may not say, “you 
indulgently struck him as though he was a house- 
hold servant,” God does not do that which the 
devil asked. Certainly God could, in doing that, 
justify himself by saying, “I did what you wanted; 
it is you who told me to touch him.” CommMEn- 
TARY ON JOB 1.118.” 


1:13-15 A Lone Servant Escapes 


A Day DELIBERATELY CHOSEN. JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: The day of trial is chosen by the devil 
in order that he may now overwhelm the holy Job 
with the variety of damages and afflictions. For 
previously, after offering the sacrifices, by having 
his meals in the circle of his children, Job could be 
safe in God's protection. It was not without 
meaning that on the day of the theft of the oxen 
and donkeys mention was also made of what hap- 
pened to the children as they were eating 
together. This was to show that all the misfor- 
tunes, by which the soul of the righteous man 
was to be crushed, happened simultaneously. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 1.13-15.14 


1:16 Sheep and Servants Destroyed 


Tue Fire Is tHe Devin. Hesycutus oF JERU- 
SALEM: Who is “the fire”? The enemy himself, 
about whom David said, “You will throw burning 


"LF 18:111-12. *PTS 35:19. °Rom 9:22. “Jn 10:29. “Ps 118:16 
(117:16 LXX). PPTA 1:84-86. “PTS 35:20. “CCL 88:6. 


Jos 1:6-19 


coals at them.”” In fact, he could not, as some 
people believe, cast thunderbolts, nor brandish 
lightning, nor set in motion any element. There- 
fore it is the devil in the semblance of fire who fell 
on the herds of sheep, with the intention of forc- 
ing Job to blaspheme God, as if it were he, who 
from heaven had destroyed the riches of the 


righteous. HomILIES ON Jos 3.1.16. 


Proor oF Gop’s AcTIon. DIDYMUS THE 
Brinn: It is remarkable how the news from the 
second [messenger] increases Job's pain. “Fire 
fell from heaven,” he says, “and burned up the 
sheep and the servants, and consumed them.” 
Even if Job thoroughly knew the teachings of the 
truth and understood that afflictions did not 
occur without God's permission, the incident 
still brought him great suffering for the people's 
sake, They were confused by what occurred. It 
was as if God had turned against Job. That the 
intruders during the attack took the cattle and 
killed the servants could be interpreted by the 
less intelligent as if the intruders were simply 
acting in accordance with the hostile customs of 
battle. They had attacked and behaved in that 
way due to lack of discipline and hate. Therefore 
[one might conclude] that the event was not sent 
from God. But when the fire that had fallen from 
heaven was reported, one might have feared that 
the weak would believe that virtue was nothing 
admirable, if God even punishes the one who 
possesses it. Yet even during this incident the 
holy man did not fall down but focused his 
entire attention on God’s work. COMMENTARY 
on JoB 1.16.” 


1:17 A Chaldean Raid 


Tue Power oF THE Devi. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Therefore we cannot consider these blows as 
coming directly from God. The devil amplifies 
the tragedy, as seen in the variety of the 
announced calamities. But, since Job was pious, 
he probably said, “It is God who strikes. Hence it 
is necessary to be patient.” The devil then argues. 


“Look!” the devil says. Consider what kind of 
men attack you. It is not only God who is fighting 
against you. Contemplate the great power of the 
devil and the way he has armed such numerous 
hordes. The devil has clothed himself in appear- 
ances. Even if you do not believe in the reality of 
divine judgment, you can see his ability to give 
demonic powers a visible form, even when he 
cannot create these powers. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 1.17." 


1:18-19 Job’s Children Die 


Loss Wisety INstructs THE HuMAN HEART. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: Sometimes, while the 
mind is sustained with the fullness and richness 
of a gift so large, if it enjoys uninterrupted secu- 
rity in these things, it forgets the source from 
which they have come. It imagines that it derives 
these things from itself in a way that never 
ceases. Hence it is that this same grace some- 
times withdraws itself for our good and shows 
the presumptuous mind how weak it is in itself. 
For then we really learn the source from which 
our good qualities proceed. Only by seemingly 
losing them are we made aware that they can 
never be preserved by our own efforts. And so 
for the purpose of tutoring us in lessons of 
humility, it very often happens that when the 
crisis of temptation is upon us, such extreme 
folly comes down upon our wisdom. Then, the 
mind being dismayed, it does not grasp how to 
meet the evils that threaten or how to guard 
against temptation. But this very foolishness 
wisely instructs the heart. For whatever causes 
the mind to turn to foolishness for a moment is 
afterwards faced as reality. As the mind becomes 
more humble, it becomes wiser. In this way the 
very wisdom that seems to be lost temporarily is 
now held in more secure possession. MORALS ON 
THE Book oF JoB 2.78." 


'5Ps 140:10 (139:11 LXX). PO 42.1:106. “PTA 1:96-98. PTS 
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Jos 1:20-22 


JOB BLESSES GOD 
IN HIS AFFLICTION 
JOB 1:20-22 


Overview: The Fathers agree in saying that Job 
preserves, in his affliction and inevitable despair, 
an undefeatable spirit of gratitude toward God 
(Curysostom, Epurem, Hesycuivs). From this 
we learn that affliction must not become for us a 
cause of temptation (GreGory). Nakedness is 
both gift and benevolence. Job’s words concerning 
this may best be understood of evil and sin, and 
not simply of possessions. Our only true posses- 
sion is godliness, which cannot be taken away 
even by death (CLEMENT). We should accept what 
God ordains for us, for he always ordains what is 
good (Bast). Like a good servant, Job counted 
the will of the Lord his greatest possession (Au- 
GUSTINE). 


1:20-21 Job Worships God 


A Sien oF Victory. CurysosToM: Do not 
believe, dear brothers, that Job’s gesture indicates 
a defeat. It is, above all, a sign of victory. Indeed, 
if he had done nothing, he would have appeared 
to be insensitive. Job actually demonstrates him- 
self to be altogether wise, fatherly and pious. 
What damage did he suffer? He grieves not only 
for the loss of his children and his cattle but also 
for the way they died. Who would have not been 
shattered by such events? Which man of steel 
would have not been affected? Paul himself often 
expressed his tearful reaction to events, “What 
are you doing weeping and breaking my heart?”' 
We should admire Paul’s response. In the same 


way, Job also deserves to be admired because, in 


spite of the emotion that pushed him to make 
that moving gesture, he does not speak a single 
inappropriate word. COMMENTARY ON JOB 1.20.” 


Tue Purity oF Jos. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: The 
text means that Job was not covered with crimes 
and evil deeds and would have returned “naked,” 
that is, pure and innocent to “his mother’s 
womb.” He was so firm in his holy frankness that 
you may easily imagine he had never turned aside 
from righteousness nor would have ever passed 
from virtue to vice in the future. COMMENTARY 


ON JOB 1.21. 


Gopuıness Is Our ONLy Truer Possession. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: Job’s words may be 
more elegantly understood of evil and sin in this 
way: Naked was I formed from the earth at the 
beginning, as if from a mother’s womb. Naked to 
the earth shall I also depart—naked? not of pos- 
sessions, for that would be a trivial and common 
thing; rather, naked of evil and sin and of the 
unsightly shape which follows those who have led 
bad lives. Obviously all of us human beings are 
born naked and again are buried naked, swathed 
only in grave clothes. For God has provided for us 
another life, and made the present life the way for 
the course which leads to it. He appoints the sup- 
plies derived from what we possess merely as pro- 


visions for the way. And when we come to the end 


"Acts 21:13. PTS 35:25-26, *ESOO 2:2. *See also Clement's Stro- 
mateis 4.25. 
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of this way, the wealth, consisting of the things 
which we possessed, journeys no farther with us. 
For not a single thing that we possess is properly 
our own. We are properly owners of only one pos- 
session, that is, godliness. Death will not rob us 
of this when it overtakes us. It will, however, 
throw out everything else, although it will do so 
against our will. For it is for the support of life 
that we all have received what we possess; and 
after enjoying merely the use of it, each one 
departs, obtaining from life what amounts to a 
brief memento. For this is the end of all prosper- 
ity; this is the conclusion of the good things of 
this life. It is only right, then, that the infant 
upon opening its eyes after issuing from the 
womb, immediately begins with crying, not with 
laughter. For it weeps, as if bewailing life, at 
whose hands from the outset it tastes of deadly 
gifts. For immediately on being born its hands 
and feet are swaddled; and swathed in bonds, it 
begins nursing. O introduction to life, precursor 
to death! The child has but entered on life, and 
immediately there is put upon it the clothing of 
the dead; for nature reminds those that are born 
of their end, This is also why the child, on being 
born, wails, as if crying plaintively to its mother. 
Why, O mother, did you bring me out into this 
life in which prolongation of life is progress to 
death? Why have you brought me into this trou- 
bled world, in which, on being born, swaddled 
bands are my first experience? Why have you 
delivered me to such a life as this, in which both a 
pitiable youth wastes away before old age, and old 
age is shunned as under the doom of death? 
Dreadful, O mother, is the course of life, which 
has death as the goal of the runner. Bitter is the 
road of life we travel, with the grave as the way- 
farer’s inn. Perilous the sea of life we sail, for it 
has Hades as a pirate to attack us. Humankind 
alone is born in all aspects naked, without a 
weapon or clothing born with it. This does not 
mean you are inferior to the other animals, but 
the nakedness and the fact you bring nothing 
with you are designed to produce thought. That 


thought, in turn, may bring out dexterity, expel 


sloth, introduce the arts for the supply of our 
needs, and beget a variety of ingenuity. For, 
naked, human beings are full of contrivances, 
being pricked on by their necessity, as by a goad, 
to figure out how to escape rains, how to elude 
cold, how to fence off blows, how to till the earth, 
how to terrify wild beasts; how to subdue the 
more powerful of them. Wetted with rain, they 
conceive of a roof; having suffered from cold, they 
invent clothing; being struck, they constructed a 
breastplate; their hands bleeding with the thorns 
in tilling the ground, they avail themselves of the 
help of tools; in their naked state liable to become 
a prey to wild beasts, they discovered from their 
fear an art which frightened the very thing that 
frightened them. Nakedness begat one accom- 
plishment after another, so that even their naked- 
ness was a gift and benevolence. Accordingly, Job 
also being made naked of wealth, possessions, of 
the blessing of children, of a numerous offspring, 
and having lost everything in a short time, 
uttered this grateful explanation: “Naked came I 
out of the womb, naked also I shall depart 
thither,” to God and to that blessed lot and rest. 
CATENA, FRAGMENT I.” 


Wuart Gop Orparns Is Atways Goon. BasIL 
THE Great: Be perfectly assured of this, that 
though the reasons for what is ordained by God 
are beyond us, yet always what is arranged for us 
by him who is wise and who loves us is to be 
accepted, be it ever so grievous to endure. He 
himself knows how he is appointing what is best 
for each and why the terms of life that he fixes 
for us are unequal. There exists some reason 
incomprehensible to us why some are sooner car- 
ried far away from us, and some are left a longer 
while behind to bear the burdens of this painful 
life. So we should always adore his lovingkind- 
ness and not express discontent, remembering 
those great and famous words of the great ath- 
lete Job, when he had seen ten children at one 


table, in one short moment, crushed to death, 


ANF 2:577™. 


“The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away.” 
As the Lord thought good so it came to pass. Let 
us adopt those marvelous words. At the hands of 
the righteous Judge, those who demonstrate sim- 
ilar good deeds shall receive a similar reward. We 
have not lost the boy;° we have restored him to 
the Lender. His life is not destroyed; it is 
changed for the better. He whom we love is not 
hidden in the ground; he is received into heaven. 
Let us wait a little while, and we shall be once 
more with him. The time of our separation is not 
long, for in this life we are all like travelers on a 
journey, hurrying on to the same shelter. While 
one has reached his rest, another arrives, another 
hurries on, but one and the same end awaits 
them all. He has outstripped us on the way, but 
we shall all travel the same road, and the same 


hostel awaits us all. LETTER 5.2.’ 


Wauart Have You Lost? Aucustine: Those 
who lost all their worldly possessions in the sack 
of Rome, if they owned their possessions as they 
had been taught by the apostle who himself was 
poor without, but rich within—that is to say, if 
they used the world as though not using it—they 
could say in the words of Job, heavily tried but 
not overcome, “Naked I came out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord has taken away; as it pleased the 
Lord, so it has happened: Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” Like a good servant, Job counted the 
will of his Lord his greatest possession and 
through obedience to that will his soul was 
enriched. It didn’t grieve him while he was still 
alive to lose those goods which he was shortly 
going to have to leave at his death. But as to those 
feebler spirits who, though they cannot be said to 
prefer earthly possessions to Christ, still hang on 
to them with a somewhat moderate attachment 
to them, they have discovered by the pain of los- 
ing these things how much they were sinning in 
loving them. For their grief is of their own mak- 
ing. In the words of the apostle quoted above, 
“They have pierced themselves through with 


many sorrows.”® For it was well that they who 
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had so long despised these verbal admonitions 
should receive the teaching of experience. For 
when the apostle says “They that will be rich fall 
into temptation,” and so on, what he blames in 
riches is not the possession of them but the desire 
for them. For elsewhere he says, “Charge those 
who are rich in this world not to be high-minded 
or trust in uncertain riches but in the living God, 
who gives us richly all things to enjoy; that they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute, willing to communicate; laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life.”"° They who were making such a use of 
their property have been consoled for light losses 
by great gains, and have had more pleasure in 
those possessions which they have securely laid 
past, by freely giving them away, than grief in 
which those they entirely lost by an anxious and 
selfish hoarding of them. For nothing could per- 
ish on earth except what they would be ashamed 
to carry away from the earth. Our Lord’s injunc- 
tion runs, “Do not lay up treasures for yourselves 
on earth, where moth and rust corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through or steal: for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.”"' And they who 
have listened to this injunction have proved in 
the time of tribulation how well they were 
advised in not despising this most trustworthy 
teacher and most faithful and mighty guardian of 
their treasure. For if many were glad that their 
treasure was stored in places which the enemy 
chanced not to light upon, how much better 
founded was the joy of those who, by the counsel 
of their God, have fled with their treasure to a 
citadel which no enemy can possibly reach! Crry 
or Gop 1.10.” 


“Basil wrote this letter to comfort Nectarius who had lost his son. 
7NPNE 2 8:114*, 1 Tim 6:10, °1 Tim 6:10. 1 Tim 6:17-19. 
“Mt 6:19-21. ?NPNF 1 2:7-8. 
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1:22 Job Did Not Sin 


No Sın ın Worp or Tuooucnt. HEsycuHius OF 
Jerusa.em: “Job did not sin” before God. That is, 
he was pure from sins committed with his tongue 
or in his thoughts, and he praised God by means of 
words in accordance with his thoughts. Actually 
“he did not charge God with insanity,” that is, Job 
does not accuse the will of God or scorn the econ- 
omy of the Creator, and he does not perceive 
insanity in the events that had occurred. He did 
not believe that the righteous are abandoned into 
the hands of sinners. HOMILIES ON Jos 3.1.22.” 


Grier Must Nor Leap To TEMPTATION. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: The mind that grieves 
over testing must be wary and diligent lest the 
temptation prompt it from within to utter words 
that are forbidden or to complain about being 
tested. It should be vigilant that the fire that tests 
it like gold not turn everything into mere chaff by 
the excesses of a lawless tongue. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 2.88." 


BPO 42.1.1:118. “LF 18:126. 


SATAN IS ALLOWED 
TO INFLICT SORES ON JOB 
JOB 2:1-8 


Overview: All the events in Job’s trial are ruled 
and controlled by divine providence (Curysos- 
tom). In his affliction he foreshadows the suffer- 


ing of Christ, after he assumed a human nature 


and human flesh (Grecory). Job endures another 
test: he is attacked by disease, that is, the suffer- 
ing moves to his own body (JuLIAN oF EcLanum, 
IsHo‘DaD). But God commands that his natural 


state of mind and reason are not destroyed 
(Epurem, Dipymus). Job is presented as a spec- 
tacle, that is, a model of behavior in affliction 
(IsHo'pap). 


2:1-2 God Questions Satan 


Tue DUTY OF THE ANGELS. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Why does the author describe the angels in the 
act of presenting themselves daily before the 
Lord? He does so that we might learn no actual 
event is overlooked by God's providence, and that 
the angels report what happens every day. Every 
day they are sent to settle some question, even 
though we ignore all this. That is the reason why 
they were created; that is their task, as the 
blessed Paul says, “They are sent to serve for the 
sake of those who are to inherit salvation.”’ “And 
the devil,” the text says, “also came among them.” 
You know why the angels are present. But why is 
the devil present? The latter is present to tempt 
Job; the former, in order to regulate our matters. 
Why is the devil questioned again before the 
angels themselves? Because he had said before 
them, “He will curse you to your face.” What a 
shameless nature! He has dared come back! Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 2.1.” 


2:3 Job Blameless and Upright 


Jos’s LIKENESS WITH CHRIST. GREGORY THE 
Great: How could it be that the Lord says to 
Satan, “You incited me against him?” especially if 
we assume that blessed Job is an anticipation of 
the Redeemer in his passion? Truly the Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
came to bear the scourges of our mortal nature 
that he might put away the sins of our disobedi- 
ence. But, seeing that he is of one and the self- 
same nature with the Father, how does the Father 
declare that he was moved by Satan against him, 
when it is acknowledged that no inequality of 
power, no diversity of will, interrupts the har- 
mony between the Father and the Son? Yet he 
who is equal to the Father by the divine nature 
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came for our sakes to be flogged in his human 
nature. He would have never endured these 
stripes if he had not taken the form of accursed 
human beings in the work of their redemption. 
And unless the first man had transgressed, the 
second would never have come to the humiliation 
and disgrace of the passion. When Satan moved 
the first man from the Lord, then the Lord was 
moved against the second Man. And so, Satan 
then moved the Lord to the affliction of this sec- 
ond Man, when the sin of disobedience brought 
down the first man from the height of upright- 
ness. For if the devil had not drawn the first 
Adam by willful sin into the death of the soul, the 
second Adam, being without sin, would have 
never come to the voluntary death of the flesh. 
Monrazs ON THE Book oF JoB 3.26.° 


2:4-5 Skin for Skin! 


TESTING BY PERSONAL INJURY SHORT OF 
Deartu. JULIAN oF EcLanum: Since the devil had 
seen that at the first attack of temptation the sta- 
bility of the holy man had not tumbled down, the 
devil came again before God, and by claiming that 
the temptation was not serious enough, he asserted 
that Job had now to be tested. The test would 
focus on Job’s own person, rather than his external 
circumstances. In fact, Satan supposed that Job 
had suffered the loss of his goods by hiding under a 
false appearance, according to the custom of all 
other people. Job did so to avoid the danger spite- 
ful words against God would pose to his salvation. 
Humans typically drive away the greatest losses by 
suffering smaller damages. Often, by opposing the 
hand, we ward off a vital danger to the head. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 2.4.4 


2:6 Only Spare His Life 


Jos Must Be TESTED, EPHREM THE SYRIAN: 


“Only spare his soul.” God does not say this as if 


"Heb 1:14. *PTS 35:33, *LF 18:147-48*. *CCL 88:8-9. 
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he wanted to prevent the devil from snatching 
Job’s life away, but he says “spare him.” That is, be 
careful not to destroy the natural state of Job’s 
mind and reason. So God arranged things in or- 
der that the devil, being convinced by the evi- 
dence of the facts, might acknowledge that Job, 
even though he was pressed by so many afflic- 
tions, could never be brought to blasphemy. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 2.6.” 


Tue MEANING oF “Spare His Lire” Dipy- 
MUS THE BLIND: The Lord allows even this for 
our best, so that Job should be presented as an 
expression and image of perseverance—like a 
marked pillar—and that he may be for his con- 
temporaries and his successors an example of 
such virtue. Indeed, this did happen. From the 
fighter and athlete himself one can hear the 
words, “I know that I shall be vindicated.” When 
the Lord surrendered him, he said, “Only spare 
his life.” This phrase can be understood in the fol- 
lowing way: often we see madness and confusion 
of mind in people. God alone, who knows the 
hidden, knows the reasons why these people have 
been surrendered [to testing] in such a way. 
What the Lord, therefore, wants to say is this: 
Do not numb or confuse Job’s mind. You may 
have what you demanded. Touch his flesh and 
bones. Consider whether “Only spare his life” 
might mean, “Do not kill him!” Commentary 
ON Jos 2.6.’ 
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2:7 Job Afflicted with Loathsome Sores 


NATURE oF Jos’s DISEASE. IsHo’DAD oF MERV: 
Job's disease is elephantiasis. When it strikes 
someone, his whole body putrefies, his flesh 
melts away, the features of his face decompose, 
his nostrils disappear, and a filthy, sour and cor- 
rosive pus constantly oozes from his body. [Job] 
inspires horror and disgust not only in his 
neighbors but in himself as well. COMMENTARY 
on Jos 2.7.° 


2:8 Job Sat Among the Ashes 


Jos Is a SPECTACLE TO THE WoR LD. IsHo'DAD 
oF Merv: God made Job sit “outside the town” in 
order to present him as “a spectacle to the 
world,” so that afterwards no one might refuse to 
believe that it was him who had endured such 
tribulations. In the course of time, the visitors of 
that place might gain a profit from the experience 
of seeing Job. For the same reason our Lord left 
Lazarus in the grave for four days, so that his 
body might give a bad odor. After smelling his 
body, no one could refuse to believe in Lazarus's 


. 10 
resurrection. COMMENTARY ON JOB 2.8. 


5ESOO 2:2-3. ‘Job 13:18. 7PTA 1:138. CSCO 229:238-39. 
91 Cor 4:9. CSCO 229:239. 
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JOB’S FRIENDS COME 
TO CONSOLE HIM 
JOB 2:9-13 


Overview: After the physical trial of the loss of 
wealth and children, Job must now face the psy- 
chological opposition of his wife as a new test 
(Hesycutus). But Job is able to refute her argu- 
ment by recognizing the absolute power of God 
(Curysostom). Job’s three friends symbolically 
represent the three classes of the high priests, 
priests and prophets (EpHrem). They come to Job 
in order to comfort him for his painful loss of 
children and wealth and for the present diseases 
which afflict him (Dipymus). Job’s behavior in af- 
fliction is an eternal warning to transform evil ac- 


tions into good and virtuous works (Grecory). 


2:9 Curse God, and Die 


A New Test Conrronts Jos. HESYCHIUS OF 
Jerusarem: Now, since the betrayer had been 
defeated in every battle, had failed in all his 
attempts, had been hindered in all his hunts, had 
been deprived of all his schemes, and all his traps 
had been broken, after destroying Job’s wealth, 
after the death of his numerous children, after 
ripping Job’s body with his blows, as a last, and in 
the betrayer’s opinion, most compelling resource, 
he leads his wife against Job. Homi.ies on Jos 
4.2.9.! 


2:10 Job Did Not Sin with His Lips 


Gop PossEssEs THE PowErR To Do Waart- 
EVER He Desires, Curysostom: This text 
means that if we actually experienced only mis- 
fortunes, we would still need to bear them. God 
is Master and Lord. Does he not possess the 
power to send us anything? Why did God provide 


us with our goods? He did not do so because we 


deserved them. God was absolutely free to send 
us only afflictions. If he has also granted us 
goods, why do we complain? Notice how [Job] 
does not speak anywhere about faults or good 
actions but only says that God has the power to 
do whatever he wants. Recall your former happi- 
ness, and you will have no problem in bearing the 
present difficulties. It is sufficient, as our consola- 
tion, to know that it is the Lord who sends them 
to us. Let us not speak about justice and injustice. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 2.10€.” 


2:11 Job’s Friends Came to Console Him 


SymBo tic MEANING OF JoB’s FRIENDS AND 
Sons. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: In the meantime, 
while the friends investigated Job’s case and made 
preparations for their journey, there is no doubt 
that many days passed. They were all lords and 
men of princely rank. Job’s three friends signified 
the class of the high priests, the priests and the 
prophets, who flourished among the Jews. And 
Job’s seven sons represented the priests of the 
church, the apostles, the prophets, and those peo- 
ple endowed with the gift of miracles and healing, 
the assistants of the moderators, the presbyters 


and the deacons. COMMENTARY ON JOB 2.11. 


A COMFORT For PAST AND PRESENT AFFLIC- 
Trons. DipyMmus THE Buinn: Job’s friends came 
to do both things, since he had suffered both. On 
the one hand, Job’s possessions and his children 
were taken from him, and on the other hand his 
entire body was covered with leprosy. They 
arrived “together” at Job’s place. Their simulta- 


"PO 42.1:138. *PTS 35:47-48. *ESOO 2:3. 
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neous arrival was either due to their great zeal or 
because they who lived in different places had 
agreed to meet. They wanted to arrive together to 
comfort him. They realized that the evil had not 
yet ceased but was active at that time. COMMEN- 
TARY ON Jos 2.11." 


2:12-13 They Did Not Recognize Job 


Vices TURNED INTO VIRTUES. GREGORY THE 
Great: If the heart feels true sorrow, the vices 
cannot speak against it. And when one genuinely 
seeks an upright life, it is fruitless to prompt that 
person to do evil. But frequently, if we vigorously 
brace ourselves against the incitements of evil 


habits, we transform even those very evil habits 


into virtue. For some people are possessed by 
anger. Yet if they bring their anger under reason’s 
influence, it is transformed into service rendered 
to holy zeal. Some are lifted up by pride. But 
when they bow the mind before the fear of God, 
pride is transformed into a free and unfettered 
authority for the defense of justice. Physical 
strength is a snare to some. Yet when we control 
our physical strength through the practice of 
works of mercy, we purchase pity’s gains and are 
freed from the prompting of wickedness. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 3.70. 


“PTA 1:162-64. *LF 18:175-76. 


JOB CURSES THE 
DAY OF HIS BIRTH 
JOB 3:1-12 
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Overview: In these words spoken by Job during 
his despair, the Fathers saw many allegorical mean- 
ings that could appear as a moral warning to 
Christians, First, they instruct us to avoid offend- 
ing God, even when despair understandably over- 
whelms us (IsHo‘pap). However, Didymus 
suggests that Job is not cursing the day of his birth 
but the painful events that happened on that day 
(Diprmus). Job’s words also remind us of our con- 
dition as fallen creatures before our redemption in 
Christ (Hesycuius, EpHrem). The darkness in- 
voked by Job symbolizes the condemnation of sin 
(Otymproporus, JULIAN OF EcLtaNnum) and its judg- 
ment before God (Grecory, Purp). Job’s words 
also foreshadow the condemnation of Judas as it 


was pronounced by Jesus (CHrysosTom). 


3:1-2 Job Cursed the Day of His Birth 


Jos Curses THE Day oF His Birru. IsHo’pap 
or Merv: Human beings are apt to curse and 
grumble against the misfortunes that befall them. 
God, in fact, does not expect insensitivity on our 
part. But when we are in tribulations and suffer 
those afflictions that strike us, God expects that 
we not abandon ourselves to blasphemous words 
but use those that demonstrate our grief and 
express the seriousness of our misery. COMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 3.1. 


Tue Rear Meanie OF Jos’s “Day.” Dipymus 
THE Brinn: The wise man is no babbler, nor does 
he utter through his mouth anything that cannot 
happen. Thus he does not curse the day as a period 
of time but those things that occurred on that day. 
For it is Scripture’s custom to call occurrences a 
“day.” This the psalmist teaches us, when he says, 
“The Lord delivers them in the day of trouble.” 
Thereby he does not refer to “day of trouble” as a 
period of time but to the trouble that happened on 
that day. Paul’s statement, “because the days are 
evil,” also has the same meaning. One can say that 
the day’s events are good for some and bad for oth- 
ers. Thus, for the people of Israel who crossed the 
Red Sea against their expectations, the day was 
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good, For the Egyptians, however, the day was 
bad, for “they sank like lead in the mighty waters.” 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 3.1.” 


3:3 Let the Day Perish in Which I Was Born 


A REFERENCE TO THE SIN OF Eve. Hesycuius 
OF JERUSALEM: “Let the day perish in which I 
was born,” not the day in which I was formed 
but that “in which I was born.”... God, in fact, 
forms me into goodness, but Eve, who trans- 
gressed, conceives me into sadness. And David 
himself did not ignore that, but after learning it 
from the Spirit, he introduces the concept into a 
prophetic psalm with these terms: “For, behold, 
I was conceived in iniquities, and in sins did my 
mother conceive me.” How? To be sure, Eve 
began to conceive and give birth after the fall in 
paradise and after the transgression due to the 
miserable nourishment of the tree. Homriigs 


ON Jos 6.3.3.” 
3:4-5 Let That Day Be Darkness! 


Tue Reason FOR CHRIST'S ADVENT. EPHREM 
THE SyRIAN: Learn here the reason which led the 
Emmanuel to a new birth in the flesh. Certainly 
the sin of the world was the reason for the advent 
of Christ. COMMENTARY ON JOB 3.4.° 


CONDEMNATION OF SIN. OLYMPIODORUS: 
According to Job’s words, he desires that the 
moon or the stars might not illuminate his night 
but that it may be obscured by thick darkness, 
which Job calls the shadow of death. If one care- 
fully examines the text's meaning, Job demands 
through his prayers that sin may appear as it 
actually is in its great depravity, so that sin may 
not simulate virtue. Rather, after sin has been 
recognized as dark and deadly, it may be avoided 


and rejected. COMMENTARY ON JOB 3.4-5. 


*CSCO 229:240. *Ps 41:1 (40:2 LXX). Eph 5:16. *Ex 15:10. 
PTA 1:168. ‘Ps 51:5 (50:7 LXX). 7PO 42.1:170. SESOO 2:3. 
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3:6-7 Let That Night Be Barren 


Apam’s DECEITFUL JUSTIFYING OF SIN Com- 
POUNDS His Error. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
The year of our illumination will be accomplished 
at the appearing of the eternal Judge of the holy 
church when the life of its pilgrimage is com- 
pleted. [The church] then receives the recom- 
pense of its labors when, having finished this 
season of warfare, [it] returns to its native coun- 
try. Hence, the prophet says, “You shall bless the 
crown of the year with your goodness.” For the 
“crown of the year” is, as it were, “blessed” as the 
reward of virtues is bestowed when the season of 
toil comes to an end. But the days of this year are 
the several virtues, and its months the many deeds 
of those virtues. Moreover, note that when the 
mind is erected in confidence, it has a good hope 
that when the Judge comes it will receive the 
reward of the mind’s virtues. All the evil things 
[the church] has done are also remembered. It 
greatly fears lest the strict Judge, who comes to 
reward virtues, should also examine and weigh 
exactly those things that have been unlawfully 
committed. Thus, when “the year” is completed, 
the “night” is also reckoned. ... There are some 
people that not only have no remorse for what 
they do but unceasingly uphold and applaud their 
actions. Truly, a sin that is upheld is doubled. One 
writer correctly condemns this attitude by saying, 
“My son, have you sinned? Don’t add on to what 
you have done.” For a person “adds sin to sin” 
who, over and above what he has done, justifies 
his error. He does not “leave the night alone” who 
also adds vindication’s support to the darkness of 
his fault. Thus, the first man Adam, when ques- 
tioned concerning the night of his error, would 
not allow his “night” to remain alone. God’s ques- 
tioning called Adam to repentance, but Adam 
responded by justifying himself, saying, “The 
woman whom you gave to be with me, she gave 
me fruit from the tree, and I did eat.” Adam 
covertly blames his Maker for the fault of Adam’s 
transgression. It was as if Adam said, “You pro- 


vided me with an occasion for sin, because you 
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gave me the woman.” Therefore, the branch of this 
sin remains manifest in the human race up to the 
present time. We continue to justify our mis- 
deeds. Morats ON THE Book oF Jos 4.37-39."° 


3:8 Cursing the Day 


SPIRITUAL INIQUITY Comes To EARTH. 
JULIAN or EcLanum: May this night or day of 
detestation become what the horrible and cruel 
dragon that is led from the sea to the earth 
deserves. Indeed the Hebrew and Syrian tradi- 
tion interpret Leviathan to be the one about 
which David says, “ There is that dragon that you 
have made to delude him.”™* Even though the 
dragon seems to represent, above all, a figure of 
spiritual iniquity, it nonetheless, after getting out 
and being cast onto earth, is said to possess the 
ability to cause many massacres of people and 
animals. Thus, with good reason, the curses of all 
must be gathered against it. EXPOSITION ON THE 
Book oF Jos 3.8.” 


3:9 The Stars Darkened 


A WARNING AGAINST SINNERS. PHILIP THE 
Priest: “Let the stars of its dawn be dark,” that 
is, may the obscurity of blindness darken sinners 
who pretend to shine in the night with the riches 
and the honors of the world. May they not per- 
ceive, because of their fault, the gospel’s light. 
“Let it hope for light but have none.” This is the 
night of prevarication and death where the devil 
has his kingdom. He cannot know the light of 
Christ the Redeemer. Neither can those born on 
that night if, after being regenerated through bap- 
tism, they do not destroy it. COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book oF Jos 3. 


3:10-12 Why Did I Not Die at Birth? 


A FORESHADOWING OF Jesus’ Worps, Cury- 


Ps 65:11 (64:12 LXX). “Sir 21:1. Gen 3:12, “LF 18:207-9*. 
1Ps 104:26 (103:26 LXX). “CCL 88:11. “PL 26:625. 


sostom: Do not be amazed when I tell you that 
Job did not speak these words. I mistake him for 
another. These are words that I lend to Job and are 
contrary to his benevolence and profound good- 
ness, In fact, Job had no desire to say anything of 
the sort. He suffered righteously what he was suf- 
fering, so that he reasonably and wisely said that 
“he was not born.” This is exactly what Christ 
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himself said about Judas: “It would have been bet- 
ter for that man if he had not been born.””” And 
Job says much the same thing: “Why was I born? It 
would have been better if I had not been born.” 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 3.11A-16B." 


Mt 26:24. "PTS 35:52. 


JOB INVOKES THE REST OF DEATH 
JOB 3:13-26 


Overview: The Fathers see a source of moral in- 


struction in the second half of Job’s speech as 
well. Death is a departure from an impure world 
and a deliverance from pain (Hesycutus, GREG- 
ory). Humility is an essential virtue of the righ- 


teous (Curysostom). Death is as useful as life 


"The reading “but its way is hidden’ is attested only in a small part of 
the manuscript tradition of the LXX. ”The majority of the LXX mss 
read, “God has closed it upon him.” 
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and must not be regarded as a calamity but as a 
gain (CHrysostom, IsHo'pap), An affliction that 
goes beyond the limits of human nature autho- 
rizes anyone to express grief (JULIAN OF 
Ecianum), but Job’s words also reveal his willing- 
ness to fight in the struggle of the righteous 
against the opposing powers of evil (Dipymus). 


3:13 Then I Would Be at Rest 


Tue Rest oF THE RIGHTEOUS. HESYCHIUS OF 
JERUSALEM: To enjoy the beauty of God’s creation 
is desirable. It is a good thing to become a human 
being and to receive the image of God. It is not 
good to linger in an impure life. Many people are 
fascinated by an impure life, but not the right- 
eous. Therefore, the departure from this world is 
no reason for sadness, for death is rest and deliv- 
erance from pain. Death is sleep. To depart from 


one’s body is rest. HoMILIES ON JoB 6.3.13-16.° 


3:14-16 Like a Stillborn Child 


A Carr To Humitity, Curysostom: It seems 
to me that Job attempts to humble these noble 
characters and to persuade them not to attach a 
great importance to human affairs, because he 
has not introduced the kings into this passage 
without purpose or at random. Job speaks of 
“those who gloried in their swords.” Notice 
again how amid his afflictions Job possesses 
words full of wisdom. Their wealth, in fact, has 
granted the kings no protection; their power has 
been of no use; death has come at the end for 
everyone. “Or like a stillborn child that never 
sees the light,” he says. Notice how, in order that 
he may not appear to be arrogant, he even com- 
pares himself with a stillborn child, so abso- 
lutely wretched and pitiful is he. COMMENTARY 
ON JOB 3.20-23. 


3:17-19 The Weary Rest 


FREEDOM FROM SIN THROUGH THE LOVE OF 
Gop, GREGORY THE GREAT: Those who are 
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endued with might in the love of their Maker 
are those who are strengthened in the love of 
God as the object of their desire. Yet they 
become in the same degree powerless in their 
own strength. The more strongly they long for 
the things of eternity, the more they are disen- 
chanted with earthly objects. The failure of their 
self-assertive strength is wholesome. Hence the 
psalmist, wearied by the strength of his love, 
said, “My soul has fainted in your salvation.” 
For his soul did faint while making way in God’s 
salvation, in that he panted with desire for the 
light of eternity, broken of all confidence in the 
flesh. Hence he says again, “My soul longs, yes, 
even faints for the courts of the Lord.” Now 
when he said “longs,” he added correctly, “and 
faints,” since that longing for the divine Being is 
small indeed if not similarly followed by a faint- 
ing in one’s self. For it is fitting that one who is 
inflamed to seek the courts of eternity should be 
weakened in his love of his temporal state. He 
should become cold to the pursuits of this world 
in proportion as he rises with a soul more 
inflamed to the love of God. ...Who else is to 
be understood by the title of the “taskmaster” 
other than that insatiate prompter who for once 
bestowed the coin of deceit upon humanity and 
from that time has not ceased daily to claim the 
debt of death? Who lent the man in paradise the 
money of sin, and by the multiplying of wicked- 
ness is daily exacting it with usury? Concerning 
this taskmaster, the truth is spoken in the Gos- 
pel, “And the Judge deliver you to the officer.” 
Therefore, when we hear the voice of this 
accuser, we are struck with this temptation. But 
the temptation does not have effect if we resist 
the one who accuses us.... And it is well added 
that “the slave is free from his master.” For it is 
written, “Everyone that sins is the slave of sin.”® 
For whoever yields himself up to evil desire 
bends the neck of his mind that previously was 


free to the dominion of wickedness. When we 
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struggle against the evil by which we had been 
taken captive, when we forcibly resist the bad 
habit, when we tread under all such desires, we 
withstand this taskmaster. When we strike our 
sin with penitence and cleanse the pollution 
with our tears, we uphold the right of our 
inborn liberty against this slavery. MORALS ON 
THE Book OF JoB 4:67-71 


3:20-23 Life Given to Those Bitter in Soul 


Deartu Is As UserfuL As LIfe. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“Why is light given,” Job asks, “to those whose 
soul dwells in bitterness, and life to those souls 
who are in pain?” Again this is not the lan- 
guage—God forbid!—of someone who makes 
rebukes, but of someone who searches and suf- 
fers. In fact, when words are spoken with a dif- 
ferent spirit, they must not be interpreted in the 
same manner. Therefore, when a philosopher 
asserts, “Why does a senseless person have 
riches at his disposal?” he only shows that he is 
unworthy of riches. From this we learn that not 
only life but also death is useful, when it is more 
desired than evil. In this way Job speaks of 
“those who long for death,” but, he says, “it does 
not come.” That is why the Preacher in Ecclesi- 
astes says, “For everything there is a season”! 
and, in another passage, “O death, how your 
memory is sweet.” When you hear Job’s wife 


1 
3 you 


suggesting to him, “Curse God, and die,” 
should not suppose that he did not answer 
because of his love of life but because of his 
piety. Indeed he who considered death to be very 
desirable and saw it as a real goodness when he 
was allowed to obtain it did not dare speak 
against God. “Death is rest for man.” This is 
what Job declares. Now if death brings rest, why 
don’t the majority of people rush to it? Because 
God has made life desirable in order to prevent 
us from running to death. “Its way is hidden.” In 
my opinion Job is speaking about death, but by 
pretending that his words are about the way of 
humankind. This indicates that Job’s words con- 
cerning death are what has been said before, 
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especially in the expression, “they dig for it 
more than for hidden treasures,” things that are 
evidently hidden. Our future is unknown, Job 
says. We do not uncover it. Please do not speak 
to me about those who hang themselves, 
because Job speaks about what conforms to 
nature and the commandments of God. “God 
has surrounded it,” he says, “with a wall.” As the 
gospel states, “ The day of the Lord comes as a 
thief in the night.” To avoid the response, 
“Why do you not choose death?” Job answers, 
“The Lord has surrounded it with a wall.” Its 
doors are closed. COMMENTARY ON JOB 3.20-23.> 


Tue PROTECTION oF DEATH. [sHo‘DAD OF 
Merv: A person’s actions are veiled and hid- 
den by his death. God covers his way. The word 
covers means that God spares some afflictions 
through death, because the action of covering 
on God’s part is an aid. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


3:22," 


3:24-26 I Am Not at Ease 


Jos Is Forcep To Revear His SUFFERINGS. 
Jurian oF Ectanum: I did not ignorantly run 
into the things that I suffer. In fact, when I saw 
in others poverty’s afflictions and the different 
diseases of the body, my communion with 
nature and my body warned me to fear lest any- 
thing of the same kind should happen to me. 
Therefore, I am also forced to fear an increase in 
the misfortunes I bear. This anticipation makes 
death look better than life. Job then adds, “Was 
I not quiet?” The Greek reads, “I was not quiet.” 
That is to say, I did not continue in the fruition 
and prosperity of my goods. He says he feared 
he might encounter against his intention the evil 
necessity to reveal part of his vexations with 


wailing accents. Therefore Job says, “Was I not 
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quiet?” This means that while the harshness of 
my pain struck me, I wanted to hide in silence 
what I suffered, but such an abundance of raging 
misfortunes befell me that I am forced to reveal 
my tribulations with a feeble voice. Expos!TION 
ON THE Book oF JoB 3:25-26. 


Jos Is Reapy To Ficar THE Evit Powers, 
Dipymus THE Buinn: From this, Job’s prepara- 
tion against the adversary emerges. Even Paul, 
who possessed the hope and grace of the Spirit, 
was vigilant and fought the adversary, since he 
knew that for the holy the struggle “was not 
against enemies of blood and flesh but against 
the rulers, against the authorities, against the 
cosmic powers of this present darkness, 


against the spiritual forces of evil.” 


Our strug- 
gle is also against the archvillain himself, the 
devil, who prowls around “like a roaring 

lion . . . looking for someone to devour.” Even 


though Job was vigilant, the devil did not refrain 
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from asking for permission to test him and to 
impose on him the burden he proceeds to place 
on him. Job’s difficult experience seems like 
God’s wrath, yet he knows that his sufferings 
are not the result of his sinfulness. For Job 
states, “I know that I shall be vindicated.” 
Even in other passages Scripture describes hard- 
ship as “wrath.” It is said, “You sent out your 
fury; it consumed them like stubble.” When we 
hear about God’s wrath, we do not consider it a 
condition of the soul similar to human emo- 
tions. Such an emotion cannot be sent, since it 
lives in the soul. The wrath of God, however, is 
sent, for “you sent out your fury,” that is, hard- 
ship. Hardship is imposed. Job calls that which 
has affected him as “wrath.” COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 3.26.” 
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ELIPHAZ EXHORTS 
JOB TO BE PATIENT 
JOB 4:1-11 


Overview: In this initial speech of Eliphaz the 
Fathers recognize an ambiguous and reproachful 
attitude on the part of Job’s friends and underline 
how their words have in themselves a part of 
truth that can be used as a starting point for 
moral issues and discussions. This kind of ap- 
proach is constant in all Christian commentaries 
on Job, whether of the Greek, Latin or Syriac fa- 
thers. On the one hand, it is clearly asserted that 
Eliphaz blames and condemns Job as a sinner 
who is suffering because of his guilt (CHRysos- 
TOM, DIDYMUS, JULIAN oF ECLANUM, GREGORY). 
On the other, it is emphasized how his words can 
be interpreted as a sincere invitation to patience 
(EpHReEM), a warning against the arrogant 
(IsHo'pap) and an acknowledgment of the natural 
power with which the righteous is endowed 
(CurysosTom). 


4:1-2 Eliphaz Ventures to Speak 


Jos’s Worps Arr Nor SINFUL. CHRYSOSTOM: 
What does Eliphaz say? “Have you often spoken 
in your suffering?” By “suffering” the Scripture 
may signify “sin,” as it states, “Under his tongue 
is mischief.”! Eliphaz did not say, Have you com- 
mitted any evil action? Eliphaz asks, “Have you 
spoken?” Indeed the fame of Job’s life shone 
everywhere, and many still testified to Job's vir- 
tue. It is useless, Eliphaz says to Job, to say that 
your deeds are just and good, for the very reason 
that the fault is sometimes found in the words we 
speak. “And who can tolerate the violence of your 
words?” Consider now the expression “Have you 
often spoken?” The hesitation and uncertainty do 
not come from his moderation but from the fact 


that Eliphaz cannot convince Job about an evi- 
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dent fault on his part, “the violence of your 
words.” What did Job say? He wished to die and 
to be delivered from his present life. Did Job actu- 
ally say, “Is it in spite of my justice and virtues 
that I suffer such misfortunes”? No. He said, “I 
wanted to disappear with the impious, with my 
servants, with the stillborn. I wanted to have the 
same fate as the impious.” He did not say, “I, who 
have such qualities and such importance.” Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 4.20 


4:3-5 Exhortation to Patience 


AN INVITATION TO PATIENCE, EPHREM THE 
SyRIAN: “See, you have reproached many.” Eli- 
phaz shows Job that he has corrected many with 
his action and has brought them back to a fitting 
moderation with his advice and warnings. “And 
you have strengthened the weak hands,” that is, 
since you exhorted others to endure with a strong 
soul the calamities that befell them, now it is fair 
that you exercise patience in your own afflictions. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 4.3.’ 


Worbps OF CONSOLATION OR IRONIC 
REMARKS? JULIAN OF EcLaNum: “You have 
instructed many.” The present facts battle with 
the former opinion. In fact, you supported others 
after they fell into despair and offered the aid of 
your hands to those lying down so that they 
might rise up. Why do you now not follow the 
stable footsteps of your constancy? Why are you 
unable to escape from your ruin? The things that 
you have often taught others should be sufficient 
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for your consolation. These words are spoken 
either as a consolation through the search for a 
more virtuous life or as an ironical remark, not 
because Job had actually helped others but 
because he had simply believed he was doing so. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 4.3.4 


4:6 Confidence Comes from Fear of God 


EvipHaz Be.ieves Jos Is Guitry, Curysos- 
Tom: “Is not your fear based on folly, as is your 
hope, and your mischievous ways?” That is to 
say, was there not a foolish intention behind your 
actions? Eliphaz means, “Either you have not 
done these things, or your life is full of evil. Or 
you do not fear God with a righteous intention 
and all that you say is mere words, Your hope is 
based on folly.” Eliphaz states that Job’s hope was 
filled with foolishness. Why? Is it necessary to 
say that? Is it not possible that after often helping 
his neighbor, he has now fallen into misfortune? 
“No,” says Eliphaz. COMMENTARY ON JoB 4.6.° 


EvreHaz’s Opinion. DipyMus THE BLIND: 
While Scripture’s spirit witnesses on behalf of 
Job that he has not committed any folly against 
God, Eliphaz incorrectly understands the rea- 
son behind what has been imposed upon Job. 
Eliphaz believes that Job suffers because of tres- 
passes, and he thinks the words Job has spoken 
were motivated by his unacceptable behavior. 
“Is not your fear founded in folly,” since you 
think you are righteous, “your hope also, and 
the mischief of your way?” Folly, Eliphaz says, is 
also the hope that you will be considered right- 
eous. For such punishments are not imposed 
upon a righteous person. Eliphaz calls Job’s way 
the “way of wickedness.” He continuously 
thinks that the holy man suffers due to sins. 
This is also why Eliphaz ascribes folly to him. 


CoMMENTARY ON JOB 4.6. 


4:7 Were the Upright Cut Off? 


Tue RIGHTEOUS Meer ALL THE ADVERSI- 


TIES OF PRESENT LIFE. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
Whether it be heretics, of whom we have said 
that the friends of blessed Job bore an image, or 
whether any of the evil ones, they are as much to 
blame in their admonitions as they are immoder- 
ate in their condemnation. For Eliphaz says, 
“Who ever perished being innocent? Or where 
were the righteous cut off?” Since it often hap- 
pens that in this life both “the innocent perish” 
and the “righteous are” utterly “cut off,” yet in 
perishing they are kept for glory eternal. For if 
innocent people never perished, the prophet 
would not say, “The righteous perishes, and no 
man lays it to heart.”® If God in his providential 
dealings did not carry off the righteous, Wisdom 
would never have said of the righteous person, 
“Yes, he was taken away quickly, to prevent wick- 
edness from altering his understanding.” If no 
visitation ever struck the righteous, Peter would 
never foretell it, saying, “For the time has come 
that judgment must begin in the house of God.” 
They, then, are genuinely righteous who produce 
the love of the heavenly country to meet all the 
ills of the present life. For all who fear enduring 
ills in this life are clearly not righteous people. 
They have forgotten they suffer for the sake of 
eternal blessings, But Eliphaz does not take into 
account either that the righteous are cut off or 
that the innocent perish here. For people often 
serve God not in the hope of heavenly glory but 
for an earthly recompense. They make a fiction in 
their own head of that which they are seeking. 
Thinking themselves to be instructors in preach- 
ing earthly immunity, they show by all their pains 
what is the thing they love. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 5.34." 


4:8-9 Consumed by God’s Anger 


Tue Harvest oF GritrF Is THE REWARD OF 
CONDEMNATION. GREGORY THE GREAT: To “sow 
grief” is to utter deceits, but to “reap grief” is to 
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prevail by speaking this way. Or, surely, they “sow 
grief” who do evil actions. They “reap grief” 
when they are punished for this wickedness. For 
the harvest of grief is the recompense of condem- 
nation. The text immediately introduced the idea 
that they that “sow and reap grief,” will “perish 
by the blast of God.” They are “consumed by the 
breath of his nostrils.” Yet in this passage the 
“reaping of grief” is not yet punishment but the 
still further perfecting of wickedness. For in the 
“breath of his nostrils,” the punishment of that 
“reaping” is made to follow. Here, then, they “sow 
and reap grief,” in that all that they do is wicked. 
They thrive in that very wickedness, as is said of 
the wicked person by the psalmist, “His ways are 
always grievous; your judgments are far above his 
vision. As for all his enemies, he puffs at them.”” 
It is quickly added concerning him, “under his 
tongue is labor and grief.” Hence, he “sows 
grief” when he does wicked things. He “reaps 
grief” when from the same wickedness he grows 
to temporal greatness. How then is it that they 
who “perish by the blast of God” are for the most 
part permitted to abide long here below, and in 
greater prosperity than the righteous? Thus it is 
said of them again by the psalmist, “They are not 
in trouble as other men, neither are they plagued 
like other folk.”'* Therefore, Jeremiah asks, “ Why 
does the way of the wicked prosper?” Because it 
is written, “For the Lord is a longsuffering 
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rewarder,” ® 


he often puts up with for a long time 
those whom he condemns for all eternity. Yet 

sometimes God strikes quickly, in that he hastens 
to the aid of the fearful innocent. Thus, almighty 
God sometimes permits the wicked to have their 
way for a long time, so that the way of the right- 


eous may be more purely cleansed. Yet sometimes 
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he slays the unrighteous with speedy destruction, 
and by their ruin he strengthens the hearts of the 
innocent. Moras ON THE Book oF JoB 5.35.” 


4:10-11 The Lion Dies for Lack of Prey 


Tue ARROGANT Have PERISHED. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: The author signifies by “the lion” those 
powerful men who inspire people with fear, as 
lions do. By “lioness” he means their wives, who 
were evil and inspired fear simply by speaking. In 
the same manner, their children were arrogant 
and quite cruel. All these have perished. They 
were extinguished instantly. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 4.10."° 


Tue NATURAL Power OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Curysostom: The writer mentions natural 
things, that is, nothing that is new or unusual. 
Certain laws regulate everything, and nothing 
has changed. Indeed, if what concerns wild beasts 
remains the same, even more so what concerns 
us remains unchanged. If it is not possible to 
restrain “the strength of the lion,” then the right- 
eous also cannot be prevented from talking 
frankly. In fact, as the wild beast naturally pos- 
sesses strength, so also the righteous person pos- 
sesses a natural power and force. Actually it is 
more likely for a lion to become weak than for a 
righteous person to allow others to manipulate 
him. COMMENTARY ON Jos 4.10.” 
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ELIPHAZ RELATES HIS VISION AND 
THE WORDS THAT HE HEARD 
JOB 4:12-21 


Overview: Job is blameless, and there is no 
ground for any accusation against him (Curysos- 
tom). The words of Eliphaz, even though they re- 
proach Job, can be interpreted allegorically and 
provide us with moral instruction (GreGory). 
They also show us the limited and imperfect per- 
ception of God that human beings can attain 
(IsHo'pap) and our weakness and powerlessness 
before God (Hesycutus, Dipymus), who can see 
every sin (OLYMPIODORUS). 


4:12 A Word Came to Eliphaz 


No Basis For BLAMING Jos. Curysostom: In 
the present case Eliphaz wants to suggest, in my 
opinion, that Job has often spoken such words 
either, perhaps, to drive others to jealousy or with 


a different intention. You that ask such questions, 


see whom you resemble. Indeed, if Eliphaz has 
spoken so in these circumstances without obtain- 
ing forgiveness, it will be the same for us. Our situ- 
ation will be even worse, because we have views 
similar to those of Eliphaz. And we have the 
advantage of the proofs the facts provide. We have 
been allowed to see the real reasons for the misfor- 
tunes that happened to Job. Yet we are just like 
those who believe they found a reason to blame 
him and to attack him without waiting for the evi- 
dence of the facts. COMMENTARY ON JOB 4.12.' 


4:13-15 Dread Came upon Eliphaz 


FIGURATIVE EXPRESSIONS OF SLEEP, GREGORY 
THE Great: Whoever is inclined to do worldly 


1PTS 35:64. 


things is, as it were, awake, but he who seeks 
inward rest eschews the riot of this world and is, 
as it were, asleep. Yet first we must know that 
when sleep is described figuratively in holy Scrip- 
ture, it is understood in three senses. Sometimes 
we have used “sleep” to express the death of the 
body; sometimes “sleep” represents the groggi- 
ness of neglect; and sometimes “sleep” signifies 
tranquility of life. Earthly desires have been 
tramped underfoot. ... What is denoted by the 
word bones but strong deeds? The prophet refers 
to the same thing when he writes, “He keeps all 
their bones.”’ In addition, it often happens that 
the things that people do are often reckoned to be 
of some account, largely because they do not 
realize how keen is God’s inward discernment. 
However, when transported on the wings of con- 
templation, they behold things above. Somehow, 
they melt away from the security they felt in their 
presumption and quake all the more in the sight 
of God, a response proportionate to their aware- 
ness that whatever is excellent in them will not 
stand up to the searching eye of him whom they 
behold.... To “stand,” then, is the attribute of 
the Creator alone, through whom all things pass 
away, though he himself never passes away, and in 
whom some things are held fast so that they might 
not pass away. Hence, our Redeemer, because the 
fixed state of his divine nature cannot be compre- 
hended by the human mind, showed this to us as it 
were in passing, by coming to us, by being created, 
born, dead, buried, by rising again and returning to 
the heavenly realms. Christ foreshadowed this well 
in the gospel by enlightening the blind man, to 
whom Jesus promised hearing as he passed by, but 
he stood still as he healed his eyes.’ For in the 
economy of his human nature he passed by, but in 
the power of his divine nature he stood still, dem- 
onstrating that he is present everywhere. Moras 
ON THE Book oF Jos 5.54-63." 


4:16 Hearing a Voice 


Our PERCEPTION OF DivingE NATURE. 
IsHo‘pap oF Merv: Eliphaz employs “murmur” 
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and “voice” as words to express his ideas about 
God. As ...the murmur and the voice strike our 
ears, they have no form or aspect. We only receive 
their sensation, Just as it is not possible to see a 
“murmur” or “voice,” so we must realize the same 
is true of our thoughts about the divine nature. 
We receive our perception and knowledge of the 
divine nature as God gives us these thoughts, but 
this is not something that we can perceive 


through forms. COMMENTARY ON JOB 4.16. 


4:17 Mortals Righteous Before God? 


No Sın Is HIDDEN From Gop. OLYMPII- 
oporus: And do not think, Eliphaz says, that I 
am speaking these words to you reproachfully. 
No person, in fact, is totally blameless, and if he 
can hide his sins from people, he does not hide 
them from God’s all-seeing eye that knows every- 
thing accurately. This indicates what is contrary 
to the Lord. COMMENTARY ON Jos 4.17.” 


4:18-19 God Charges Angels and Humans 
with Error 


Ir AnceEts Fatt, Do Not Humans Moreso? 
HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: In truth, to be fault- 
less is not easy for human beings. Faultlessness is 
beyond human possibilities. The order of the 
angels is itself subject to such weakness. This is 
what Eliphaz says, “Even in his servants God 
puts no trust.” It is evident that God “puts no 
trust” in the righteous—like you, who have 
trusted yourself—because he knows the weak- 
ness of their nature and how easily their flesh 
falls. The fallen angels give God a reason not to 
trust in them, those whom “he charges with 
error.” He has driven them away from the former 
honor of their rank and has reduced them to a 
lower position because they had evil thoughts 
against God. But if it is so for them, who even 
though they have a weak nature live nonetheless 
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in the heights among the virtuous powers, and if 
it is so for angels who in their own nature were 
above us, what will we say about our own human 
condition, one even more subject to sin? Homr- 


LIES ON JOB 7.4.18-21.° 


4:20-21 They Perish Forever 


Human Powers ARE IMPOTENT. DIDYMUS 
THE Buinn: Eliphaz, still clinging to the same 


principle .. . that Job’s critical circumstances were 


due to Job’s own sins, adds these words, “Since 
they could not help themselves through virtue by 
repenting of their evils, these afflictions befell 
them.” And Eliphaz suggests that he fully compre- 
hends this situation. They perished since they 
could not drive away the most fearful accidents 
because of their weakness, demonstrating human 
power’s worthlessness. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


4.20-21." 
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THE FOOL INCURS DISASTER 
JOB 5:1-7 


Overview: The Fathers, in their writings on this 
section of the text, mostly emphasize the validity 
of Eliphaz’s words. He shows the greatness of 
God and the lowliness of human beings. He de- 
clares that the wrath of God will inevitably pun- 
ish the sinner, when the right time comes 
(Curysostom). He foreshadows the infidelity 
and disbelief of the Jews (Grecory) and demon- 


strates that human beings are always responsible 


for their sins and are punished because of them 
(Epurem, IsHo'pap). However, Didymus sug- 
gests that Eliphaz’s principles reveal his narrow- 


mindedness and human limitations (Dipymus). 


5:1 Will Anyone Answer You? 


Tue EXCELLENCE oF Gop, CHRYSOSTOM: 
Through these words Eliphaz shows the excel- 


lence of God. Since it was natural for Job to 
examine his own situation on the ground of his 
personal reflections, observe what Eliphaz says: 
“Do not speak so.” God is great. He does many 
things that we don’t understand. Our lowliness is 
profound, ... Whatever God might do, he does 


well. COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.1A." 


5:2 Vexation Kills the Fool 


Tue Wrath oF Gop, Curysostom: But the 
wise person examines all with care, whereas the 
fool sees nothing. This certainly means that it is 
God who “causes the foolish to be destroyed by 
his wrath, while ardor makes him who has gone 
astray, perish.” This refers to the ardor of God. 
“His wrath causes the foolish to disappear” 
means, in my opinion, that God’s wrath causes 
the sinners to disappear. “Wrath destroys the 
foolish one,” Eliphaz says, and therefore it does 
not destroy the sensible. Wrath, in fact, has no 
place among the sensible. ComMENTARY ON JoB 
5.2. 


5:3 Fools Take Root 


SINNERS ARE Not DESTROYED IMMEDIATELY. 
Curysostom: Notice how Eliphaz anticipates 
possible objections. “Do not say to me, ‘Often 
they also had children.’ Yes, but never for a long 
time.” Since it made good sense to ask, “If Job was 
a sinner, how had he come to possess such great 
wealth?” Eliphaz responds, “I have seen fools tak- 
ing root.” You see that by fool he means the sin- 
ner. It is typical of the divine economy not to 
destroy sinners immediately. Rather, God grants 
them a delay so that they may repent, or so that 
others not be forced to act in a righteous manner. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB AR 


5:4-5 The Hungry Eat Their Harvest 


Tue True GATE. GREGORY THE Great: All 
who are given birth through the preaching of 


unbelief are “the children” of this foolish man. 
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These “are far from safety,” for though they enjoy 
the temporal life without trouble, they are struck 
more severely with eternal vengeance. As the 
Lord says concerning these same sons of such a 
person, “Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hyp- 
ocrites, for you travel over land and sea to make 
one proselyte, and when he becomes one, you 
make him twice as much a child of hell as you 
are.”* The text continues, “And they are crushed, 
neither shall there be any to deliver them.” Who 
else is to be understood by the name of “gate” but 
the Mediator between God and man, who says, “I 
am the gate; whoever enters through me will be 
saved.” The sons, then, of this foolish man do 
not advance through the gate. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 6.4.° 


5:6-7 Human Beings Born to Trouble 


SYMBOLISM OF THE EARTH AND THE BIRD. 
IsHo‘DAD oF Merv: The author signifies all the 
silent and inanimate beings, and all those who are 
mute and without speech, through the two fig- 
ures of the earth and the bird.’ His point is that 
neither the earth nor a bird can commit any act of 
iniquity. Because they cannot sin they are beyond 
afflictions and punishment. But the human 
being, since he is endowed with reason and sins 
by using his freedom, is born and grows up 
among pains and tribulation to match his nature. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.6-7.5 


Sin CAUSES AFFLICTION. EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: “And the young birds will raise their feathers 
over him.” This text indicates that sin is the 
cause of the calamities humans suffer. In a differ- 
ent sense we may understand the text to speak of 
angels as “sons of the winged ones,” sent by God 
either for our correction and punishment when 
we transgress or for our protection and salvation 
after we have repented. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
jg! 
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Human Berines HARVEST THE FRUITS OF 
Tuerr Sins. Dipymus THE BLIND: The text 
demonstrates that the curses with which Eliphaz 
cursed the evildoers ... were said for a reason. 
“Afflictions are fitting for human beings but not 
for animals.” The words may be meant as a com- 
fort. As many people used to say, “What you have 
suffered is not beyond human nature. For our life 
consists of hardship. Even our birth occurs with 
hardship and suffering, since those who give birth 
must endure a thousand things. In addition, the 
life of a new born is cumbersome. One can aptly 
compare this text to the story in the Bible of the 
man born blind.”"' For it was regarding him that 


esus’ disciples asked, “ o sinned, this man or 
discipl ked, “Wh d, th 


his parents, that he was born blind?” “ 


Young 
vultures fly upwards” means “Punishment does 
not tame animals.” The young vultures, he says, 
fly upward, meaning, “They are untroubled— 
they do not live in wickedness after all.” His 
meaning is this: Lifeless things and animals—by 
the vulture’s young he seems to refer to ani- 
mals—do not experience vengeance themselves, 
whereas human beings harvest the fruits of their 


; 1 
sins. COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.6-7. 3 


n9, Jn 9:2 PPTA 2:26-28. 


IN DISTRESS WE MUST SEEK GOD 
JOB 5:8-16 


Overview: Again the Fathers show in their com- 
mentary of these verses an oscillation between a 
positive interpretation of Eliphaz’s words and an 
accusation against his hostile and reproachful at- 
titude toward Job, which shows a certain narrow- 
mindedness. So on the one hand Eliphaz’s words 
are seen as a reproach or veiled slander against 
Job (Hesycutus) or as a proof of his limited hu- 


man perspective (Dipymus); on the other, as a 
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demonstration of God's generosity and protect- 
ing benevolence toward humankind (Curysos- 
TOM, GREGORY, JULIAN OF EcLANUM). 


5:8 I Would Seek God 


A Suarp REBUKE, HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: 
Eliphaz says, “You did not devote yourself to 


prayer. As for me, I would commit my cause to 


God. You have reassured yourself and ceased 
from invoking ‘the Lord of all things.’ This is why 
the present afflictions befell you.” After speaking, 
Eliphaz glorified God and aroused Job’s anger. 
Hom ities on Jos 8.5.8." 


5:9-10 God Does Great Things 


ExieHaz’s LiMiTED HUMAN PERSPECTIVE. 
Dipymus THE Buinn: Eliphaz acknowledges 
that God is the ruler and creator of all things. It 
is likely that he has these convictions. He is a 
man who possesses wisdom in human things. 
Eliphaz also has an understanding of the invisi- 
ble and visible, since he speaks of the inexplor- 
able, the great, the honorable, and of water and 
rain. If he distinguishes that water from rain, he 
must have in mind water from wells, from 
creeks and from cracks in stone. One can find 
very wise thoughts of this kind in many places 
in Scripture, not least of all in Paul, who writes, 
“In him all things in heaven and on earth were 
created, things visible and invisible.”” One has to 
imagine that Eliphaz became afraid in a human 
way because of the things that had happened to 
holy Job. He therefore admired the works of 
providence. Regarding the “things without 
number,” one has to think that Eliphaz speaks 
from a human perspective. For God knows 
everything. That is no miracle. Doesn't 
Solomon say, “For it is he who gave me unerring 
knowledge of what exists, to know the structure 
of the world and the activity of the elements; the 
beginning and end and middle of times; the 
alternations of the solstices” and so on? For even 
what can’t be counted due to its character is not 
uncountable for God, of whom it is said, “He 
determines the number of the stars,” and “even 
the hairs of your head are all counted.”* That 
knowledge is also given to those who are worthy 
of this benefit, as it is said about Solomon. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.9-10.° 


Gop’s GENEROSITY. JULIAN OF EcLanum: “He 
does great and unsearchable things.” Eliphaz enu- 
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Jos 5:8-16 


merates the riches of divine providence that God 
properly bestows on each and every human being 
in common through each generation. “He gives 
rain on the earth.” From the greatness of his 
power and the effusion of his liberality God gath- 
ers what is safe for humans. The defendant must 
place his hope of salvation not in his own merits 
but in the Lord’s clemency. EXPOSITION ON THE 
Book oF JoB §.9-10.° 


5:11 God Lifts Up the Lowly 


Tuose PERSECUTED ON Earra WILL BE SAFE 
WITH Gop. GREGORY THE GREAT: “Those 
below are set on high,” in that they, who are now 
despised for the love of God, shall return as 
judges along with God. The “Truth” pledges this 
which we have just named to the same humble 
ones, saying, “You who have followed me, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, you also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 


Israel.”’ 


Then “those that mourn the Lord safely 
exalt,” because the desire for him is inflaming 
them; they flee prosperity, endure crosses, 
undergo tortures at the hands of persecutors, 
chasten their own selves with grieving. They are 
then promised a safety so much the more exalted 
that they now, from devout affection, consider 
themselves dead to all the joys of the world. 
Hence it is said by Solomon, “The heart knows 
his own soul’s bitterness, and a stranger does not 
meddle impertinently with his joy.”* For the 
human mind “knows its own soul’s bitterness.” 
When inflamed with aspirations after the eternal 
land, it learns by weeping its pilgrimage’s sorrow. 
But “the stranger does not meddle impertinently 
with his joy” in that he, who is now a stranger to 
the grief of compunction, is not then a partaker 
in the joy of consolation. MoraLs ON THE Book 
OF JOB 6.23. 
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5:12-13 Schemes Brought to an End 


A VEILED SLANDER. HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: 


What do these words mean? Eliphaz insults Job, 
who should be a crafty man. He has a desire for 
justice, without doing anything for which he 
boasts with real justice. However, God does not 
stand still without penetrating such schemes, and 
“the schemes of the wily are brought to a quick 
end.” Homies on Jos 8.5.12-13.° 


5:14-16 God Saves the Needy 


Gop’s WonpeErRs. CuHrysostom: Look! This is 


what God does, so the weak may hope for happi- 
ness and the powerful may not become proud. In 
fact, he said above, “Call for help in order to see 
whether you will be listened to,” so that you may 
not think that there are things that escape provi- 
dence.... Eliphaz dedicates the beginning of his 
speech to the defeat of Job. Indeed, God is accus- 
tomed to exalt the weak, to bring the powerful 
down and to confound the cunning. Now draw 
your own conclusions. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
5.15B-16B. 
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HAPPINESS AFTER GOD’S CORRECTION 
JOB 5:17-27 
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Overview: Eliphaz can show God to be benevo- 
lent, protecting and consistent in his providential 
plans and ways (JULIAN oF ECLANUM, CHRYSOSTOM, 
Hesycutus, IsHo‘pap, DIDYMUS, OLyMPIoDorRUus, 
Grecory). At the same time, Eliphaz continues to 
consider Job guilty and to attribute the reason for 
his misfortune to his sins (CHRrysosTom). 


5:17 The Discipline of the Almighty 


No REASON For DESPAIR, JULIAN OF 
Ecianum: Since holy Job was dejected because of 
the misfortunes that befell him against his hope, 
Eliphaz now says that after his calamity Job must 
not despair about God being propitious again. 
Indeed, the restraint of sin’s dissoluteness through 
scourging testifies to the divine love. “How happy 
is the one whom God reproves.” Because he had 
enumerated different kinds of miseries that beset 
sinners, they did not want to appear to be guilty in 
anything or obtain forgiveness through the confes- 
sion of their iniquity. He says that a person, when 
he is led through severity and the scourge to his 
correction and admission of guilt, must not con- 
sider himself as a man who is in misery. Expost- 


TION ON THE Book OF JoB 5.17." 


5:18 God Wounds but Binds Up 


Gop’s Actions ARE CONSISTENT. CHRYSOS- 
tom: If God brings evils to an end and transforms 
them into their opposite, causing mortals to enjoy 
a profound peace, it is the same thought, not a 
different one, that guides God in his present atti- 
tude. COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.18.” 


5:19 God Delivers from Troubles 


No LIMITATIONS To DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
IsHo‘DAD oF Merv: We must not think that 

the author intends to limit divine providence by 
fixing a precise number of troubles. He means 
that God will completely save you from the af- 
flictions that surround you. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 5.19.7 
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5:20 Redeemed from Famine and War 


Jos Possesses Happiness, HESYCHIUS OF 
Jerusarem: Without doubt Job possesses happi- 
ness. You see that, by necessity or willingly, while 
Job starves and keeps away from all the tables of 
this world, he cries, “Sighing is my nourish- 
ment.”* Yet Job does not die and confirms with 
force this word of God, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that comes out 
from the mouth of God.” Homitigs on Jos 
8.5.20-26.° 


5:21 Not Fearing Destruction 


VILIFICATION Cannot Harm THE RIGHT- 
gous, DipyMus THE Buinn: Again Eliphaz says 
this about the one who has been rebuked by the 
Lord, whereby he follows his own principle. Not 
even what Eliphaz says is stringent. Too often 
many righteous people have been vilified. 
Among them are Joseph, whom the Egyptian 
woman charged with excess in spite of his mod- 
esty, and Susanna, who suffered as a hostage the 
humiliations from the “lawless elders.” Conse- 
quently, if he understands by “hidden from the 
scourge of the tongue” that one is neither humil- 
iated nor vilified, this word is unfounded. It is 
more accurate to say that the one who lives after 
the will of God cannot be harmed by humilia- 
tion or vilification, called “scourge of the 
tongue.” Virtue protects him from being found 
guilty of the false allegations. Nor does such a 
person fear expected destruction, since he says 
with Saint Paul, “Who will separate us from the 
love of Christ? Will hardship, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril or 
sword?” Over all this he prevails through vir- 
tue’s abundance. Likewise, he is protected from 
the intrigues of false wisdom, since God “takes 
the wise in their own craftiness.”*... The same 


meaning as “you shall not fear destruction when 
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it comes” has the following word from the 
prophet: “The calamity will come from far 
away.” This must be understood like this: The 
good comes from us, For it is said, “The king- 
dom of God is within you.” Thus we have an 
inclination toward virtue that Christ called 
“kingdom.” But the punishment and damage and 
dishonor of sin come from the outside. For the 
human, who is created “after God’s image,” 
carries the seed of the good within. But if he 
deviates from the right path, he encounters evil, 
without having received such an inclination 


from God. COMMENTARY ON JoB 5.21, 


PROTECTION FROM SLANDER. OLYMPIODORUS: 
He will hide you from the evil tongue, which 
knows how to persecute unjustly. In fact, they call 
“scourge” the malice and slander of the tongue. 
Moreover, you will end up in complete safety. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.19-21,° 


5:22-24 Your Tent Is Safe 


Perrect Peace, GRecory THE Great: In holy 
Scripture complete peace is described in one way 
and initial peace in another. For “Truth” gave to 
his disciples peace from the beginning, when he 
said, “Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto 
you.” And Simeon desired to have perfect peace. 
He sought it saying, “Now let your servant 
depart in peace, according to your word.”” Our 
peace begins in longing for the Creator, but it is 
perfected by clarity of vision. Our peace will be 
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perfect when our mind is neither blinded by igno- 
rance nor moved by the assaults of the body. For- 
asmuch as we touch upon its first beginnings, 
when we either subject the soul to God or the 
flesh to the soul, the “tabernacle” of the righteous 
person is said to “have peace.” The body he 
inhabits through his mind is restrained from the 
evil motions of its desires under the controlling 
hand of righteousness. But what advantage is it to 
restrain the flesh by continence if the mind has 
not been taught to expand itself through compas- 
sion in the love of our neighbor? For the body’s 
chasteness is worth nothing if not recommended 
by sweetness of spirit. MORALS ON THE BOOK OF 
Jos 6.53. 


5:25-27 Ripe Old Age 


Human RESPONSIBILITY, CHRYSOSTOM: 
Notice how Eliphaz ... has inflicted a severe 
blow. How and in what manner? By showing that 
Job is not among those who receive a warning or 
among those who keep faith. Indeed, Eliphaz has 
applied his words to the person of Job, but his 
speech has a general meaning. For he says: Here 
is what we have seen and understood; but if this 
did not occur in your case, and if you remain in 
your misfortunes, it is up to you to recognize 
your own perversity. COMMENTARY ON JOB 5.25- 
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JOB JUSTIFIES THE BITTERNESS 
OF HIS COMPLAINTS 
JOB 6:1-7 


Overview: Job expresses all his sorrow and 
vents his complaints about his present state. But 
around him he cannot find sympathy or under- 
standing (CHRYSOSTOM, GREGORY, DIDYMUS, 
IsHo‘DaD). Now even food has become a torture 
to him (Curysostom), but through his love of fu- 
ture, heavenly aspirations, he can prepare to face 


his present sufferings (GREGORY). 
6:1-2 Weighing Vexation 


Jos’s Parn Cannot Be UNDERSTOOD. Cury- 
sostom: This is what Job means, you show wis- 
dom in the misfortunes of other people. Since you 
are far away from my misfortunes, you admonish 
me while you experience a peaceful life. This 
remark is an answer to the words that were said 
earlier, “You have instructed many.”! “You have 
strengthened the feeble knees.” “But now misfor- 
tune has come to you, and you are impatient; it 
touches you, and you are dismayed.” Why does he 
say, “ You are dismayed”? I wanted my affliction to 
become evident, so you would understand that 


nobody has ever suffered such tribulations. But I 
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perceive my bad luck. He who should have pro- 
vided me with forgiveness makes me absolutely 
unforgivable. My misfortune’s magnitude, he says, 
not only doesn’t intercede for me, not only makes 
me seem unworthy of mercy, but condemns me. 
What should have obtained mercy for me instead 
makes me hateful and condemnable, and I cannot 
gain any mercy, in spite of what I say. And the 
proof is that Eliphaz imputed Job’s misfortune to 
impiety. COMMENTARY ON JOB 6.2A-3A.4 


6:3-4 The Arrows of God 


FULL oF Grier. GREGORY THE GREAT: He who 
loves to sojourn abroad instead of in his own 
country does not know how to grieve, even in the 
midst of grief. But the words of the righteous per- 
son are full of grief. For as long as Job is subject to 
present ills, he sighs after something else in his 
speech. All that Job brought upon himself by sin- 
ning is set before his eyes. So that Job may return 
to the state of blessedness, he weighs carefully the 
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judgments that afflict him. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 7.3.” 


ELIPHAZ’Ss Lack oF SENSITIVITY AND Com- 
PASSION, DipyMmus THE Buinn: Eliphaz believed 
that Job said all this out of desperation. Since 
Eliphaz’s first words to Job were trustworthy— 
words that insisted that Job suffered because of 
sin—Job responds, “It seems my words are value- 
less and lack faith.” Consequently, Job adds the 
reason why Eliphaz does not believe in him when 
he says, “For the arrows of the Almighty are in 
me,” thus making the following clear, “This is 
why my words are valueless. The Lord’s arrows 
are in my body.” For most people usually disre- 
gard words uttered by people in distress, those 
aggrieved by poverty, even if their words are 
understandable. This is expressed in the words, 
“The poor person speaks and they say,’ Who is 


this fellow?" COMMENTARY ON JOB 6.3-4.” 


6:5 Braying over Grass 


Wuen Basic NEEDS ARE PROVIDED., 
IsHo'DAD oF Merv: By mentioning the wild ass, 
the author speaks about all wild animals, and by 
referring to the ox, about all cattle. His point is 
that neither wild animals nor cattle complain 
when they have food to eat. Nor do humans com- 
plain when they can have at their disposal the 
necessary things they need and what is seasoned 
with salt. COMMENTARY ON JoB 6.5.° 


6:6 Food Without Flavor 


PREPARING THE SOUL TO FACE PRESENT 
AFFLICTIONS, GREGORY THE GREAT: “Can any- 
one taste poisonous food without dying?” For it is 
hard to seek that which torments or to follow 
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that which destroys life. But very often the life of 
the righteous stretches itself to such a height of 
virtue that it rules within in the citadel of interior 
reason. It also rules without. By bearing with it, 
reason leads the folly of some to conversion, For 
we must bear with the weakness of those we are 
striving to draw on to strong things. No one can 
lift up another without bending down from the 
uprightness of his position. But when we empa- 
thize with the weakness of another, we are 
strongly encouraged to face courageously our own 
weaknesses. The result is that from the love of 
future things, the soul prepares itself to meet the 
ills of present times and watches for the hurts of 
the body that it used to fear. For the soul is 
increasingly straitened as its heavenly aspirations 
are enlarged. When it perceives how great is the 
sweetness of the eternal land, it fervently loves for 
the sake of the present life’s bitter tastes. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book OF Jos 7.17.” 


6:7 Food That Is Loathsome 


A New AFFLICTION FOR JOB, CHRYSOSTOM: 
Sores and pus were not enough. A new affliction 
is added. Job's disease has destroyed his entire 
sensitivity to the extent that even his nourish- 
ment has become a torture for him. Indeed, Job 
says, the nauseating smell of gangrene has 
deprived him of the capability to distinguish sen- 
sations. Is there anything more painful than that 
torment? Neither sleep gave him rest nor food 
nourished him. “As the smell of a lion,” Job says. 
That wild beast, in fact, gives a horrible stench. 
COMMENTARY ON Jos 6.78." 
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JOB WISHES FOR DEATH 
JOB 6:8-14 


Overview: Job does not boast about his good 
actions and does not claim to be unjustly pun- 
ished. He appeals to God and wishes death be- 
cause he cannot physically bear his sufferings 
(Curysostom, IsHo'pap). In his desperate endur- 
ance, he shows the strength of the righteous 
(Dipymus, Grecory). 


6:8-10 That God Would Crush Me 


An APPEAL To Gop. CurysostTom: “I do not 
care to oppose your words,” Job says. “It seems to 
me, in fact, that I have committed nothing resem- 
bling what you say. I don’t state this openly. I 
simply say that I am suffering punishments that go 
beyond what human nature can endure. The vast- 
ness of my temptations extends far beyond what 
human bodies can actually bear.” However, 
observe how, even in the midst of such grief, Job 
has not decided, in any case, to come and relate his 
good actions. He has hidden them so far. In addi- 
tion, he who often with great honesty exposed his 
fault to public mockery before a brilliant audience 


is silent about his good actions, even while living 
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in such misery. In fact, Job does not say, “I experi- 
enced these sufferings, even though I am right- 
eous.” Rather, Job says he cannot bear them.... 
His language is not that of a man who asserts that 
he is unjustly punished but that of one who recog- 
nizes, on the contrary, the justness of his punish- 
ment. He simply cannot bear any more 
punishment and therefore demands that he obtain 
forgiveness. COMMENTARY ON JoB 6.104." 


Desire FoR Deatu. IsHo'DAD oF Merv: “He 
would let loose his hand and finish me!” That is, 
may he put an end to my life by his intervention. 
Again Job speaks, “I would be finished again with 
violence and no mercy.” In a word, “I desire that 
God inflict death on me violently and mercilessly. 
COMMENTARY ON Jos 6.9.” 


Jos’s WILLINGNESs To Futritt His Task. 
DipyMus THE Brinn: He who asks to be 
wounded does not pray out of exhaustion that his 


prayer might be granted but in order to fulfill his 
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task, This task was to fulfill the right deeds or to 
make visible to the friends for their benefit the rea- 
son for the hardships, [namely,] that they had been 
imposed as a test. Then they would not make mis- 
takes against the righteous. Instead, with divine 
zeal they would be committed to emulate the 
endurance and steadfastness that the holy one 
exhibited and that led him to say, “O that I might 
have my request,” rather than... “that God would 
grant my desire.” Job prays for two reasons. On the 
one hand, he prays that he himself may win the 
crown in the competition. On the other hand, Job 
prays that his friends may not consider his endur- 
ance in hardship as meaningless. His steadfastness 
even in such great hardships can be seen and 
admired in the fact that Job did not deny his friend 
an answer, even though preoccupation with his 
hardships could have served as an excuse. But even 
now Job speaks like a brave athlete who warlike 
meets his opponent, and with the consciousness 
that the imposed suffering did not occur without 
God’s compliance. “That it would please God to 
crush me,” yet “may he not extinguish me entirely,” 
instead of, “May God mercifully allow me to 
endure the affliction until the end.” Similar to this 
is the expression “and lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” which often has been interpreted in this 
way: “May it not come so far that we fall prey to 
the temptations.” COMMENTARY ON Jos 6.8-9.4 


6:11-14 What Is My Strength? 


THE STRENGTH AND Love oF THE RIGHT- 
EOUS. GREGORY THE GREAT: “What is my 
strength, that I should wait? And what is my end, 
that I should be patient?” It is necessary to bear in 
mind that the “strength” of the righteous is of one 
sort and the strength of the reprobate of another. 
For the strength of the righteous is to subdue the 
flesh, to thwart our own wills, to annihilate the 
gratification the present life offers, to be in love 
with the roughness of this world for the sake of 
eternal rewards, to consider as nothing the allure- 
ments of prosperity, to overcome in our hearts the 


dread of adversity. But the strength of the repro- 
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bate is to set their affection unceasingly on transi- 
tory things. To endure insensibly the strokes of our 
Creator (not even by adversity to be brought to 
cease loving temporal things); to attain vain glory 
even with a wasted life; to search out ever more 
wickedness; to attack the life of the good (not only 
with words and by behavior but even with weap- 
ons); to put their trust in themselves; to perpetrate 
iniquity daily without any diminution of desire.... 
“Is my strength the strength of stones, or is my 
flesh bronze?” ... Let the holy one, then, who amid 
the scourges eschewed the reprobate’s hardness, 
exclaim, “Neither is my strength the strength of 
stones, nor is my flesh made of brass.” It is as 
though Job openly confessed in plain words, 
“Under discipline’s lash I keep clear of acting like 
the reprobate. For neither have I become like 
stones so hardened that under the lash’s impulse I 
remained silent when I should have confessed, nor 
again have I like brass echoed the voice of confes- 
sion, while not understanding the meaning of what 
I was saying. Yet under the scourge, the reprobate 
manifest a strength that is actually weakness and 
the elect a weakness that is actually strength. 
Blessed Job, while declaring that he is not strong 
due to the disease, makes it plain that he is strong 
in his state of saving health. So let him inform us 
as to the source from whom he received this same 
strength, lest Job ascribe to himself the powers 
that he possesses... “Those who withhold kind- 
ness from a friend forsake the fear of the 
Almighty.” Who else is here denoted by the name 
of a friend except every neighbor who is united to 
us in a faithful attachment proportionate to the 
good service received from us in this present time? 
Is this not he who effectually aids us in attaining 
hereafter the eternal country? For charity pos- 
sesses two key principles: the love of God and the 
love of our neighbor. It is through the love of God 
that the love of our neighbor is born, and by the 
love of our neighbor the love of God is fostered. 
For one who does not care to love God truly knows 


nothing about how to love his neighbor. In turn, 


Mt 6:13. *PTA 2:144-46, 


Jos 6:8-14 


we advance more perfectly in the love of God if in 
the bosom of this love we first be suckled with the 
milk of charity toward our neighbor. For the love 
of God begets the love of our neighbor. The Lord, 
when proceeding to speak in the voice of the law 
the words “you shall love your neighbor” prefaced 
it by saying, “You shall love the Lord your God.”* 
The Lord desires to first plant the root of his love 
in our breast so that afterwards the love of our 


brothers should blossom in the branches. Again, 


the love of God grows strong through the love of 
our neighbor. John testifies to this truth when he 
says, “For he that does not love his brother, whom 
he has seen, how can he love God, whom he has 
not seen?” This love of God, though it is born in 
fear, is transformed by growing into affection. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 7.2.4-28.5 


5Mt 22:39. “Deut 6:5; 10:12; Mt 22:37. 71 Jn 4:20. SLF 18:380-84 
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JOB’S DISAPPOINTMENT 
OVER HIS FRIENDS 
JOB 6:15-30 


Overview: In their writings on this final section 
of Job 6, the Fathers emphasize the present, un- 
bearable afflictions of Job, which do not cause any 
sympathy in his friends but merely raise their 
groundless accusations and unjustified re- 
proaches (Dipymus, CHRYSOSTOM, GREGORY, 
Otymproporus, HESYCHIUS, JULIAN OF EcLANUM). 
Only Ephrem gives a positive interpretation of 
the images used by Job and sees in the waters of 
the streams a symbol of the prophecies given to 
the people of Israel (EpHREm). 


6:15 Treacherous Companions 


Tue ABSENCE OF True Frigenps. Dipymus 
THE Brinn: Even this happened to test Job. For 
the absence of friends in the midst of suffering 
is no small pain. Even the holy David sang as he 
experienced similar suffering, “Look on my 
right hand and see—there is no one who takes 
notice of me.” Consider whether Job desired to 
show here that even the invisible holy powers 
“passed away” above him, so that his virtue may 
appear to be even greater. This interpretation 
fits for the one that has been given the words 
“the providence of the Lord has looked after 
me.” For the Lord of all did not neglect Job out 
of hate but in order to show the adversary that 
his wickedness is useless against human virtue. 
Likewise, perhaps the divine powers do not 
protect Job and allow him to struggle so that the 
righteous behavior of the saint would become 
even more visible, for one must assume that 
they know God’s will. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
6.15. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE STREAMS, EPHREM 
THE SYRIAN: The streams’ waters fall from 


heaven and are symbols of the prophecies and 
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oracles announced to the Jewish people through 
the prophets, just as through mystic clouds, as if 
the prophets’ words were rains falling from 
heaven. COMMENTARY ON Jos 6.15." 


6:16-18 Disappearing in Adversity 


No Trace oF Jos’s PROSPERITY. CHRysos- 
Tom: Job means to say this: there is no memory or 
trace left of my former prosperity. And that is even 
worse than my misfortune itself. “Oh, that one 
would indeed weigh the wrath that is upon me and 
take up my sorrow in a balance together!” And Job 
now tries to describe his sorrows. “I perceive my 
food to be loathsome [as the smell of a lion].”° I 
wish to die, but I do not die. I suffer so because I 
am a man and not a stone; I am an ephemeral 
human being, I do not enjoy the aid from above. 
Among my nearest relations, some pass me by 
without seeing me; others trample me underfoot. 
No trace of my former prosperity remains. Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 6.16-18B.” 


6:19-21 Fearing Job’s Calamity 


Reck ess Inrquiry Wit Be PuniIsHep. 
GREGORY THE Great: “They are confounded, 
because I have hoped.” When the wicked inflict 
evils upon the good, they are overjoyed at the 
success of their deceptions, if they see the good 
shaken from interior hope. For the wicked reckon 
the spread of their error to be the greatest gain, 
for they rejoice to have companions in perdition. 
But when the good person’s hope is rooted 
within, never bent to the ground by outward 


evils, confusion seizes the soul of the wicked. 


1Ps 142:4 (141:5 LXX). Job 6:14; RSV has a different rendering 
of this verse. *PTA 2:160. *ESOO 2:4. *Job 6:2. ‘Job 6:7. PTS 
35:80. 


Their inability to get at the innermost parts of 
the distressed results in shame for the wicked. 
Their cruelty has not produced the effect they 
expected. ... “They came even to me and were 
ashamed.” For lost sinners “come even to holy 
church” on the day of judgment, in that they are 
brought even then to behold its glory. For the 
punishment of their guilt is even greater when 
they see what they have lost as they are rejected. 
Then shame covers the wicked, when the con- 
science bears witness and convicts them in the 
sight of the Judge. At that time the Judge is 
beheld without and the accuser is convicted 
within. Every sin is called up before the eyes and 
the soul. The soul is tortured by its own fire, over 
and above the burnings of hell. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 7.46-47.° 


6:22-24 A Plea for Understanding 


Mauıciousness IN JoB’s FRIENDS, CHRYSOS- 
tom: However, even in such a condition, Job does 
not refuse to learn. “You may say something use- 
ful. I will be silent, if you speak helpful words.” 
But they could not, to be sure, present evidence, 
but simply proceeded through conjectures. And 
since Job’s life was manifestly full of virtue, they 
supposed that it was not the ground of his pun- 
ishments. COMMENTARY ON JOB 6.24A.° 


6:25-26 Unjust Reproof 


A DEFENSE Against UNJUST ACCUSATIONS. 
Otymproporus: Job’s words mean... “It is likely 
you have suffered the same in many things.” 
Truth, however, is always hateful to many. There- 
fore, you despise my words of truth. “You do not 
come down to me,” Job says, “nor do you speak 


about the gifts of grace like people who desire to 
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encourage. On the contrary, you accuse me 
openly, whereas I have never accused you. I hope, 
however, that after answering each of you, my 
words will defeat you.” COMMENTARY ON JoB 
6.24-27. 


6:27 Bargaining over a Friend 


AN OFFENSE AGAINST Gop. HESYCHIUS OF 
JERUSALEM: “ You would even attack the orphan,” 
that is, me, for I am deprived of any human 
assistance. And since God is “the Father of the 
orphans,”" you make him angry by offending 
me. “And you would trample your friend under- 
foot” with your words. You trample him even 
more violently than with your feet, and you 
scorn the laws of friendship. But God takes 
these faults into account. He, who not only com- 
mands us to love our neighbor like ourselves, 
also wants to be called “love.” Homitigs on Jos 
9.6.27." 


6:28-30 I Will Not Lie to Your Face 


UNSUBSTANTIATED ACCUSATIONS, JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: While convincing his friends that they 
are not acting friendly but speaking against com- 
mon sense, Job now tries to show that he cannot 
appropriately be accused of speaking harshly or of 
desiring death by just judges. “And judge by say- 
ing what is just.” Be judges of the words that we 
said in common, so that your judgment may be in 
compliance with justice and not with a feeling of 
hostility. Expos1TIoN ON THE Book oF JoB 
6.29.” 


SLF 18:401-2*. °PTS 35:81. PTS 24:73. "Ps 68:5 (67:6 LXX). 
PO 42.1:248-50. CCL 88:21. 


Jos 7:1-10 


JOB’S REFLECTIONS 
UPON HUMAN LIFE 
JOB 7:1-10 


Overview: The Fathers see in this second part 
of Job’s speech both concrete meditations on hu- 
man life and allegorical hints of the divine econ- 
omy of salvation. Job describes the pain and fear 
of human life (Hesycuius) and its shortness and 
ephemeral nature (Grecory), but also he fore- 
shadows the new world in Christ (IsHo‘pap), the 
justice of our Savior, the corruption that will 
threaten the church of Christ and the eternal 
punishment of sin after the redemption of hu- 
mankind (Grecory). 


7:1-4 Hard Service on Earth 


A PAINFUL AND FRIGHTFUL LIFE, HESYCHIUS OF 
Jerusarem: Not only is this life painful, but it is 
also frightful, because, after being wounded, I am 
now in the condition to fear the blows of the 
Lord. This is why I jump from one place to 


another in fright, like those slaves who are threat- 


ened by their master. In addition, every day, like 
laborers who wait for their wages—and the 
wages are all their wealth and hope for nourish- 
ment—I also wait for the reward of my endur- 
ance, but I never meet it, because a long time and 
many months have passed. In those days I have 
exhausted myself in waiting for an empty hope. 
Homitizs on Jos 10.7.2-3.! 


7:5 Clothed with Worms and Dirt 


A FIGURE oF CORRUPTION. GREGORY THE 
Great: And yet if we take Job’s words as the 
voice of the holy church universal, doubtless we 
find it at one time sunk to the earth by the “cor- 
ruption” of the flesh, at another time by “the 
defilement of dust.” For [the church] has many 
within it who, while devoted to the love of the 


*PO 42.1:258. 


flesh, become corrupt with the putrefaction of 
excess, In addition, there are some people who 
certainly keep from the gratification of the flesh, 
yet grovel with all their heart in earthly prac- 
tices. So let holy church speak through the 
words of one of its members, let it express what 
it endures from either sort of person. “My flesh 
is clothed with corruption and the defilement of 
dust.” It is as if [the church] said in plain words, 
“There are many who are members of me in 
faith, yet these are not sound or pure members 
in practice. For they either are mastered by foul 
desires and run to and fro in corruption’s rotten- 
ness, or, being devoted to earthly practices, they 
are soiled with dust. For in those whom I have 
to endure, people filled with wantonness, I do 
plainly lament for the flesh turned corrupt. And 
in those from whom I suffer, those who are seek- 
ing the earth, what else is this but the defile- 
ment of dust that I bear?” MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 8.23.” 


7:6 Days That End Without Hope 


Time Passes QUICKLY. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
“My days pass more swiftly than the weaving of 
cloth by the weaver.” In a very suitable image, 
the time of the flesh is compared with a cloth 
web. As the web advances thread by thread, so 
this mortal life passes day by day; in proportion 
as the web increases, so it advances to its com- 
pletion. Just as we said before, while the time in 
our hands passes, the time before us is short- 
ened. Moreover, of the whole length of our lives, 
the days to come are proportionally fewer to 
those days that have gone by. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 8.26.’ 
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7:7 My Life Is a Breath 


Hope 1n THE New Worb. [sHo'DaD oF MErRv: 
“My eye will begin to see good again.” Here the 
author refers to the hope that is reserved for peo- 
ple in the new world. COMMENTARY ON JoB 270 


7:8 I Shall Be Gone 


Tue PITY AND JUSTICE oF Our REDEEMER, 
GREGORY THE Great: For “the human eye” is the 
pity of the Redeemer that softens the hardness of 
our insensibility when it looks upon us. Hence, as 
the Gospel witnesses, it is said, “And the Lord 
turned, looked upon Peter, and Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord. And he went out, and 
wept bitterly.” However, when the soul is 
divested of the flesh, “the human eye” does not 
henceforth see anything. The Redeemer’s pity 
never delivers anyone after death that it has not 
gracefully restored to pardon before death. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF Jos 8.30.° 


7:9-10 Those Who Go Down to Sheol 


PUNISHMENT FOR EARTHLY DESIRES., GREG- 
ORY THE GREAT: As the body’s house is a bodily 
habitation, so it becomes to each separate mind 
“its own house to whatever the mind desires to 
have enter.” And so “there is no more returning to 
his own house,” because once a person is given over 
to eternal punishment, he is henceforth no more 
recalled from the place he had attached himself in 
love. MorALS ON THE Book oF JoB 8.34. 
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JOB APPEALS TO GOD 
FOR DELIVERANCE 
JOB 7:11-21 


Overview: Job is overwhelmed by his pain and 
despair and cannot understand the reason for 
his afflictions (IsHo’DAp, CHrysostom). He 
opens the secret depths of his heart to express 
his absolute sorrow (Grecory) and his wish for 
death (Otympioporus). At the same time he 
foreshadows the final day of judgment (Hesycu- 
Ius). 


7:11-12 In Anguish of Spirit 


Way Am I PuntsHep? IsHo'pap oF Merv: 
“Am I the sea, or the dragon?” That is, you have 
imposed a limit that the sea must not trespass, so 
that it might not submerge the earth. You did the 
same with the dragon, that it might not go out 
and destroy all that it met. But why do you con- 
tinue to punish me so harshly, for I am a feeble 


man with a short life? COMMENTARY ON JoB 7.12." 


7:13-14 Finding Comfort 


A SYMBOL OF THE Heart’s DEPTHS., GREG- 
ory THE Great: For in holy Scripture a “bed,” a 
“couch” or “litter” usually represents the heart's 
secret depth. Hence, the spouse in the Song of 
Songs, urged by the piercing darts of holy love, 
speaks under the likeness of each separate soul: 
“By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul 
loves.” For “the beloved is sought by night and 
lying in bed,” much as the appearance of the invis- 
ible Creator is found in the chamber of the heart, 
apart from every image of a bodily appearing. 
Thus “Truth” says to those same lovers of him, 
“The kingdom of God is within you”? And again, 
“If I do not go away, the Comforter will not 


come.”* As if it were in plain words, “If I do not 


"CSCO 229:244-45. ?Song 3:1. °Lk 17:21. “Jn 16:7. 


withdraw my body from your gaze, I will not lead 
you by the Comforter, the Spirit, to the percep- 
tion of the unseen.” The psalmist also states con- 
cerning the just, “The saints shall be joyful in 
glory, they shall rejoice upon their beds”;? for 
when they flee the mischief of external things, 
they exult in safety within the recesses of their 
hearts. But the joy of the heart will then be com- 
plete when the fight of the flesh shall have ceased 
outwardly. It is as if when the wall of the house is 
shaken, the bed itself is disturbed. This is so as 
long as the flesh allures. Morais oN THE Book 
OF JOB 8.41.° 


7:15-16 I Loathe My Life 


Jos Lones ror Dearu. Otympioporus: “I beg 
of you. Take away my life. Deliver me from my 
pains through death. In fact, you did not create 
me immortal. So... may [I] enjoy quiet and tran- 
quility in the future. I do not demand, O Lord, 
anything contrary to your decree. You made me 
mortal, not immortal. Therefore bring me death.” 
Moses prayed with these same words by saying, 
“If that is your purpose for me, then kill me.” 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 7.15. 


7:17-18 What Are Human Beings? 


A REFERENCE TO JUDGMENT Day, Hesycuius 
OF JERUSALEM: It is necessary, actually, to call that 
time “morning,” because it is entirely light and 
drives the night away from this life. “You judge 
them for the time of rest,” that is, not for the tor- 
ments but for the delights and the reward. He, 


who is now constantly worthy of the “visit” of 
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God, will receive then his judgment “for the 
rest.” He is judged with the righteous, that is, is 
received [in heaven] together with the righteous, 
so that it may be known, in accordance with them 
what part is assigned to him and what is his des- 
tiny. Must he be placed with the patriarchs, or 
the prophets, or the apostles or the martyrs? 
Homitizgs on Jos 10.7.18. 


7:19-21 Why Have You Made Me Your 
Target? 


THE SCANDAL CAUSED By JOB’S PUNISHMENT, 
Curysostom: What does Job mean when he 
says, “What shall I be able to do for you?” What 
should I do in order to expiate my fault, in order 
to be reconciled with you? “O you who under- 
stand the human mind, why did you make me to 
be your accuser?” Job speaks this way not because 
he accuses God— God forbid!—but because 
what has happened to him raises a serious accusa- 
tion against God. That is why he says, “ You who 
understand the human mind.” Even if they do not 
speak, you know their secret thoughts and all 
their intimate reflections, “such a righteous man 
has suffered such tremendous misfortunes!” But 
Job does not have the attitude of a man who tries 
to justify himself. In fact, he has not said, “I am 
righteous.” Rather, they are deeply concerned 
about me, and that is why they have complained 
against you because of my trials. COMMENTARY 
ON JoB 7.204-B."' 
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BILDAD DEMONSTRATES 
THAT GOD IS JUST 
JOB 8:1-7 


Overview: The Fathers’ interpretation of 
Bildad’s words is, in general, unfavorable. Even 
though they can discern a certain amount of cor- 
rectness in his assertions (CHRYSOSTOM, JULIAN OF 
EcLanum), they cannot help noticing his narrow 
views (EpHreM) and worldly mentality (Dipy- 
mus), which places human happiness only among 


material goods and riches (OLymproporus). 


8:1-3 Does God Pervert Justice? 


BiLpap ConsipeERs Jos’s Worps To BE 
ARROGANT. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: So Bildad the 
Shuhite reproached Job because he thought that 
the words that Job had said for the sake of truth 
and justice were, in fact, spoken out of arrogance 
and disdain. COMMENTARY ON Jos 8.2.' 


Justice ACCOMPANIES THE CREATOR, CHry- 
sostom: Bildad says, “be unjust in his judg- 
ments, or will he who has created everything 
overturn what is just?” Observe what he means: 
justice accompanies the Creator. However, even 
though Bildad’s words are not entirely applica- 
ble to Job, let us see what he means. Do you not 


perceive the profound justice that reigns in the 


creation and its profound order? And how 
everything is well regulated and settled? There- 
fore, could he who maintains justice and order 
among the senseless creatures overturn the rules 
in your case? Further, why did God create every- 
thing? Is it not because of you, the human being? 
And so he who has created so many things, did 
he not give you what was right to share? He who 
has created you out of love and has created so 
many things for you, if he has shown his benev- 
olence toward the universe, this is also a proof of 
his power. We often overturn justice because of 
our powerlessness, but “he has created every- 
thing,” he says. Will he, who is so wise, so just, 
so powerful, be unjust? COMMENTARY ON JOB 
8.2A-3B.° 


8:4 Delivered into the Power of Transgression 


PuriFICATION THROUGH CONFESSION. JUL- 
IAN OF EcLanum: Even if your person is purified 
from guilt through your words, do not the sins 
of your house reflect the guilt of your principles? 
Therefore, it is not proper that you make your 


TESOO 2:4. °PTS 35:89. 


pains into complaints. It is, however, useful that 
you are purified through confession and the 
offering of prayers. EXPOSITION ON THE Book 
oF Jos 8.4.’ 


Jos’s CHILDREN SINNED As WELL. Dipymus 
THE Brinn: Even Bildad is confused in his speech 
and is pulled in different directions by various doc- 
trines, when he says, “If you yourself have not 
sinned, your sons have.” Thereby he does not 
believe one is punished for someone else. But he 
may be included (in his reasoning), for he delivered 
the transgression into their hand due to their own 
sin. In so doing, he alludes to the collapse [of the 
house], through which Job’s children died. “Son” 
he says, referring to the superior part in his speech, 
because Job had also daughters. Thus he indicates, 
since the sons, who had great value for Job, have 
sinned, obviously the daughters have sinned as 
well. COMMENTARY ON JOB 8.4.4 
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8:5-7 Small Beginning, Great Ending 


Bitpap’s WorLDLY MENTALITY. OLYMPII- 
ovorus: Bildad says, “I suggest you pray to the 
Lord with all your devotion and diligence. Every- 
thing else should come after your prayers.” This is 
what “be early” means. And if you are true and 
empty of any deceit and falseness, God will give 
you back a condition of life and a status worthy of 
a righteous person. You will enjoy an abundance 
of goods as great as you possessed earlier. Notice 
how Bildad demonstrates in this part of his dis- 
course of praise his belief that the happiness of 
the righteous is found in the material goods of 
worldly life. COMMENTARY ON JOB 8.5-9.° 


>CCL 88:24. *PTA 3:10. °PTS 24:83-84. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF 
FORMER GENERATIONS 
PROVES THAT THE 
GODLESS SHALL PERISH 
JOB 8:8-22 


Overview: In the second part of Bildad’s speech 
the comments of the Fathers tend to give greater 
emphasis to the correct views and moral remarks 
contained therein, even when they appear to be 
fairly superficial (JuL1an or Ectanum, Dipymus, 
Puttrp, OLymproporus, Grecory, IsHo‘pap). The 
unrighteous are portrayed as a dried-up herb 
(Pui) destined for death (Otymproporus), 
whose hypocrisy deceives, but only for a time 
(Grecory), while the righteous do not forget 
God (Hesycutus), who brings them back to life 
(IsHo'pap). 


8:8-10 Ask Past Generations 


“BYGONE GENERATIONS,’ JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
In order to give authority to his words, Bildad 
calls the venerable past as a witness, so that he 
may appear to know through long experience 
what he has said or is about to say. In a different 
sense, Bildad wants Job to learn from ancient 
examples what he had said before, that is, that 
God is appeased by the prayers of the righteous. 
Through God’s support not only are calamities 
dissolved but also prosperity and happiness are 
returned. Thus God, whom they had invoked, 
protected Abraham and his descendants in their 
distress. Observe a third sense in Bildad’s 
words: “I want you to consider the ancient 
examples, so that you may not despise my advice 
because of my youth.” EXPOSITION ON THE Book 
oF Jos 8.8.' 


8:11-12 Nourishment Produces Fruit 


Gop’s Provipence Rutes Over ALL 
Tunes. Dipymus THE BLIND: Previously 
Bildad said that the teaching is passed on from 
the ancestors and fathers to the following genera- 
tions. Now he supports this with an example. He 
says, “As papyrus does not prosper without water 
and reeds do not grow if they are not watered... 
likewise someone cannot produce useful fruit 
whose spirit has not received nourishment from 
higher authorities.” But one can also say that 
human affairs are watered by providence as with 
water; if water is not added, they easily decrease 
and vanish. If, therefore, someone is hit by hard- 
ships but recovers from them, this happens with 
thanks to Providence. Even if what humans do 
seems to have a human root, it still does not last 
if Providence does not preside over it. Similarly 
the psalmist says beautifully, “Unless the Lord 
builds the house, those who build it labor in 
vain.” [Bildad then comments], “They wither 
before any other plant.” This means the same as 
Bildad’s earlier comment but is said about every 
plant. He seems to mean that, big or small, every- 
thing in life is subjected to Providence and with- 
ers if it does not pay attention to it. COMMEN- 
TARY ON Jos 8.11-12.’ 


Tue WICKED ARE LIKE PREMATURELY 


ICCL 88:25. ?Ps 127:1 (126:1 LXX). °PTA 3:24-26. 


Driep-Up Herss, Pui THE Priest: Bildad 
means that as the papyrus and the reed cannot 
live without water, so you could not remain in 
your former happiness without the nourishment 
and liquid of justice. “While yet in flower and not 
cut down, they wither before any other plant.” 
Bildad says that blessed Job flourished like a herb, 
but before reaching the maturity of stable glory, 
he was thrown into so many afflictions that he 
was not taken away by God’s hand, on which all 
kingdoms are founded, in the fullness of his days 
or in a perfected and completed reign. “ There- 
fore, since you did not act so that you might reach 
your grave in peace and after fulfilling your time, 
you are dried up by the ardor of the sun before all 
herbs, that is, before all sinners, who are often 
indicated with the word herbs. You ceased from 
the tribulations of your heart together with the 
impious.” COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Jos 8." 


8:13 Those Who Forget God 


Jos Has Nor Foreorren Gop. HeEsycuius 
oF JERUSALEM: Job has not really forgotten God. 
Being still subject to the test, Job has offered 
blessings and praise. That is why the final condi- 
tion of the righteous is not comparable to the 
grass dried up by heat. But he “is like a tree 
planted by streams of water which yields its fruit 
in its season, and its leaves do not wither.” 
Indeed, by preserving the fruit of virtue, Job has 
caused the abundant foliage of this world’s goods 
to bloom. Homies on Jos 11.8.134.° 


8:14-15 A House That Does Not Endure 


A WARNING AGAINST Hypocrisy AND 
Prine. Puitip THE Priest: It is absolute fool- 
ishness and madness to act falsely and fraudu- 
lently before God, and this will never give them 
any advantage, because God sees into every heart 
and bosom.’ These persons are so described in 
the Gospels. They are adorned outside with an 
appearance of holiness but inside are filled with 
the corruption of sin and are like the graves of the 
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dead.® “If one leans against its house, it will not 
stand.” He who confides in himself and relies on 
his own strength will not be able to stand, but his 
arrogance will fall more ruinously. COMMENTARY 
ON THE Book oF Jos 8.” 


8:16 The Wicked Thrive for a Time 


Tue Doom oF THE WICKED, OLYMPIODORUS: 
The papyrus and the reed are dried by the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun and their shoots rot, even 
though they are moistened by water. In fact, this 
is what “his branch shall sprout from his dung 
heap” means. The impious will suffer the same 
destiny, when the wrath of God falls upon them. 
Bildad appears to allude to the death of Job’s chil- 
dren through his use of “branch,” which can indi- 
cate shoots, branches or flowers. COMMENTARY 
on Jos 8.16.” 


8:17-18 They Live Among the Rocks 


A DESCRIPTION oF Hypocrisy, GREGORY THE 
Great: Therefore, pay attention. Because they 
are called “rocks” but are not in any wise called 
“living stones,” the lost and the elect may be 
mixed together by the bare appellation of 
“stones.” Therefore this plant, “which lives 
among stones, wraps its roots around the heap 
of rocks,” in that every hypocrite multiplies the 
thoughts of his heart in seeking out human 
admiration. For in all that hypocrites do, seeing 
that in their secret thoughts they look out for 
the applauses of their fellow-creatures, like 
rushes, as it were, they “send out roots into the 
heap of the rocks.” For when they are about to 
act, they imagine the praises of others, and 
when applauded, they dwell upon these praises 
secretly within themselves in the thoughts of 
their heart. They rejoice that they have distin- 
guished themselves first and foremost in the 


esteem of people; while they are puffed up and 
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swollen in themselves by human applause, they 
often secretly wonder what they are. They long 
to appear day by day higher than they really are 
and grow to a height by practicing their extraor- 
dinary arts. As habits of virtue weaken every- 
thing bad, so presumption strengthens evil. ... 
The hypocrite is “destroyed from his place” 
when death intervenes and he is separated from 
the applause of the present life... . When justly 
condemning the life of the pretender, “Truth” 
does not know him or recognize the good works 
he has done, for the pretender never acted with 
a right purpose in mind. Thus, when Christ 
comes to judge, he will say to the foolish virgins, 
“Truly, I say to you, I do not know you.”"? While 
he perceives a corrupt mind, he condemns even 
the corruption of the flesh. But would that hyp- 
ocrites’ own ruin alone were enough for them 
and that their wicked pains did not vehemently 
urge others to a life of duplicity. ... Hence 
according to the hypocrites’ perspective, every 
degree of simplicity of character is criminal. For 
they sit in judgment on people whose character 
is transparent. Purity of heart they term stupid- 
ity ... and believe they have enlightened those 
persons whom they have forced to surrender the 
fortress of wisdom, purity of heart. MORALS on 
THE Book oF Jos 8.81-85." 


8:19 Others Spring from the Earth 


Gop’s JUSTICE AND Power. IsHo'DAD OF 
Merv: “Out of the earth still others will spring.” 
In other words, God inflicts these punishments 
on the impious as their just reward, but with 


regard to the righteous, regardless of the state of 
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abasement in which he finds them, God will 
make them spring up again, rendering them glori- 


ous. COMMENTARY ON JOB 8.19.2 


8:20-22 God Will Not Reject the Blameless 


Tue Joy oF THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE CONFU- 
SION OF THE WICKED. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
Therefore, when all the elect are replenished with 
the delight of clear vision, they internally spring 
forth into the joy of laughter. We call it shouting 
when we conceive such joy in the heart as we can- 
not express through the force of words. Yet the 
heart’s triumph expresses itself with a voice that 
external words cannot express. Now the mouth is 
correctly said to be filled with laughter, the lips 
with shouting, since in that eternal land, when 
the mind of the righteous is borne away in trans- 
port, the tongue is lifted up in the song of praise. 
And they, because they see so many inexpressible 
things, shout in laughter, for without under- 
standing it, they resound with all the love that 
they feel. ... “Confusion clothes” the enemies of 
the good in the final judgment, for when they see 
in the mind’s eye their past misdeeds flooding 
their banks, their own guilt covers them on every 
side, weighing them down. For they then bear the 
memory of their actions in punishment, who 
now, as though strangers to the faculty of reason, 
sin with hearts full of joy. There they see how 
greatly they should have eschewed all that they 
loved. There they see how woeful that was which 
they now embrace in their sin. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 8.88-90."* 
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JOB IS HELPLESS 
BEFORE GOD’S POWER 
JOB 9:1-13 


Overview: Job discusses Bildad’s words and ex- 
presses a mixed opinion. He approves his general 
and fairly superficial assertions on God's power 
and justice but opposes his conclusions, that is, 
the notion that his misfortunes derive from his 
sins (JULIAN oF EcLanum, Dipymus). Job is able to 
recognize the power of God and to foreshadow, in 
his prophetic words, the mystery of salvation 
(Curysostom, IsHo'pap). In his image of the 
heavens, Job describes the light of grace that 
spreads the unfailing justice of God. In his image 
of the sea he describes the bitterness and con- 
stantly changing nature of the material world 
(Grecory). 


9:1-2 Job Answers Bildad 


AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT. JULIAN OF 
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Ecianum: “Then Job answered, ‘Indeed I know 
that this is so, and that a mortal formed by God 
will not be justified.” He asserts that he does not 
agree entirely with Bildad’s judgment but only 
with a part of it. In fact, Bildad had maintained 
that God, who is equally endowed with justice 
and power, opposes the impious and supports the 
righteous. The holy Job agrees that this is true. 
But Job declares that the assumption that God 
wanted to show that he was a sinner on the basis 
of what had happened to him is false. In a differ- 
ent sense, Job does not agree with the judgment 
of Bildad’s speech but states that the words that 
he had pronounced earlier are true. That is, 
“Inquire now of past generations, and consider 
what their ancestors have found.” No one is 
found among mortals who, in Job’s judgment, 


does not choose to oppress the inferior in an 
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attempt to please the superior. EXPOSITION ON 
THE Book OF JoB 9.1.) 


9:3-4 Who Can Resist God? 


THE MYSTERY OF SALVATION. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“He is wise in mind, mighty and strong,” with 
good reason. Indeed, since God is wise, his ben- 
efits are countless. But if you do not believe, O 
mortal, let us bring our reflection to its conclu- 
sion. If he pronounces one thousand words, we 
cannot answer a single one. These are wise 
words. In fact, that righteous man said, “Also 
the righteous will be happy.” About what right- 
eous man is he speaking? But where will we ever 
find a man who is righteous before God? “Not 
one of his thousand words.” This is exactly what 
the prophet said as well: “No living person will 
be found righteous before you.”? “If you observe 
our faults, O Lord, O Lord, who will survive?” . 
.. God has created human nature. Why? Out of 
pure benevolence, as all the rest 

of creation. He has created the universe and all 
the rest for humans. He stated a commandment, 
but humanity did not consider it. Afterward he 
gave them the law, but they neglected it. Then 
he sent his Son, but they did not consider him 
either. Then he gave them repentance, but they 
did not ponder it. Then he threatened them 
with the punishment of hell, but they disre- 
garded it. But why did he want to save them? 
Do you want us to ask Paul himself? Listen to 
what he says: “God dealt with me mercifully 
because I acted in the ignorance of disbelief.”* 
And then, after being called, Paul testified to the 
profound and providential care, of which he 
was an object. COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.44 


9:5-6 The Power of God 


Jos Exarrts THE Power oF Gop, CHRYSOSTOM: 
“He removes mountains,” Job says, “and they do 
not know it.” The mountains, he says, and they 
do not notice it. And this is in perfect accordance 
with what David said: “He touches the moun- 
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tains, and they smoke.” In this passage he speaks 
about the power of God by stating that God can 
do anything through his avenging power. In fact, 
Job has testified to his justice and, at the same 
time, testifies to his power. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
9.5.7 


9:7 God Commands the Sun and Stars 


EvipENCE OF Gop’s MIGHT. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: Here the author is probably speaking 
about what happened in Egypt for three days," or 
about what happens sometimes to the stars that 
become hidden. Perhaps he is alluding to what 
occurred at the beginning: God kept the light 
close to him, as though it was in a bag. The 
interpreter’ says the author does not maintain 
that the things he mentions actually happened 
but that, if God desires it, they will certainly 
occur. COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.7. 


9:8-9 God Stretched Out the Heavens 


Tue HEAVENS AND THE SEA. GREGORY THE 
Great: For what does the name “the heavens” 
denote but this deeply heavenly life of those 
who preach, of whom the psalmist speaks, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” Thus the 
same persons are recorded to be the heavens, 
and the same to be the sun. Indeed they are the 
heavens, because they protect by praying for all; 
they are the sun, because they show the power 
of light by preaching. And so, as the “earth was 
shaken,” “the heavens were spread out.” For 
when Judea fed greedily on the violence of perse- 
cution, the Lord spread about the life of the 
apostles, so that all the Gentiles might acquaint 
themselves with them.... For what is denoted 
by the title of “the sea” but this world’s bitter- 
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ness raging in the destruction of the righteous? 
The psalmist also speaks concerning this: “He 
gathers the waters of the sea together as ina 


skin”? 


For the Lord “gathers the water of the 
sea together as in a skin” as he disposes all 
things with wonderful governance. He restrains 
the carnal threats pent up in their hearts. Thus 
“the Lord treads upon the waves of the sea.” 
When the storms of persecution lift up them- 
selves, they are dashed to pieces in astonishment 
at his miracles. Since he that brings down the 
swellings of humanity’s madness, as it were, 
treads the waters as they stand in a heap. Mor- 


ALS ON THE Book oF Jos 9.10-11."” 


9:10 Things Beyond Understanding 


THE GLORIOUS AND UNFATHOMABLE RESO- 
LUTIONS OF Gop. Dipymus THE BLIND: Who- 
ever is great necessarily does great things. But the 
one who does great things is not necessarily great. 
The disciples who did great things received their 
ability from God. Taking an example from the 
human realm, I want to say that the grammarian 
writes correctly; but not everyone who writes 
correctly does so because of studies in grammar. 
Rather, he does so by chance and habit. Job dem- 
onstrates regarding greatness that only the one 
who is great makes great the things he does. 
Analogously and in accordance with our ability, 
we perceive God in the greatness of creatures and 
so receive an idea of God. He says this, however, 
so that his friends—who think there is only one 
reason for hardship—may consider that he who 
does great and dreadful things also has deep and 
unfathomable resolutions that are glorious. 
These things are filled with glory, so to speak. 
Paul writes something similar when he says, “O 
the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and how inscrutable his ways! For who has 
known the mind of the Lord?””” COMMENTARY 
on Jos 9.10."° 
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9:11-13 Who Will Question God? 


Tue Acts or Gop. GREGORY THE GREAT: For 
the human race, being shut out from interior joy as 
the result of sin, lost the eyes of the mind. Where 
the mind is now going in the steps of its deserved 
punishments, it cannot tell. Often the mind identi- 
fies the gift of grace as wrath. In turn, it is the 
wrath of God's severity that it supposes to be 
grace. For very commonly it reckons gifts of virtue 
as grace, and yet being uplifted [pridefully] by 
those gifts is brought to the ground. Very often it 
dreads the opposition of temptations as wrath, and 
yet being bowed down by those temptations, arises 
with even greater concern for the safe keeping of 
his virtuous attainments. For who would not 
reckon himself to be near to God when he sees 
that he is magnified with gifts from on high? 
When either the gift of prophecy or the mastery of 
teaching has been granted to him, or when he is 
empowered to exercise the grace of healing? Yet it 
often happens that while the mind may become 
careless in its self-satisfaction over its virtues as 
the adversary plots against it, it is pierced with the 
weapon of unexpected sin. The mind is forever put 
far away from God by the very means by which for 
a time it was brought near to him without the cau- 
tion of attentiveness. ... The acts of our Maker 
ought always to be reverenced without scrutiny, 
for they can never be unjust. For to seek a reason 
for God’s secret counsel is nothing else than to 
erect one’s own pride against his counsel. So when 
the motive of God's acts cannot be discovered, in 
humility we should remain silent under those acts, 
for the senses of the flesh are not equal to the task 
of penetrating the secrets of God's majesty. He, 
then, who sees no reason for the acts of God, on 
considering his own weakness, does see although 
he does not see. Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 
9.20-22," 
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DOES JOB DOUBT GOD'S JUSTICE? 
JOB 9:14-35 
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Overview: This section of Job’s speech appears 
to be quite controversial in different respects, es- 
pecially because it may suggest the idea that Job 
seriously doubts God’s justice. The Fathers tried 
to solve these evident difficulties mainly through 
a moral interpretation of Job’s words, As a conse- 
quence, Job’s assertions become an instrument of 
moral instruction to the Christian (Grecory, 
Curysostom, Hesycutus, Dipymus). At the same 
time Job’s words appear to contain a prophetic 
message that hints at the sacrifice of Christ 
(EpHREM, JULIAN OF Ectanum). Finally, Job’s de- 
spair demonstrates the frailty of human nature, 
so that his doubts are psychologically interpreted 
as a consequence of his excessive and unbearable 
sufferings (GREGORY, CHRYSOSTOM, PHILIP). 


9:14-16 Appeal for Mercy to My Accuser 


RicuHTeousness Must BE SEASONED BY 
PRAYER AND HUMILITY. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
It is as though Job said in plain words, “If a cre- 
ated being unburdened by a physical body can- 
not think clearly about God, how can I dispute 
God’s judgments, as I am hampered by the bur- 
den of corruption?” God's words to us are fre- 
quently his judgments, declaring God's sentence 
upon our actions. Our words to God are the 
deeds that we set forth. A human being, how- 
ever, cannot use words to reason with God. For 
in the eye of God’s exact judgment, he cannot 
rely on his own actions. Hence, Job appropriately 
adds, “Even if I possessed anything righteous, I 
would not answer. Rather, I would make suppli- 
cation to my Judge.” For, as we have often said, 
all human righteousness is proved to be unright- 
eousness, if it is judged by strict rules. And so 
there is need for prayer to follow righteous 
actions.... The human mind with difficulty 
puts into practice the truths that it apprehends, 
and the things that it apprehends are nothing 
more than the outskirts. Therefore, let Job say, 
“Though I possessed nothing righteous, yet I 
would not answer, but I would make supplica- 


tion to my Judge.” It is as if Job acknowledged in 
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plainer words, “And if I should grow to the prac- 
ticing of virtue, I am strengthened to life not by 
merit but by pardoning grace.” Therefore, we 
must be strenuous in prayer when we act rightly, 
so that all the righteous ways in which we live 
may be seasoned by humility. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 9.27-28." 


9:17 Wounds Multiplied 


Two DIFFERENT MEANINGS. EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: These words mean two different things, 
either that Job had not sinned, even though he 
was, nevertheless, undergoing a punishment; or 
that Christ, as if he were guilty of sin, would have 
suffered resolutely the temptation of blameless 
passions. COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.17 


9:18-19 A Contest of Strength 


Gop’s Power Is UNLIMITED. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“He will not let me catch my breath.” That is, I am 
filled with a multitude of afflictions. “He has filled 
me with bitterness, for indeed he is superior in 
power. Who, then, shall resist his judgment?” Job 
does not want to say simply that God is superior to 
him in power but also that God is able to do what- 
ever he wants. COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.18-19.° 


9:20-21 Blameless but Reproached 


Tue Sin oF PRIDE, HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: 
“If I think I have attained purity in my actions, I 
will be proved perverse in my words. If I am 
found blameless in my words, I will be reproached 
for my actions.” In the same manner, if one is 
righteous in his actions and proclaims that loudly 
with ostentatious words, his mouth commits 
impiety, because he has fallen into pride, a pride 
appropriate to the betrayer, the real impious one.* 
If one is blameless but ignores the source of his 
purity, and as a consequence places his trust in 


himself and becomes proud and arrogant, he will 
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become perverse. Evidently, the hand of God has 
abandoned him. Homitigs on Jos 12.9.20.° 


9:22-24 It Is All One 


EarTHLY SUFFERINGS FORESHADOW THE 
Passion, JULIAN OF Ectanum: “The earth is 
given into the hand of the wicked.” With regard 
to the context of the passage, Job seems to state 
that his earthly part, that is, his body, is given to 
torments and vexations. The permission to afflict 
it is granted to the impious. Therefore, it cer- 
tainly happens that those who see cannot express 
a fair judgment on the merits of the one who is 
afflicted. Passing to the prophetic aspect, that 
which vindicates the merits of the person, Job 
appears to wander from the context of the debate 
and to speak of future mysteries. The passion of 
the Lord is predicted. Job’s friends could not rec- 
ognize this because the earthly vileness of Job’s 
external appearance is his internal dignity. Expo- 


SITION ON THE Book OF JoB 9.24.° 


9:25-26 Days That Flee Without Seeing 
Good 


THE SPEED AND PERSEVERANCE OF THE RUN- 
NER. DIDYMUS THE BLIND: The swift runner does 
not appear to touch the ground; he appears as 
though he has wings. [Job says], “‘My life is 
swifter than a runner. I look at what is above.‘I do 
not run aimlessly.’ 7T do not touch the ground.” 
Because they want to reach the finish line, the 
righteous keep on running, even when they run 
into obstacles. For example, when they encounter a 
distressful situation they continue to run. Even 
David ran, for he said, “I have run without 
unrighteousness, always running straight ahead.” 
And, “I ran the way of your commandments, for 
you enlarge my understanding,” Job also hints at 
this twofold interpretation: First, “judges,” whose 
faces are completely covered, is a reference to the 
people’s leaders who run away in fear of the right- 
eous because they saw no successful outcome of 


the [righteous person’s] race. [Their faces are cov- 
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ered] because they are unworthy [to be judges or 
leaders.] Secondly, however, consider whether Job 
may not also be speaking about the righteous as 
well. They fled from the [corrupt] judges accord- 
ing to the passage “but run away, do not stay in one 
place.” And they [the judges] did not perceive the 
poignancy of virtue [anymore]. And so they 
stopped running. Maybe it is also appropriate to 
compare this with the passage, “I have not known 
an evil person, seeing that he turns away from 
me.”!’ COMMENTARY ON JoB 9.25-26." 


Jos’s Loss oF AWARENESS, CHrysostTom: He 
means, “My memories themselves are dead, and I 
don’t even know what I am talking about, as my 
pain is so great! In the moment itself, in which I 
speak, I forget, as the storm around me is so 


strong!” COMMENTARY ON JOB 9:25-27.” 


9:27-28 Fear in Suffering 


RECOGNITION OF HUMAN LIMITATION. GREG- 
ORY THE GREAT: For we say that “we never ought 
to speak this way” when we transgress the limits of 
our frail nature by excessive questioning. We 
reproach ourselves in dread and are restrained by 
reminding ourselves of heavenly awe, in which our 
mind’s face is altered. The mind, in the first 
instance, failing to comprehend its limits, is boldly 
investigating things above. Afterwards, discovering 
its own infirmity, it begins to entertain awe for 
what it is ignorant of. However, in this very change 
there is pain, for the mind is very greatly afflicted 
that, in payment for the first sin, it is blinded to 
the understanding of things touching it... . There- 
fore, because our very good actions themselves 
cannot escape the sword of ambushed sin unless 
they are guarded every day by anxious fear, it is 
rightly said by the holy man in this place, “I was 
afraid of all my works.” It is as if he said with hum- 


ble confession, “What I have done publicly, I 
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know, but what I may have been secretly subject to 
through this I cannot tell.” For often our good 
points are spoiled by deceit robbing us, in that the 
earthly desires unite themselves to our righteous 
actions, Oftentimes they come to nothing from 
sloth intervening, in that, when love grows cold, 
they are starved of the fervor in which they began. 
Therefore, because the stealth of sin has scarcely 
got the better of those even in the very act of vir- 
tue, what safeguard remains for our security? Even 
in our virtue, we always tread with fear and cau- 
tion. What he adds after this presents itself as a 
very great difficulty to the mind: “I know that you 
would not spare one that offends.” For if there be 
no “sparing of one that offends,” who can be res- 
cued from eternal death, seeing that there is no one 
to be found clear of sin? Or does this mean, alter- 
natively, that God does spare one who repents but 
not one that offends (on the premise that when we 
bewail our offenses, we are no longer offending)? 


Mora ts ON THE Book oF Jos 9.51-54." 


9:29-31 Cursed and Impure 


Jos Is Seen As CurseEp AnD Impure, CHRY- 
sostom: “If I am ungodly, why have I not died?” 
You see how he does not deny being a sinner. 
“Why have I not died?” he says. This is not the 
expression of a man who accuses but who 
searches. I do not know at all, he says, God's 
plans. “For if I should wash myself with snow 
and purge myself with pure hands [that would be 
useless]. You have thoroughly plunged me in filth, 
and my garment has abhorred me.” He means, 
before everybody's eyes I am an example of impi- 


ety. It would be necessary that the wicked disap- 
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peared, so that I might not play the role of master 
for the others anymore. If I become purer than 
the sun, I still retain filthiness, and not an ordi- 
nary filthiness. “My garment has abhorred me.” 
What can I say about people, if even my garment 
despises me? This is what he more or less means. 
Even my closest relations have begun to hate me. 
They have turned away from me not because I am 
condemned but because they think I am cursed 
and impure. COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.29-31.° 


9:32-33 Impossible to Come to Trial 
Together 


Gop’s JUDGMENT Is OVERWHELMING. CHRY- 
sostom: This is what he means, if he who pun- 
ishes were a man, his punishment would not have 
entirely condemned the one in affliction. I could 
have been judged before him and proved that he 
too is unjust. But since you are God, that is 
impossible. It is sufficient to be punished and to 
suffer the greatest condemnation. COMMENTARY 
ON JoB 9.324. 


9:34-35 Speaking Without Fear 


ABSOLUTE POWER AND ABSOLUTE SUFFERING 
OVERWHELM., PHILIP THE PrigstT: “I will be able 
to speak safely and constantly, when he removes 
these two things from me: the greatness of his 
power and the affliction of these torments.” 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 9.” 
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JOB WONDERS WHAT IS 
GOD'S PURPOSE IN AFFLICTING HIM 
JOB 10:1-17 


Overview: In Job 10, where Job’s speech contin- Fathers. Job’s complaints and doubts are an instru- 
ues, we find the same elements of Job 9, and there- ment of moral instruction (OLymproporus, GREG- 
fore the same lines of interpretation used by the ory, CurysostTom, Hesycutus). They demonstrate 
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the frailty and weakness of human nature (CHry- 
SOSTOM, GREGORY); they also contain a prophetic 
hint of Christ's sacrifice (EpHREM). Even in the em- 
bryo the soul is being clothed with skin and flesh 
and knit together with bones and sinews. Didymus 
sees in this passage an attestation of the priority of 
the soul to the body (Dipymus).’ The pains of tem- 
porary affliction purify each of the elect (GrEGory). 
The righteous, by preserving the honor of God, are 


dreadful to their enemies, like lions (HEsycutus). 


10:1 I Loathe My Life 


Jos Expresses His Fears, Curysostom: But 
he also said above, “God would not hearken to 
him, so that he should answer to one of his 
charges or of a thousand.”* How can Job speak so 
here? “In the bitterness of my soul,” he says. 
Therefore it is not him who speaks but his bitter- 
ness, insofar as the reflections of Job allow us to 
express what he means. “Would that one were 
present who should hear the cause between 
both”? not in order to examine his life in detail 
and to show that he is unjustly suffering. He does 
not say that actually, as in the previous passages. 
He has often said that it is “because of his iniq- 
uity.”* He wants to demonstrate that the persist- 
ing oppression overwhelms him. And this is what 
Isaiah says, “You became angry, and we, we are 
distraught,” and in another passage, “Why did 
you lead us astray from your path?” “I fear, [Job] 
says, lest I fall or capsize; I am afraid to be forced, 
one day, to blaspheme or to commit suicide.” 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 9.32B-I0.1. 


10:2-3 Why Do You Contend Against Me? 


DOUBTS GENERATED BY FEAR AND DISTRESS. 
GREGORY THE Great: Therefore it often hap- 
pens that the mind of the righteous man, in order 
to be made more secure, is the more penetrated 
with fear, and when he is beset with scourges, he 
is troubled with misgivings about the judgment 
of the Most High. He fears lest all that he suffers 


should be the forerunner of an ensuing doom. In 
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his heart, he questions the Judge with the result 
that under his visitation he is full of doubts about 
the merit of his life. However, when the goodness 
of his life is brought before the eyes of the mind, 
it is as if the Judge gave comfort in the answer 
whereby he never strikes to destroy but strikes to 
sustain the innocency of life and conduct. There- 
fore, it is justly said here, “Show me why you 
judge me so.” As if it were expressed in plain 
words, “Whereas you exercise judgment upon me 
by scourging me, show me that by these scourges 
you are making me secure against judgment.”... 
This same thing is also said by way of a negating 
interrogation, as though it were said in plain 
terms: “You who are supremely good, I know do 
not hold it good to oppress the poor man by cal- 
umny. Therefore, I know that it is not unjust that 
I am suffering, and I am the more grieved that I 
cannot tell the causes of its justness.” MORALS ON 
THE Book oF JoB 9.69-70." 


10:4-7 Do You See As Humans See? 


We Can Onty Take REFUGE IN Gop. OLym- 
proporus: “Do you judge things according to 
human views? May anything hide from your care- 
ful examination, as it is hidden from human 
beings? Are your years few, and do you ignore what 
was previous to your age? Do you need to make an 
enquiry and an investigation about what happened 
to me, in order to understand that I am not impi- 
ous?” He says these words by bringing forward 
God as the witness of his righteousness and by 
demanding the benefit of his infinite benevolence. 
People, in fact, ask for similar things, and God, in 
his benevolence, reveals few of them to the many. 
“But if I have not committed iniquity,” he says, “I 
know, in my heart, that it is not possible to escape 


from your will; and if I did not know this by 


Didymus, who was a faithful follower of Origen, agreed with some of 
his heretical ideas. See the discussion on the preexistence of soul in R. 
A. Layton, Didymus the Blind and His Circle in Late-Antique Alexandria 
(Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 2004), 72-74, 108-10, 151-52. 
Job 9:3. Job 9:33 LXX. CE. Job 7:21. "Is 64:5 (64:4 LXX). “Is 63:17. 
"PTS 35:99. “LF 18:545-46*, 
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myself, your will which knows human things bet- 
ter than us, would have mastered me.” The blessed 
Job pronounces all these words by teaching us that 
in temptation we can only take refuge in God and 
supplicate that his mercy may spare his creature. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 10.4-7." 


10:8-9 You Made Me 


Tue Dienity oF Humanity Stet BEFORE 
Gop. GREGORY THE Grear: For he, who de- 
clares himself both “made and fashioned alto- 
gether round about” by God, leaves to the people 
of darkness no part either in his spirit or in his 
flesh. For he described himself as “molded” in vir- 
tue of the interior image, but he spoke of being 
“fashioned altogether round about” insofar as he 
consists of a covering of flesh. Yet, it is to be ob- 
served that he declares himself made by the 
hands of God. He is setting before the divine 
mercy the dignity of his creation. For though all 
things were created by the Word which is coeter- 
nal with the Father, yet in the very account of the 
creation it is shown how greatly humankind is 
preferred above all animals; how much greater 
than celestial things that are without sense. 
Monrazs ON THE Book oF JoB 9:74-75.” 


10:10-12 Clothed with Skin and Flesh 


A FIGURE OF INCARNATION. EPHREM THE SYR- 
tan: Here [Job] foreshadows the incarnation of 
the divine Word through the assumption of 
human nature. These words, in fact, appear to be 
addressed to the Father, as if they were said by 
the person [the Son] of the Lord. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 10.11-12," 


Tue Human Sout. Dipymus THE BLIND: The 
seed from which life emerges he calls “milked 
milk,” for as milk curdles and becomes cheese, 
so the seed becomes “nature” when it curdles. 
This is a condition before the embryo. For the 
seed that sinks into the channels of the vagina 


becomes “nature” when it curdles like cheese. 
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This formation is further developed or, as Scrip- 
ture says, “formed out of an image” and takes on 
shapes ... when the limbs are formed and every 
part emerges and finally moves. Just as the hand 
or foot of a living being, the delivery of the 
embryo brings the creature to the light of day. It 
is clear that “skin and flesh” here signify the 
body, for he adds in what follows with what 
holds it together and says, “knit me together 
with bones and sinews.” The whole procedure 
and the harmony of the formation of the body 
he proclaims in the previous [section] and in 
what is quoted here. It is remarkable that these 
seem to be words from his soul; for it is [the 
soul] that is “clothed with skin and flesh” and 
“knit together with bones and sinews.” That 
makes it clear that [the soul] is before the cloth- 
ing and dressing, for it is clothed (already) as 
that which is the basis. Since skin and flesh, 
bones and sinews do not live by themselves but 
move due to the presence of the soul—if it 
leaves, they do not have life anymore—he says, 
“You have not only formed me, made flesh, skin, 
bones and sinews for me and clothed me with 
them, but you have also given me life and love.” 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 10.10-12."” 


10:13 Things Hidden in Your Heart 


Tue PossisiLtity TO Know Gop, Curysos- 
tom: Do you see that “the possibility to know 


B that our creation 


God is manifest in creatures,” 
was already sufficient to show me the nature of 
God and his power, without any help from 
heaven? Indeed the fact that we are so created 
from a germ, are supported, are not left in perils, 
is sufficient to show the strength of God and his 
power, as well as the fact that a sinner is pre- 
served and not punished, whereas a righteous 
person is punished and chastised. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 10.13. 


°PTS 24:105. VLF 18:549*. “ESOO 2:4. PPTA 3:142-46. ?Rom 
1:19. “PTS 35:101. 


10:14-15 If I Am Wicked, Woe to Me! 


SUFFERING LIBERATES THE RIGHTEOUS FROM 
Sin. GREGORY THE Great: Therefore let the 
holy person take note of the wretchedness of the 
human mind, how often it defiles itself with 
unhallowed thoughts. After the Judge’s remission 
of the guilt of our actions, even while Job bewails 
his own case, let him show to us our sin, for us to 
bewail, “If I have sinned, and you spare me at the 
hour, why do you not allow me to be clean from 
my iniquity?” It is as if Job said in plain words, “If 
your forgiveness has taken away my sin, why does 
it not sweep it from my memory also?” Often the 
mind is so shaken from its center at the recollec- 
tion of sin that it is prompted to the commission 
of far worse things than it had been before being 
subjected to the memory of prior sins. And when 
entangled the mind is filled with fears, and being 
driven with different impulses, throws itself into 
disorder. It dreads lest it should be overcome by 
temptations, and in resisting, it shudders at this 
very fact that it is harassed with the long toils of 
conflict. Hence it is fitly added, “If I am wicked, 
woe to me! If I am righteous, I cannot lift up my 
head, for I am filled with disgrace and look upon 
my affliction.” Certainly the wicked person has 
“woe” and the righteous person “affliction,” in 
that everlasting damnation follows the lost sinner 


and the pains of temporary affliction purify each 
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of the elect. The wicked person lifts up his head, 
yet when so lifted up he cannot escape the woe 
that pursues him. The righteous person, faring ill 
with the toils of his conflict, is not allowed to lift 
up his head, but while hard pressed, he is freed 
from everlasting affliction. The one who sets 
himself up in pleasure is plunging himself to the 
earth in sorrow and hides himself from the 
weight of eternal visitation. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 9.55.84-85. 


10:16-17 You Hunt Me Like a Lion 


A Roya ANIMAL, HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: A 
human being is called “lion” with good reason, 
because he is a royal animal, and even more so the 
righteous, because, by preserving the honor of 
God’s form, he is dreadful to his enemies. That is 
why he has been properly called so in Proverbs, 
“the righteous is as bold as a lion.”"® Yet if he 
stoops down to the lustful temptations presented 
by his enemies, he is “caught in the hunt like a 
lion for slaughter” and becomes an object of 
mockery for his hunters, like a lion, who, after 
being deluded by them, “has been caught in the 


hunt.” HoMILIES on Jos 13.10.16-17A.” 
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PRAYER FOR A BRIEF RESPITE 
BEFORE DEATH 
JOB 10:18-22 


Overview: The events in Job’s life and his per- 
sonal experience become a poignant instrument 
of moral instruction for all those who are around 
him (Hesycuius, Dipymus). It is not inconsistent 
for the righteous amid afflication to pray for an 
end to their affliction (Hesycuius). Nonetheless, 
Job endured the pain with the help of God’s 


power by praying in gratefulness (Dipymus). 


10:18-22 A Plea to Be Let Alone 


Jos Is an EXAMPLE For Everyone, HESYCH- 
IUS OF JERUSALEM: In order to avoid scandalizing 
many who see his life end in affliction and sad- 
ness, it is not without reason that the righteous 
man asks for the termination of his ordeals. That 
is why [Job] said, “Before I go, never to return,” 
evidently, to his human life, as if to say “In fact, if 
I return down here and receive here the reward of 
my toils, I will not be worn out and will not 
renounce the fight to the death in my ordeals. 
Those who are here, knowing my justice, will see 
that I receive my reward by coming back here. 
But if they see me die now in my ordeals, they 
will either think that Job is wicked or will believe 
that nothing useful comes from justice.” Homi- 


LIES ON JOB 13.10.20B-22.° 


A Mope of Humanity AND VirRILITy. Dipy- 
MUS THE BLIND: Someone could think that Job’s 
statement comes from desperation, but that is 
proven wrong by what God has said: “Do you be- 
lieve I treated you like this for any other reason 
than to reveal your righteousness?” Job, who pre- 
viously had said, “If I am wicked, woe to me,”? 
does not contradict this assumption but reveals 
the bitterness of life. An evil person would not do 


that, for he rejoices in this [life]. Above all, Job 


wants to reveal to his friends the reason why he 
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did not die at the moment of his birth, namely, 
because he was to be an example of energy and 
strength. According to a different interpretation, 
even the life in the flesh is indicated, about which 
Paul writes, “If for this life only we have hoped in 
Christ, we are of all people most to be pitied.”* 
Job experiences the pleasant as well as the bitter 
sides of life; no one who has rid himself of the 
flesh rejoices in wealth or excess, nor is he 
plagued by hardship. Job has tasted this life and 
its pleasures, for he was blessed with many good 
children and was rich and healthy, But since his 
situation turned into its opposite, he also experi- 
enced the reverse of his previous life and ac- 
knowledged in real life the vanity of these things. 
This is why Job teaches us not to long for them by 
saying, “Why did you bring me forth from the 
womb? Would that I had died before any eye had 
seen me, and were as though I had not been.” 

Job expresses this in the form of a prayer, for 
his burdens were not light and he endured the 
pains not without feeling them. For it would not 
have been manful had he not felt his sufferings. 
But he teaches that he endured the pain with the 
help of God's power, by praying in gratefulness. 
Paul also expresses this: “It was not I, but the 
grace of God that is with me.” 

Job wants to find relief before he has to go 
from where he cannot return. Therefore, he does 
not pray for himself, but to teach the friends who 
think that those who suffer hardship are evil but 
those who are free from hardship are righteous. 
He desired that they should gain certainty re- 
garding the divine resolutions about him. One 
should not assume that Job denies the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Rather, Job says, “From where I 


"PO 42.2:348. “Job 40:8; RSV has a different version of this verse. 
Job 10:15. *1 Cor 15:19. 51 Cor 15:10. 


will not return to lead a mortal life.” Job knows 
that he will rise as immortal. 

Although the brave one was in pain, he talked 
about the coming age. So he says—not to deny 
the resurrection— “Before I go from where I will 
not return.” Job calls the land “a land of gloom 
and deep darkness, where light is like darkness,” 


since the holy one ascribes only little to himself. 
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For it would not have been suitable to say, 
“Before I am in the kingdom of the heavens and 
in the land of our promises, my God.” Job wants 
his listener to be instructed about the divine 
judgment. There has not yet been restitution for 
deeds done. COMMENTARY ON JOB 10.18-22.° 


°PTA 3:166-76. 


ONLY GOD CAN CLEARLY 
SEE HUMAN SINS 
JOB 11:1-12 


Overview: In their interpretation of Zophar’s 


speech the Fathers notice again an unjustified and 


reproachful attitude toward Job. At the same 


time, they are able to take the words of Job’s 
friend as a starting point for moral reflections 


about the power, justice and benevolence of God 
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and about the limits of the human mind to grasp 
divine truths. Therefore, Zophar appears to be a 
false accuser and a man full of resentment 
(Jurian oF Ectanum, Curysostom, Dipymus, 
Hesycutvs), but, at the same time, his words 
contain some truth that can be used for the moral 
instruction of the faithful (CHRysostom, GREG- 
ory, EpHrem). The secret works of supreme wis- 
dom are when God forsakes those whom he has 
created, enlightening them yet by permitting 
temptation of the flesh. When one is at the same 
time being enlightened by contemplation’s uplift- 
ing and obscured by the pressure of temptation, 
the soul then strains forward all the more to see 
what it should desire (GreGory). 


11:1-2 Should Words Go Unanswered? 


ZoPpHAR’s Aupacious Worps. DIDYMUS THE 
Brinn: Since Zophar does not recognize Job’s vir- 
tue and the goal of his consistent remarks, he says 
to Job, “Do not talk much.” The word of holy 
Scripture teaches us to control our words. It says, 
“When words are many, transgression is not lack- 
ing.” Here Scripture calls the utterance of inap- 
propriate things “many words.” But it is not the 
number of uttered words that make a babbler. 
The apostle shows this when he “continued 
speaking until midnight.”? One can, however, be 
astonished about Zophar’s audacity toward Job. 
Although he answered Job, Zophar claimed that 
there was no one to answer him. Thereby Zophar 
shows one should not speak too audaciously, yet 
he does so himself in maintaining that Job is suf- 
fering due to his personal wickedness. ComMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 11.3. 


ACCUSATIONS OF VERBOSITY. JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: Do you think that by speaking many 
words you will improve your position and reduce 
us to silence and amazement with a long speech? 
Since the holy Job was not only proven innocent 
of any crime by using just arguments but also 
called God to his trial as a witness of his upright 


life, Zophar tries to accuse him first of verbosity 
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and then of unrighteousness. By demonstrating 
Job’s biased opinion about God's power and wis- 
dom, Zophar tries to show what had inconsider- 
ately erupted in the freedom of Job’s words. It 
would have been fitting [for Job] to remember the 
weakness of his nature. EXPOSITION ON THE 
Book oF Jos 11.1-2." 


11:3 Babbling and Being Shamed 


ZOPHAR’S RESENTMENT. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Zophar means, “Is there none to answer you?” 
meaning other than we ourselves. Or it could 
mean: “There is nobody who knows your misfor- 
tunes, apart from God, and if he had wanted to 
disgrace you, then you would have been already 
dead.” Notice that, since Job does not say any- 
where that he is unjustly suffering and that he 
has no faults, this is exactly what they resentfully 
bring up to him. COMMENTARY ON JoB 11.3B.° 


11:4 Clean in God’s Sight 


ZopuarR Reruses Gop’s Testimony, Hesy- 
CHIUS OF JERUSALEM: Previously Job had already 
said, “If I am ungodly, why have I not died?”® Did 
he not define himself as “blameless”? These 
words do not belong to Job but to God. It is God, 
in fact, who designated Job as blameless in his 
actions and as a man “who turns away from evil”? 
Therefore you (i.e., Zophar) refuse the testimony 
of God himself. Homities on Jos 14.11.4-6.” 


11:5-6 Telling the Secrets of Wisdom 


Tue Secret Works OF SUPREME WISDOM. 
GREGORY THE Great: The public works of the 
supreme wisdom are when almighty God rules 
those whom he creates, brings to an end the good 
things which he begins and aids by his inspiration 
those whom he illuminates with the light of his 


*Prov 10:19. *Acts 20:7. *PTA 3:184-86. *CCL 88:32. "PTS 
35:103. “Job 9:29 LXx. “Job 1:1, 8; 2:3. “Job 1:1, 8; 2:3. °PO 
42.2:358, 


visitation. For it is plain to the eyes of all people 
that those whom God created of his free bounty, 
he provides for with lovingkindness. And when 
he grants spiritual gifts, he himself brings to per- 
fection what he has himself begun in the bounty 
of his lovingkindness. But the secret works of 
supreme wisdom are when God forsakes those 
whom he has created ... when he enlightens us 
with the brightness of his illumination and yet by 
permitting temptation of the flesh, strikes us 
with the mists of blindness. Or when he does not 
care to preserve the good gifts he has bestowed to 
us, when he at the same time prompts the desires 
of our soul toward himself and yet by a secret 
judgment presses us with the powerlessness of 
our weak nature.... “For her law is manifold.” 
What should the “law” of God be understood to 
mean here except for “charity,” whereby we ever 
read in the inward parts in what way the precepts 
of life should be maintained in outward action? 
For concerning this law the voice of “Truth” says, 
“This is my commandment, that you love one 
another,” Concerning it, Paul says, “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.”™ In relation to it Paul says 
again, “Bear one another's burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” For how can the law of 
Christ be more aptly understood than to mean 
the charity that we then truly fulfill when we bear 
the burdens of our brothers from the principle of 
love? MoraLs ON THE Book oF Jos 10.6-7." 


11:7 The Deep Things of God 


Tue Limits or HUMAN KNOWLEDGE., EPHREM 
THE SYRIAN: These words mean, “Do you know 
what the Almighty will do at the end of his 
works?” I certainly grant that we have experience 
of things that are otherwise evident and manifest, 
but they only disclose to us the loftiness of 
heaven and all divine things. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 11.7.4 


11:8-9 Higher Than Heaven 


How Smarr Humans Are! Curysostom: He 
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means either, “Can you do anything similar?” or 
“You are a humble creature in the universe, and 
consequently you can do nothing; and you are as 
far from God as ‘heaven is removed from earth.’”” 
COMMENTARY ON Jos 11.8a."° 


11:10-11 God Sees Iniquity 


VANITY AND INIQUITY. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
It very often happens that the spirit already lifts 
the mind on high, while nonetheless the flesh 
assails it with pressing temptations. When the soul 
is led forward to the contemplation of heavenly 
things, it is repelled by the images of unlawful 
practice presented to it. The sting of the flesh 
wounds him suddenly, whom holy contemplation 
was bearing away beyond the flesh. Therefore, 
heaven and hell are shut up together, when one 
and the same mind is simultaneously enlightened 
by contemplation’s uplifting and obscured by the 
pressure of temptation. The result is the soul 
strains forward to see what it should desire and 
yet, because it is bowed down in its thought, is 
subject to things that should make it blush. For 
light springs from heaven, but hell is held in dark- 
ness. Heaven and hell then are brought into one 
when the soul that already sees the light of the 
land above also sustains the darkness of secret 
temptation coming from the warfare of the flesh. 
... As if we were appending the explanation of the 
things premised, saying, “Because he sees that by 
suffering them evil habits gain growth, by judging 
he brings to nothing his gifts.” Now the right order 
is observed with the account that vanity is to be 
known, and afterwards iniquity to be considered. 
For all iniquity is vanity, but not all vanity, iniquity. 
For we do vain things as often as we give heed to 
what is transitory. Something is said to vanish that 
is suddenly withdrawn from the eyes of the 
beholder. Hence the psalmist says, “Every living 
human being is altogether vanity.” For in this, by 
living he only tends to destruction and is rightly 
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called “vanity” indeed. But by no means is his liv- 
ing also rightly called “iniquity.” For though it is in 
punishment of sin that he comes to nothing, yet 
this particular circumstance is not itself sin that 
passes swiftly from life. Thus all things are vain 
that pass by. Solomon speaks the words, “All is 
vanity.” But “iniquity” is fitly introduced immedi- 
ately after “vanity.” For while we are led onwards 
through some things transitory, we are, to our 
injury, tied fast to some of them. When the soul 
does not hold its seat of immutability, running out 
from itself it goes headlong into evil ways. From 
vanity, then, the mind sinks into iniquity. Iniquity, 
being familiar with things mutable, while it is ever 
being hurried from one sort to another, is defiled 
by sins springing up. It is also possible that “van- 
ity” may be understood as sin, and that by the title 
of “iniquity” weightier guilt may be designated. 


MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 10.17-21.” 


11:12 Gaining Understanding 


Tue VANITY OF Worps, Curysostom: Zophar 
is right in saying, “Like an ass of the desert.” The 
ass does not stop braying. There is no difference, 
he says, between our words and those incompre- 
hensible sounds that an ass produces at random 
and foolishly. We criticize everything, with 
regard to everything, and we put the blame on 
everything. Again they exhort Job to take care of 
his life. But that is useless. That is why Job had 
said, “If I am righteous, I cannot lift up my 
head.” What is the use of that? Job says, I am 
righteous, but in his judgment, I am impure. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 11.8B-12.”" 


Eccles 1:2. LF 18:592-94. Job 10:15. "PTS 35:104. 


THE BLESSING OF REPENTANCE 
JOB 11:13-20 
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Overview: The Fathers view the second part of 
Zophar’s speech in an extremely unfavorable 
light. They perceive his insincerity (Otymp1- 
oporus), ignorance (Dipymus, CHrysosTom) and 
hypocrisy (GreGcory). Only Isho‘dad reads in 
Zophar’s words an announcement of Job’s 
forthcoming liberation from his afflictions 
(IsHo'pap). Zophar wrongly and incessantly re- 
peats that Job’s faults have caused his misfor- 
tunes (CHrysostom). Moral virtue must 
correspond to purity of soul (Dipymus). Who- 
ever is rooted in the desire of eternity alone is 
neither uplifted by good fortune nor shaken by 


adverse fortune (GrREGory). 


11:13-14 Put Wickedness Far Away 


INSINCERE ADVICE. OLympioporus: Here 
times are changed, and the meaning is, “If you 
want to obey me, open your arms in prayer to 
God with a pure heart, and you will never com- 
mit iniquity or transgression, and those things 
which Zophar mentions later will happen to 
you.” And here it seems that Zophar is giving ad- 
vice to Job, save that he himself strikes him by 
saying that Job is punished for his sins. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB iniy ig 


ZOPHAR Is Wrong. Dipymus THE BLIND: 
Zophar introduces himself as teacher and 
exhorts Job with the words, “Even if you are very 
clean, so clean that you stretch your hands con- 
tinuously in prayer and ask for God’s gifts, be still 
prepared to reject the evil that remains within 
you. Iniquity shall not reside in you.” That 
means, “Even if you somehow start to do 
unrighteousness, iniquity shall not stay to nest in 
your life.” Here Zophar means the following: 
Moral virtue must correspond to the purity of 
soul [and reason]. Similar to this is, “Lifting up 
holy hands without anger or argument.”” But 
Zophar is wrong if he deems it possible to have a 
pure heart and unjust deeds [at the same time]. 
The opposite, one could say, would be possible, 


namely, to have righteous deeds and an impure 
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heart. One would thereby indicate that if some- 
one acts mercifully with an impure heart only to 
be seen by the people, the deed looks the same. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB I1.13-14.° 


11:15 Then You Will Not Fear 


Tue IGNorANCE OF ZOPHAR, CHRYSOSTOM: 
For Job said, in fact, that a change was impossi- 
ble: “If I wash myself with snow [that will be of 
no use], you have deeply plunged me into the 
mire.” That is why Zophar says, “Your face will 
shine again like pure water.” The whole of 
Zophar’s reflections is certainly excellent. The 
fact, however, that he incessantly repeats that 
Job’s faults have caused his misfortunes is 
undoubtedly wrong, It is as though Zophar 
wanted to exhort Job to be converted to virtue, 
while he was not in sin at all. To say such things 
demonstrates Zophar’s ignorance and the fact 
that he understood nothing. COMMENTARY ON 
JoB 11.15-16.” 


11:16 Your Affliction Will Pass Away 


Jos’s AFFLictions Witt EnD, IsHo'DAD OF 
Merv: The words “You will be led like passing 
waters” mean that your tribulations will leave you 
at once, like the waters of rain which, when it 
stops raining, disappear as well. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 11.16.° 


11:19-20 You Will Not Fear 


ZopuHar’s HypocritTicaLt Worps. GREGORY 
THE GREAT: Whoever seeks present glory doubt- 
less dreads contempt. He who is ever hungering 
for gain is ever surely in fear of loss. For that very 
object, which seems medicine to him, wounds 
him with its loss. As he is riveted under fetters to 
things mutable and destined to perish, so he lies 
groveling beneath them far away from the strong- 
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hold of security. But, on the other hand, whoever 
is rooted in the desire of eternity alone is neither 
uplifted by good fortune nor shaken by adverse 
fortune. For while he has nothing in the world 
that he desires, there is nothing that he dreads 
from the world. ... But herein, it is to be known, 
that when bad people deliver right sentiments, it 
is very hard for them not to let themselves be 
revealed by those things that they are secretly 
pursuing within. Hence Zophar adds, “Many 
will entreat your favor.” For the righteous do not 
keep themselves on the narrow paths of inno- 
cence with the aim in view that others may 
implore them. Whether heretics or any others 
that are perverse, all of them live with an appear- 
ance of innocence among each other; they have 
the desire to show themselves as intercessors on 
behalf of others when in their speech they convey 
the holy truths they are longing for. They also 
promise them to others as something great. And 
while they tell of heavenly things, they soon show 
by their pledges what their hearts are bent on. 
But lest by long continuance of promising earthly 
things, they may be made to appear as they are, 
they quickly return to words of uprightness. 
Then it is immediately added, “But the eyes of 
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the wicked shall fail, and refuge shall perish from 
them.” By designation of “eyes,” the energy of the 
intention is presented to us. “Truth” testifies in 
the Gospel, saying, “If your eye shall be single, 
your whole body shall be full of light.”’ For in 
view of the fact that a pure intention has pre- 
ceded our action, it may seem otherwise to men. 
Yet, to the eyes of our interior Judge, the body of 
the deed that follows is presented pure. Therefore 
“the eyes” of the wicked are the intentions of car- 
nal desires in them; these fail for the reason that 
they are careless of their eternal interests and are 
ever looking for transitory interests. ... What 
does the sinner hope for here in all his thoughts 
except to surpass others in power, to go beyond 
all people in the abundance of his possessions, to 
bow down his rivals in lording it over them, to 
display himself as an object of admiration to his 
followers, to gratify anger at will, to make himself 
known as kind and gracious when he is com- 
mended, whatever his appetite may long for, to 
acquiesce in all that pleasure dictates by the ful- 
filling of the thing? Moras on THE Book oF JoB 
10.39-42.° 


™Mt 6:22. “LF 18:607-10*. 
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JOB’S IRONIC REMARKS ON 
HIS FRIENDS’ WISDOM 
JOB 12:1-6 


Overview: All the Fathers agree in consider- 
ing Job’s reproachful and critical words against 
his friends to be amply justified and correct. 
In their speeches Job’s friends show only false 
wisdom and conceit (Hesycutus, Puiu, Dipy- 
mus). Though Job is blameless and in the 
power of God (Curysostom), his friends want 
to show that he is punished because of his 
sins, while they are secure from afflictions 
(Jurian or Ectanum). God tests the right- 
eous and shows tolerance with sinners (Hesy- 
CHIUS). 


12:1-2 No Doubt You Are the People 


No DEmosTRATION OF WispomM. HESYCHIUS 
oF JERUSALEM: Job speaks in an admirable way. 
Instead of briefly saying, “You would not be able 
to be men,” he questions them, and what does he 
ask? “So are you really men, and shall wisdom die 
with you?” This means, “Is the honor of rational 
beings really intact within you? Do you know the 
decisions that God forms with regard to sinners 
and righteous people?” It is convenient, in fact, 
that people are aware of this. Know that God 
tests the righteous and shows tolerance with sin- 
ners. That is why the latter are wealthy and the 
former in the ordeal, because for sinners God’s 
long tolerance will be the reason for a return to 
repentance, while to the righteous the long battle 
will offer the occasion to be crowned. If you knew 
that, you would not condemn the righteous per- 
son who is in the ordeal, and you would not con- 
sider the sinner who is wealthy, as the righteous. 
HOMILIES ON Jos 15.12.2." 


12:3 Job Also Has Understanding 


ABSOLUTE ConcEIT, PHILIP THE PRIEST: Job is 
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saying, “Do you consider yourselves the only one 
who is wise? And do you think that after you 
there will be no wise person?” COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book oF Jos 12.” 


Wronec Perceptions. DipyMus THE BLIND: 
Job wants to reveal their wrong perceptions 
with the words, “But I have understanding as 
well as you,” and still I do not think the same 
thoughts as you. Or do you think that your 
thinking is unsurpassed? I am reasonable too, 
and reason is not different from reason, but the 
difference is in the application. So it is said for 
example about the evil ones, “Listen to me, you 
stubborn of heart,” for not the creature but its 
evil activity he calls “stubbornness of heart.” 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 12.3. 


12:4-5 I Am a Laughingstock 


A BLAMELESS MAN IN THE Power OF Gop. 
Curysostom: “Did I lose my common sense, by 
any chance,” Job says, “because I fell into misery?” 
Here he presents himself as a righteous man, not 
by testifying to his perfect virtue but to the fact 
that he did not do anything wrong to anyone and 
that nobody can blame him. “And that my houses 
should be spoiled by transgressors,” it was neces- 
sary that this happened, he says. It had been 
ordained from above. “However,” he says, “do not 
believe that these misfortunes will stop for me. 
Indeed, if I, who have committed no act of injus- 
tice, suffer so, the wicked will suffer even more 
so.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 12.2-5.° 


"PO 42.2:374. °PL 26:645. *Is 46:12. *PTA 33.1:40-42. "See LXX. 
°PTS 35:106. 
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12:6 The Wicked Are Secure 


A CHARGE AGAINST Gop’s JUSTICE, JULIAN OF 
Ecianum: Certainly the subtlety of your entire 
conjecture leans toward this, that is, to a reflec- 
tion on the merits for prosperity and misfortune, 
so that you want to show that I am guilty, and 


you righteous, because not even a contrary breath 
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blows against you. This is a plain accusation 
against the justice of God or a way to lay blame 
on his patience. “The tents are abundant,” those, 
whom above he had called “rich,” he now accuses 
of corruption by the name of “robbers.” Expost- 
TION ON THE Book oF JoB 12.6.” 


"CCL 88:35. 
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JOB RECOGNIZES GOD'S OMNIPOTENCE 
AND REFLECTS ON HIS JUSTICE 
JOB 12:7-25 


Overview: In the second part of Job’s speech, 
the Fathers distinguished and underlined two 
main aspects: the moral and edifying content of 
his words and an openly prophetic and allegorical 
meaning that is constantly placed side by side. So 
they describe, through Job’s words, the power of 
God, and they discuss the possibility granted to 
the faithful to grasp it (CHRysostTom, Dipymus, 
Grecory, JULIAN OF EcLanum). At the same time, 
they recognize in Job’s words constant hints and 
figures of the advent and passion of Christ and of 
his universal and eternal power (CHRYSOSTOM, 
Puiuip, OLymproporus). Ephrem reads in Job’s 
words a foreshadowing of the figure of the high 
priest who symbolically represents both Christ 
and the new priest in the church of Christ. God’s 
true priests are led away sacrificially in order that 
they may be astonished at the prodigies that are 
brought out against the impious (EpHREM). 
Christ destroyed death when he took it by hum- 
bling himself to die in it (Puruip). 

This passage gave the Fathers occasion to dis- 
tiniguish sense and reason. As God has granted 
us a palate to recognize the taste of foods, he has 
also given us reason to make our decisions; in 
the former we are like the animals, and the lat- 
ter, unlike (CHrysostom, Dipymus). Even if we 
possess reason to discern, we need a long time to 
find things out (CHrysostom). To us he first 
gives the lesson of mildness, and afterwards at 
the judgment he will show his strength (Grec- 
ory). God finally manifests the things which are 
hidden to all (Otymproporus). Viewed in the 
light of his providence, everything is shown 
according to his will and authority (JULIAN THE 
ARIAN). 


12:7-10 Life and Breath Are in God’s Hand 


Tue Passion oF Curist FORESHADOWED. 
Curysostom: Why do you behave as if you 
had made a great and wonderful discovery? It 
was necessary, in fact, that such a man died, and 
nobody ignores it. At the same time, we all 
know that “in his hand is the life of every 
human being.” Do you see how not only crea- 
tion but Providence also testifies to God? They 
both give witness that he controls everything 
and supports both the life and soul of human 
beings, so well that he can, when he wants, 
punish and correct them. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
12.7A-IOB," 


12:11 The Ear Tests Words 


Tue Giet or Human REASON. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“It is reason that discerns words, and the palate 
that recognizes the taste of foods.” Job means, if 
animals know those things, we, who are endowed 
with reason, and not only with a palate to eat, 
know them even better. Or it means, since I am 
not devoid of reason, I know that. In fact, if God 
has granted us a palate to recognize the taste of 
foods, he has also given us reason to make our 
decisions and the time to acquire knowledge. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 12.11A.” 


Wuo Can UNDERSTAND THE RESOLUTIONS 
OF PROVIDENCE? D1DyMUS THE BLIND: Con- 
sider if this does not refer to the following words, 


“But ask the animals, and they will teach you.” 


IPTS 35:107. ?PTS 35:107. "Job 12:7. 
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The sequence of these two thoughts makes it 
clear that it is not given to unreasonable animals 
or soulless things to understand the resolutions 
of Providence, but it is given to reason. There is 
an example, as the palate judges food, so reason 
judges what is said and what is in the nature of 
the cosmos. “Consider also this yourselves,” he 
says to his friends, “and you will find out the 
nature of what happened to me.” COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 12.11." 


12:12-13 Wisdom and Understanding 


Time Is NEEDED To UNDERSTAND. CuHrysos- 
Tom: “In the length of time is wisdom, and in 
long life knowledge.” In this passage it can be 
gathered that reason is natural to humanity as 
well as eating; or, at the beginning he said, “Are 
you really the only men?” Since I am a man, he 
means, I can understand what you also under- 
stand. “In length of time,” he says, “is wisdom.” 
It seems to me that he is criticizing them. “Do 
you believe,” he says, “that you have found out 
all things?” Even if we possess reason to discern, 
we need a long time to find out things. “With 
him are wisdom and power, with him counsel 
and understanding.” “All wisdom indeed,” he 
says, “is in God, in his fullness, and it is in him 
without any need of time.”... Therefore, is it 
possible that since we know that, we also know 
all things? I know that the wicked are punished; 
but Iam punished despite my justice, so time is 
needed to understand this. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


12,12-13.° 


12:14-15 Waters Withheld or Sent Out 


An ALLUSION To Curist’s Power. PHILIP THE 
Priest: It is clear that after [God] has decreed to 
dissolve or destroy something, according to the 
judgment of his wisdom, nobody will ever be able 
to oppose his will. As he destroyed the tower and 
the kingdoms of many nations, so he announced 
beforehand that also Jerusalem, where the pre- 


cepts of his law had been engraved as in stone, 
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had to be torn down under the presence of his 
grace. And so, according to the prophecy of Job, 
Christ, who made a new peace in himself by 
establishing two men in a single new man, 
destroyed the wall of enmity, that is, the law of 
the commandments.’ The God, Christ, destroyed 
and opened the gates of hell and deposed from his 
reign the devil, who had the power of death. The 
God, Christ, destroyed death, when he took it by 
deigning to die in it. And while he destroyed the 
body of sin on the cross, he annihilated the old 
man in us by killing it, so that he might give eter- 
nal life back to us. COMMENTARY ON THE BooK 
oF Jos 12.° 


12:16-17 Strength and Wisdom with God 


STRENGTH, KNOWLEDGE AND JUSTICE OF 
Gop. GREGORY THE GREAT: When almighty 
God in the mystery of his mercy was made man, 
he first gave the lesson of mildness, and after- 
wards at the judgment he will show his strength. 
It is correct to say that in the place above, wisdom 
is mentioned before strength, as the thing is spo- 
ken of the only begotten Son of the Father, “With 
him is wisdom and strength.” In view of the fact 
that as he comes to judge, he will appear in the 
terribleness of his power, and the damned being 
cast off, he will manifest to his elect in his ever- 
lasting kingdom. How he is “the wisdom of the 
Father” is rightly said in the subsequent sentence, 
that with him is first “strength” and then “wis- 
dom.” ... Whereas everyone who strives to 
deceive his neighbor is wicked, “Truth” says to 
the wicked, “I never knew you; depart from me, 
you evildoers.” In what sense is it said here that 
“the Lord knows the deceiver”? But God’s 
“knowing” sometimes means his taking notice or 
acknowledging, sometimes his approving; God at 
once knows a wicked person, in that in taking 
notice of him he judges him (for he would never 


judge any wicked person, if he did not take notice 


‘PTA 33.1:52, "Job 12:2. °PTS 35:107-8. 7 Eph 2:14-15. 
SPL 26:645-46. °Mt 7:23. 


of him), and yet he does not know a wicked per- 
son in that he does not approve of his actions. So, 
God both knows him, in that he finds him out, 
and doesn’t know him, in that he does not 
acknowledge him in a likeness of his own wis- 
dom. . . . The only begotten Son of the most high 
Father, because he was made man and preached 
eternal truths, is therefore called the “Angel of 
great counsel.” We rightly interpret “the counse- 
lors” as those preachers who furnish the counsel 
of life to their hearers. However, when any 
preacher preaches the truths of eternity that he 
may acquire temporal gains, he is assuredly 
brought to a foolish end; he is aiming to reach 
that point by laborious effort. Hence, he ought to 
have fled in uprightness of mind. And it is rightly 
added, “And the judges to dullness.” For all that 
are set over the examination of other people’s 
conduct are rightly called “judges.” But when he 
who has this oversight does not diligently exam- 
ine the lives of those under his authority or 
acquaint himself with whom he should correct, 
“the judge is brought to dullness,” in that he, who 
should have judged things that were ill, never 
finds out those things that are to be judged. 
Monrazs ON THE Book oF JoB 11.17-20.'° 


12:18-19 Overthrowing the Mighty 


A REFERENCE TO JOB AND MELCHIZEDEK. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: These words must not 
refer to the sons of Aaron, who did not live any- 
more at that time, but to priests such as Job him- 
self and Melchizedek. If the narrative is about 
real and holy priests, how is it said that they are 
led away in amazement? Evidently, [they are led 
away] in order that they may be astonished and 
admire the prodigies that are brought agains 

the impious through the decision of God and 
through the godhead. And so Job proceeds to 
relate here the admirable things that through the 
power and will of God happen in the sea, among 
the nations, among the kings and the leaders, and 
among all those, who prevail with force, deal with 


weapons and are called to war. Therefore, he sub- 
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Jos 12:7-25 


mits. COMMENTARY ON JOB 12.19." 


12:20-21 Contempt Poured on Princes 


Tue ABSOLUTE PoweER oF Gop ON MorrTALs. 
JULIAN or Ectanum: “By changing the speech of 
those who speak truly.” He is not referring here to 
those who speak truly, so much as to those who 
believe they speak truly. He convinces them of 
their falsehood when he makes what they had 
predicted happen in a different way. 

“By taking away the doctrine of the elders,” Job 
shows them that the frustration of their projects 
occurs without any consideration for their 
authority. “He pours contempt on princes,” both 
those who are entrusted with teaching and the 
leaders who take care of the administration of 
common goods. When God opposes them, they 
lose completely the high position they previously 
had where they stood. “He lifts up those who 
were oppressed.” After showing what God can do 
to these people, who are considered to be illustri- 
ous, he includes the wealth and protection he can 
grant to the humble, so that the divine power may 
be known by both these classes of people. Expo- 
SITION ON THE Book oF JOB 12.20-21." 


12:22 Bringing Darkness to Light 


A Propuecy oF CHRIST'S ADVENT, OLyMPI- 
oporus: “Revealing deep things out of darkness, 
and he has brought into light the shadow of 
death.” The literal meaning is, “He manifests the 
things which are hidden to all, and preserves 
those who are in danger and close to death.” He 
calls danger “the shadow of death,” because, as 
shadow is very close to the body that produces it, 
so danger is very close to the death that causes it. 
However, the profound meaning of this sentence 
appears to announce prophetically the advent of 
the Lord, who said to the prisoners, “Come out, 
and to those who are in the shadow, show your- 
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selves,” ” “and appeared to those, who sit in dark- 


VLF 21:12-14. "ESOO 2:5. CCL 88:36, “Is 49:9. 


Jos 12:7-25 


ness and in the shadow of death.” ComMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 12.22.” 


12:23-25 Making and Destroying Nations 


Jos UNpERSTANDs Gop’s PROVIDENCE. JULIAN 
THE ARIAN: And after that Job said, “He brought 
the shadow of death into light” (that is, the fear 
of death. In fact, when such a thing is feared, 
understanding it redeems us from such fear) by 
mentioning the details of the many facts and by 
showing the providence deriving from them. Job 
did this so that no one may believe that simply 
from the details of the facts one is able to under- 
stand the providence of God, or that God exer- 
cises his control on people one by one [and not in 
a general way]. And, in the same way, Job finally 
produces the general truth on the nations. That 
is, that the nations that sinned were destroyed 
because of their thoughtlessness, like the Sod- 
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omites, the Canaanites and the Egyptians, who, 
for this reason, were wiped out in their catastro- 
phe by the wrath of God. Also, the Israelites who, 
after being guided by God, settled down in the 
land of Palestine. Even though one may announce 
that these nations are now pacified in harmony 
with one another, nothing can be gained by them. 
In fact, their thoughtlessness misled them, and 
for this reason they were wiped out without 
understanding their ruin. The night took them 
instead of daylight, and they staggered like a 
drunkard, falling into shadow in their belching. 
“Therefore, I can observe the whole of his provi- 
dence, in detail and in general, and nothing 
remains hidden from me, as you think; indeed I 
do not ignore his power and his justice. Every- 
thing is shown according to his will and author- 
ity.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 12.23-25," 


MLk 1:79. PTS 24:123. “Job 12:22 LXX. "PTS 14:92. 
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JOB CRITICIZES 
THE WORDS OF HIS FRIENDS 
JOR 134212 


Overview: Job’s reproaches and critical remarks 
against his friends’ positions and opinions con- 
tinue in Job 13. The attitude of the Fathers does 
not change and is consistent with what they had 
expressed in the previous chapter. They empha- 
size again how Job’s words are a source of moral 
instruction for the faithful (Hesycuius, Dipymus, 
Curysostom, Otympioporus) and how his teach- 
ing contains prophetic references to the near and 
distant future (GREGORY, CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'DAD). 
Job heard and saw with understanding things 
past and future things as if they were all in the 
present (Grecory). With deep humility he seeks 
to argue his case with God (Hesycutus). Silence 
is better than senseless words (Dipymus, Cury- 
sosTom). God hears false speech (Otympto- 
DORUS). 


13:1-2 I Have Seen and Understood 


SEEING, HEARING AND UNDERSTANDING, 
GREGORY THE Great: For Job saw what was to 
follow as present in him; it was not as if future 
things came to Job or things from the past; but all 
things are present at once and together before his 
eyes. And because he saw the very things that 
were to come were in part works and in part 
words, it is rightly said, “My eye has seen and my 
ear has heard all this.” However, words are with- 
out use if those who use them do not understand 
them. Hence it is fitly added, “And I have under- 
stood it.” For if something is shown or heard but 
the understanding of it is not bestowed, it is 
insignificant as prophecy. Thus Pharaoh saw in a 
dream things that were to come upon Egypt, but 
because he could not understand what he saw, he 
was no prophet. King Belshazzar “saw the fingers 


of the hand that wrote”! on the wall, but he was 
no prophet, because he did not attain to the 
understanding of that which he saw. Therefore, in 
order that blessed Job might testify that he had 
the spirit of prophecy, he declares not only that 
he had “seen and heard” but also that he had 
“understood all this.” Yet Job is not elated on the 
grounds of such understanding; his appended 
words bear witness when he says, “What you 
know, I also know; I am not inferior to you.” By 
these same words, he made known what exceed- 
ing humility he had, who says that he was “not 
inferior” to them. Job by far surpassed them in 
holiness of life. For he proves that “what they 
knew he knew,” who by knowing all things of 
heaven transcended their earthly thoughts 
through the spirit of prophecy. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 11.31-32.” 


13:3 I Desire to Argue My Case with God 


Jos AcKNowLEDGES Gop’s Power AnD Jus- 
TICE, HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM: This means, “I 
know the tremendous greatness of God, the end- 
less wisdom of the Creator and his prodigious 
power; but even though I know that, I will speak 
to the Lord, because if I know his power, I also 
know his justice. For he is just, he supports those 
who in the meantime, without rendering them- 
selves accusers, speak to him. This teaches people 
that even though they are very righteous, they 
have to accept the judgments given to them. That 
is why‘T will reason before him, if he wants to.’ 
For if he does not want, I will remain silent, 


because I know what is honorable to the servant. 


‘Dan 5:5. 7LF 21:22*. 
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It is according to the command of the Lord that I 
will speak and will have the boldness to ‘reason 
before him.” HOMILIES on Jos 15.13.3.° 


13:4-5 If You Would Only Keep Silent! 


A Time To SPEAK AND A Time TO REMAIN 
Sitent. Dipymus THE Buinn: A worthless phy- 
sician is literally one who applies curing strate- 
gies that are not useful for the suffering. This 
happens in two ways: either it is due to lack of 
experience in the physician or to his wickedness. 
The friends who are contradicted here speak out 
of a lack of knowledge rather than wickedness in 
saying, “You suffer due to your sins.” They think 
they are bringing words of comfort. They were 
worthless physicians since they did not discover 
the true reason. “Whitewash with lies,” Job 
says against them, who think highly of them- 
selves as if they could cure the affliction that 
occurs in others. He wishes that they had 
knowledge of the right times, to speak when it is 
appropriate and to be silent when it is appropri- 
ate, since they have realized their mistake. For 
that would be the beginning and commence- 
ment of wisdom for them. For once they learn 
that one can also be suffering for a different rea- 
son, namely, for inherent virtue to become visi- 
ble, then Job’s friends will possess wisdom. Even 
for those who long for insight, it is beneficial to 
restrain their speech. In Proverbs it is said, 
“Even fools who keep silent are considered 
wise.”’ For if someone realizes that he needs the 
illuminating teaching of a teacher, this will make 
him wise. As someone who can talk and teach 
about wisdom is wise and a teacher, likewise is 
the one partially wise, who is able to ask what 
needs to be asked. He did not call him “fool” 
because he lacked insight altogether but because 
he had deficiency of insight. The word “If you 
would only keep silent” is similar to “There is a 
time, when one has to be silent.” However, since 
one has to talk, when one has become wise, he 
adds, “But there is a time to speak.” CoMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 13.4-5.° 
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SıLEence Is BETTER THAN SENSELESS 
Woros. Curysostom: Indeed, when senseless 
words are spoken, it is better to remain in silence, 
and in being silent, one will show greater wisdom 
than in speaking. COMMENTARY ON JOB 13.4-5. 


13:6-7 Will You Speak Falsely for God? 


Gop Hears FALSE SPEECH. OLYMPIODORUS: 
“Consider now the words which I am about to say 
in order to correct you, and then judge whether I 
pronounce them thoughtfully.” “Do you not 
speak before the Lord and utter deceit before 
him?” “Do you not realize that God hears your 
speeches? How do you dare, while he hears you, 
say false words?” Consider also these words from 
that blameless and truthful man, how falsehood 
is able to blame everything, even when one 
appears to speak according to God. Therefore Job 
ponders with truth and frankness all the words 
that are spoken, so that God himself may approve 
him, as God is the truth. Falsehood, in fact, 
comes from the evil one,® as the Savior says. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 13.6-7. 


13:8-10 God Will Rebuke 


Gop Witt PunisH PARTIALITY. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“If he follows your traces,” Job says. Therefore 
you, who speak so now would have not spoken 
so, if you were directly involved in the case that 
is judged. That is, if you were in my place and 
God were judging your matters with severity, 
you would have not judged my words as you do 
now. Or, to say things in a different manner, 
you, who speak so, would have not been judges 
of my words. In fact, Job says, even if you speak 
more, and you do everything to speak in God’s 
favor, he will not confound you any less and will 
ask you for explanations. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
138-104. 
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13:11-12 God’s Majesty Will Terrify Them of God and the terror that he inspires. COMMEN- 
TARY ON Jos 13.11." 

Terririep By Gop. IsHo‘pap oF Merv: The 

author seems to say that Job’s friends will abstain 

from pronouncing reproaches, because of the fear CSCO 229:247. 


JOB PLEADS WITH GOD 
TO KNOW HIS SINS 
JOB 13:13-28 
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Overview: In the second part of Job’s speech the 
Fathers notice three main aspects: an expression 
of despair and grief that is proper to the weak- 
ness of human nature (CHRYSOSTOM, GREGORY, 
IsHo'DAD); a prophetic foreshadowing and invoca- 
tion of the redemption in Christ (Gregory); and 
an absolute faith in God that is not destroyed by 
Job’s afflictions and sufferings (EPHREM, OLympI- 
oporus, Dipymus, CHrysosTom). Job prays both 
for his hearing and his being heard (Gregory). 
There are two ways of hiding before God: hiding 
from God and being hidden in God. To be hidden 
in God is salvation, but to hide oneself from God 
is ruinous, The righteous are consoled to know 
the reason for their punishment. The human 
mind is agitated by as many gusts as it undergoes 
temptations (CHRYSOSTOM). 


13:13-14 Job’s Life in His Own Hand 


Jos’s Conso.aTIon, Curysostom: As those, 
Job says, who devour themselves have a consola- 
tion, as those who bite their flesh feel a certain 
relief in their sufferings, so it is the same with 
me, when I express myself in these terms, “And I 
may put my life in my hands.” Consider, above 
all, this sentence, “I may put my life in my 
hand.” This means, I will destroy myself! Like 
those who destroy themselves, I also find a con- 
solation; and that is my consolation, if God does 
not cause me to perish, my consolation is to give 
expression to my thoughts. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 13.13-14B.! 


13:15 Job Will Defend His Ways 


ABSOLUTE FAITH. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: [These 
words mean, “Even if he kills me, I will support 
myself with my hope and faith in him.” O admira- 
ble man, who, being destined to be killed, praises 
his killer and looks at him. Indeed Job knew that 
if he had taken away his life, the same one who is 
the Lord of Abraham, would have given it back to 
him. He believed that God was able to make alive 
those who had died. COMMENTARY ON JOB 13.15.” 


13:16 Job’s Salvation 


Jos’s Honest Worps. Curysostom: “And he 
shall turn to me for salvation; for fraud shall gain 
no entrance before him.” This means, my consola- 
tion is that “fraud shall gain no entrance before 
him.” “You see, I do not speak like you, with hid- 
den thoughts. I know that there is no dissimula- 
tion in him.” COMMENTARY ON JoB 13.15B-16.° 


13:17-19 I Shall Be Vindicated 


Jos’s Trust 1n Gop. Otympioporus: The Lord 
is near those, it is said, who invoke him, and 
therefore God is kindly disposed toward them. 
So listen, Job says, to what I am about to say: I 
will maintain my kindly disposed judgment upon 
God, who is just and speaks truthfully; and by 
trusting his truthfulness, I believe that I will 
appear to say words more righteous than yours. 
Or, in a different sense, “I am near my judgment,” 
that is, I am ready to suffer what God has 
decreed. Confiding in his truthfulness, I hope I 
will be seen to be righteous. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 13.17-18.' 


13:20-21 Two Requests 


AN INVOCATION FOR THE SEASON OF GRACE AND 
REDEMPTION. GREGORY THE GREAT: What are 
we to understand here by the “face of God,” 
except his visitation? While God beholds, he also 
punishes our sins from which no just person is 
even hidden if the two things that he entreats are 
not removed, About this, Job adds, “Withdraw 
your hand far from me, and do not let dread of 
you terrify me.” Concerning the two, what else 
does Job ask for in a voice of prophecy, but the 
season of grace and redemption? For the law held 
the people abhorrent to the stroke of vengeance, 
that whoever committed sin under its yoke 
should be immediately punished with death. Nor 
did the Jewish people serve God from a principle 
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of love but of fear. But righteousness can never be 
perfected by fear, seeing that according to the 
voice of John, “perfect love casts out fear.” And 
Paul comforts the children of adoption by saying, 
“For you have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but you have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” There- 
fore in the voice of humankind, longing for the 
hardness of the law’s stroke to pass away and 
eagerly desiring to advance from fear to love, Job 
names in prayer the “two things God should put 
far from him,” saying, “Withdraw your hand far 
from me, and do not let dread of you terrify me”; 
that is, remove from me the hardness of the 
stroke, take away the weight of dread, and while 
the grace of love illuminates me, pour upon me 
the spirit of assurance. If I am not removed far 
from the rod and from dread, I know that I shall 
not be withdrawn from the strictness of your 
searching since he cannot be justified before you, 
who serves you on a principle of love but of fear. 
Hence he seeks the very presence of his Creator, 
as if it were a familiar and bodily way, that he may 
thereby both hear what he is ignorant of and be 
heard in the things that he knows. Morats on 
THE Book OF JoB 11.54-55. 


To Be H1ppen By Gop BRINGS SALVATION. 
Dipymus THE Buinn: The lack of clarity in the 
text could be explained in the following way. Job 
says, “If you want to treat me as the friends say, 
as if you wanted to show my wickedness, I will 
hide from your face.” But if I am right, then 
“withdraw your hand far from me, and do not let 
your dread terrify me!” Every sinner hides from 
God's face, since he does unworthy things. Thus 
Adam was hiding from God’s face.* The opposite 
of this is to be hidden by God according to the 
word, “In the shelter of your presence you hide 
them from human plots.” This brings salvation 
since God protects the righteous so that he is not 
stumbling due to human confusion. The “hid- 
denness of God’s face” in contrast to the revealed 
might be the mystical thoughts. To gain insight 


from the works of Providence and God’s creation 
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does not happen in hiddenness but in the open. It 
is written, “For what can be known about God is 
plain to them, because God has shown it to them. 
Ever since the creation of the world his eternal 
power and divine nature, invisible though they 
are, have been understood and seen through the 
things he has made.” To be hidden by God, as 
mentioned, is bringing salvation. But to hide one- 
self as Adam did is ruinous. Since this is not true 
for Job, because he had no sin, he says, “With- 
draw your hand from me” so that the friends may 
experience that I am not suffering because of sin. 
For the friends did not believe anything else but 
that Job suffered for his sins. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 13.20-21."" 


13:22-24 Make Known My Sins 


Tue Prison oF Jos’s ANGUISH, CHRYSOSTOM: 
Why, Job says, do you not act clearly? Why do 
you not say, See, this is the reason why I punish 
you? It is no small consolation for those who are 
chastised to know the reason for their punish- 
ment. That is why Job says, “Make me know my 
transgressions,” but God will not let him know. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 13.24-25B, 


13:25-26 Bitter Things 


Human WEAKNESS AND Divine SEVERITY. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: For what is a human 
being but a leaf who fell in paradise from the 
tree? What but a leaf is he who is caught by the 
wind of temptation and lifted up by the gusts of 
his passions? For the human mind is agitated as 
it were by as many gusts as it undergoes tempta- 
tions. Thus very often anger agitates it; when 
anger is gone, empty mirth follows. It is driven 
by the goading of lust. The fever of avarice causes 
the mind to stretch itself far and wide to com- 
pass the things that belong to the earth. Some- 


times pride lifts it up, and sometimes excessive 
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fear sinks it lower than the dust. Therefore, per- 
ceiving that he is lifted and carried by so many 
gusts of temptation, a human is compared well 
with a “leaf.”... For seeing that everything we 
speak passes away but what we write remains, 
God is said not to “speak” but to “write bitter 
things,” in that his scourges upon us last for 
long. For it was once said to man when he 
sinned, “Dust you are, and into dust you shall 
return.” And angels many times appearing gave 
commandments to people. Moses, the lawgiver, 
restrained sins by severe means. The only begot- 
ten Son of the most high Father himself came to 
redeem us. He swallowed up death by dying. He 
announced that everlasting life to us that he 
exhibited in himself. Yet that sentence that was 
given in paradise concerning the death of our 


flesh remains unaltered from the very beginning 


of the human race up to the end of the world. 
Morats on THE Book oF Jos 11.60-61.” 


13:27-28 Bounds Set 


AFFLICTIONS IMPOSED WITH FORCE AND CARE, 
IsHo‘DAD OF Merv: “You observe the strength of 
my feet.” The words “you observe” signify God's 
consideration, because we keep our eye on what 
we care for. And the words “my feet” refer to the 
firmness, because feet are supports. But these 
words are also analogous to the roots of the 
plants. That is, you have sent me tribulations and 
imposed them on me with force and care. Com- 


MENTARY ON JOB 13.27.14 


BLF 21:37-38*. “CSCO 229:247. 


HUMAN LIFE IS FRAIL AND SHORT 
JOB 14:1-6 


Overview: The final part of Job’s speech is con- 
stituted by a detailed reflection on the frailty and 
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weakness of human life. The Fathers take Job’s 


words as a starting point for further commentary 


on the human condition in this world and on the 
reasons that have caused humanity to live in 
frailty and misery (Hesycutus, GREGORY, CHRY- 
sosTom). However, God concedes a space for re- 
morse to every human being, who can save 
themselves from their misery through repentance 
(Dipymus). Analogies between Adam and Job are 
explored (HeEsycutus). 


14:1-2 Humans Frail and Fleeting 


HUMANITY’ S CONDITION AFTER THE FALL. 
HEsycuIus OF JERUSALEM: Man, who is born of a 
woman, “has a short life,” because he has been 
ordered to return to the earth.’ With regard to 
the expression “full of wrath,” Job thinks about 
that moment in which man received the order to 
observe the commandment’ but transgressed it? 
And therefore “like a flower that has finished 
blooming, he fell after being shaken”; he bloomed 
in paradise, so that he imposed a name on every 
animal. But “he fell after being shaken,” when 
Adam was enticed into the deception of the 
dragon. At that stage “he fled like a shadow,” 
because, being naked, he concealed himself away 
from God and hid under a tree of the paradise. 
When God called him, “Adam, where are you?” 
he did not show up. . . . Therefore our hope was 
destroyed. Since he had fallen from paradise, man 
was deprived of his goods and perished com- 
pletely, because with a single blow he was con- 
demned as someone who had fallen, without any 
possibility for us to hope of judgment. In fact, if 
there is hope for judgment, there is also hope for 
crowns. HOMILIES ON JoB 16.14.1-2.° 


14:3 Bringing to Judgment 


A Survey oF Gop’s Power anb HUMAN 
FRAILTY. GREGORY THE Great: Job has surveyed 
both the power of Almighty God and his own 
frailty. Before he brought himself and God 
together, he considered who would come into 
judgment and who would judge. He saw on the 


one side man, and on the other side his Creator, 
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that is, dust and God. And Job rightly exclaims, 
“Do you deign to open your eyes on such a one?” 
With almighty God, to open the eyes is to exe- 
cute his judgments, to look upon whom to smite. 
For as it were, with eyes closed, God does not 
wish to look at him whom he does not wish to 
smite. Hence it is immediately added also about 
the judgment itself, “To bring him into judgment 
with you?” But whereas Job had viewed God com- 
ing to judgment, he again takes a view of his own 
frailty. He sees that no one who comes forth from 
uncleanness can be clean by his own will. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF Jos 11.69.° 


14:4-5 Clean from Unclean? 


Impurity AND Misery. CHrysostTom: You see 
Job taking refuge again in his nature, because it is 
impossible, he says, to be pure. [He implores 
God] not only because of our weakness or our 
ephemeral nature or the disheartening that fills 
our life, but because it is also impossible to be 
pure. “Stay away from me, so that I may be peace- 
ful and satisfied about my life like a laborer.” Job 
expresses again the ephemeral, miserable and 
unhappy character of life. “And since I am over- 
whelmed and unhappy, I ask only to be left in 
peace.” Then Job demonstrates that human be- 
ings are the unhappiest of all, more than trees, 
rivers and the sea. COMMENTARY ON JOB 14.4-6," 


14:6 Look Away from Them 


Gop Grants A BREAK FOR Remorse. DIDYMUS 
THE BLIND: Since God is with Job through the 
hardships he lays upon him, Job says, “Look 
away!” in the sense of “Bring your anger to an 
end!” God approaches in different ways by allow- 
ing participation and through anger. The friends 
had come to the conclusion that Job suffers for his 
sin. He therefore harshly responds that “The hu- 


man being has a short life and is like a withered 
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flower and a shadow” and “God sees him.” In this 
Job was demonstrating for them that he was not 
suffering because of sin. He says, “Look away!” If 
God delivers someone into such a flood of afflic- 
tions, the human being has no calm for remorse. 
Job therefore teaches his friends that their opin- 
ion is unreasonable. For he says, “Look away 
from him and desist, that he may enjoy, like a 
hireling, his day.” In such affliction he would not 
be able to have calm or to enjoy his life... . 

But Job spoke this to his friends so that it 
might be clear that God grants a break in order 


for remorse to occur. This is why Paul says, “Or 
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do you despise the riches of his kindness and for- 
bearance and patience? Do you not realize that 
God's kindness is meant to lead you to repen- 
tance?” That “desist” is said instead of “end your 
wickedness and be virtuous” becomes plain in the 
words “If you have sinned, desist!”’ And “the 
earth feared and was still when God rose up to 
establish judgment.””” When people realize that 
God is judge, they desist from sinning. COMMEN- 
TARY ON JoB 14.6." 
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IS THERE LIFE AFTER DEATH? 
JOB 14:7-22 


Overview: Job’s reflections on life and death 
and on life after death are mostly interpreted by 
the Fathers as prophetic hints of the rebirth of 
humankind in Christ. They see in this part of 
Job’s speech a section of the Old Testament that 
is extremely suitable to a typological interpreta- 
tion (EpHrem, Grecory, Hesycuius, OLYMPII- 
oporus, Dipymus). At the same time Job’s words 
are edifying and suggest a moral reflection on 
human pride and ignorance (PHtLp, CHRrysos- 
Tom). Job pleads to be in God’s custody in the 
netherworld awaiting resurrection rather than 
to remain alive with these troubles (Otymp1- 
ODORUS). 


14:7-10 Cut Down but Sprouting Again 


A PROPHECY OF THE REBIRTH IN BAPTISM. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: Here the blessed Job 
assumes the role of teacher and prophet, and 
through the symbol of the tree coming to life 
again, he predicts his return to his former state. 
At the same time, Job prophesies that human 
nature in its entirety will be renewed. Giving vig- 
orous thanks to the perfume of the baptismal 
waters, the human race will sprout again. 
Endowed with a new growing foliage, human 
nature will regain the dignity of its former beauty. 
After, it will be planted again through the death 


of the Lord. COMMENTARY ON JOB 14.7." 


THE SYMBOL OF THE TREE. GREGORY THE 
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Great: Now because Job’s words are clear 
according to the letter, we must refer the sense to 
the inward things and search how they are to be 
understood spiritually. Thus, in holy Scripture by 
the name of “tree” we have represented some- 
times the cross, sometimes the righteous person 
or even the unrighteous person, and sometimes 
the Wisdom of God incarnate. Therefore, the 
cross is denoted by the “tree” when it is said, “Let 
us put the tree into his bread,” for to “put the 
tree into the bread” is to apply the cross to the 
body of our Lord. Again by the title of the “tree” 
we also have the just person, or even the unjust 
person, set forth, as the Lord says by the prophet, 
“I the Lord have brought down the high tree and 
exalted the low tree.” According to the word of 
the self-same Truth, “Whoever exalts himself 
shall be humbled; and he who humbles himself 
shall be exalted.” Solomon also says, “If the tree 
falls towards the south or toward the north, in 
the place where the tree fell, there it shall be.” 
For in the day of their death the just person does 
“fall to the south,” and the unjust “to the north,” 
as both the just person favored by the Spirit is 
brought to joy, and the sinner, together with the 
apostate angel, who said, “I will sit also upon the 
mount of the testimony, in the sides of the 
north,” is cast away in his frozen heart. Again, 


the “tree” represents the Wisdom of God incar- 
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nate. As it is written, “She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold on her.” And as she herself says, “If 
they do these things when the tree is green, what 
shall be done when it is dry?” And so in this text, 
whereas a tree is preferred above a man, what is 
man understood as but every carnal person? And 
what is denoted by the title of the tree but the life 
of the righteous? “There is the hope that a tree, if 
it is cut down, will be green again.” For when in a 
death of painful endurance the just person is hard 
pressed for the truth, in the greenness of everlast- 
ing life he is recovered again; and he who here 
proved green by faith, there becomes green in 
actual sight. “And his branches shoot,” in that it 
is most often the case that by the sufferings of the 
just person, all faithful persons are redoubled in 
the love of the heavenly country. They receive the 
greenness of the spiritual life, while they are glad 
for what he courageously did here in God’s 
behalf. Moras on THE Book oF Jos 12.4.5. 


14:11-12 They Will Not Awake 


RESURRECTION ON THE Day OF JUDGMENT. 
HEsycuius OF JERUSALEM: By calling death 
“sleep,” Job has clearly given us the hope for resur- 
rection. However, he says, we will not awake “until 
heavens are no more.” That is obvious, because, as 
Isaiah said, it is necessary that “they shall be rolled 
together like a scroll.”" It is necessary that all their 
powers are shaken, that the sun and the moon are 
obscured and that the stars, after being unsettled, 
fall like leaves. Then, at the sound of the trumpet,” 
the angels will raise us from the dead, as from 
“sleep,” obviously under the order and the sign of 
God. Homies on Jos 17.14.12. 


14:13-14 Waiting for Release 


Hope For ResurrRECTION, OLymproporus: The 
meaning is, “Oh that in the time when you were 
inflamed with rage against me, you would have 
kept me in custody in the netherworld—there, in 
fact, custody is not due to faults—and that you 
would not have forgotten me completely but 
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would have set a time for my custody there!” Job 
has given us a reason for his desiring death, 
Without trials, he says, while being kept there, I 
will wait for resurrection. In fact, Job says, if a 
person dies after completing the days of this life, 
he does not withdraw into nonexistence but lives 
in his soul and waits for resurrection. COMMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 14.13-14.7 
14:15-17 Call and Answer 


A FORESHADOWING OF THE RESURRECTION. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: We are said to answer any- 
one, when we work in a way answerable to what 
another requires. Thus, in that change the Lord 
“calls,” and a person “answers.” Thus, before the 
brightness of the Incorrupt, humankind is shown 
forth as incorrupt even after being corrupted. For 
now so long as we are subject to corruption, we do 
not in any way “answer” our Creator, seeing that 
whereas corruption is far from incorruption, there 
is no similarity suitable to our answering. But of 
that change it is written, “When he shall appear, 
we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.”"* 
Then, therefore, we shall truly “answer God,” who 
“calls,” when at the bidding of the supreme Incor- 
ruption we shall arise incorruptible. MoraLs On 
THE Book oF Jos 12.18." 


RESURRECTION OF Bopy AND SouL, Dipymus 
THE Buinn: Since Job wants to show that not 
only the body is resurrected but also the soul 
whose thoughts are fixed on God, he says, “You 
would call, and I would answer you.” For listening 
when God calls is a quality of a creature endowed 
with reason, that is, the soul. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 14,15B.° 


14:18-19 Mountains Fall 


Pripe Swe is Up Like a Mountain, ONLY TO 


"Prov 3:18, ®Lk 23:31. °LF 21:47-48*. Is 34:4. "See Mt 24:31; 1 
Cor 15:52. PO 42.2:434. BPTS 24:132. “1 Jn 3:2. °LF 21:57. 
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FALL, Puriip THE Priest: I believe that we must 
interpret “the mountain” as the devil, or as the 
human pride that swells up like a mountain 
before God through arrogance of mind, so that, 
after rising up, this mountain tumbles down and 
is destroyed, and after being reduced to dust, it 
is totally annihilated. I think that by “rock” are 
signified those who had to remain in the good- 
ness of nature like rocks with a strength similar 
to that of the ground but who are brought, by 
their will, to a certain obtuseness and hardness 
of heart, so that, after turning down their dwell- 
ing place, which they presumed to possess 
thanks to their merits, they must be rejected 
toward suitable places for them. These “waters” 
that always flow towards lower things, and 
through which sometimes ruin comes, represent 
the hostile powers and the storms and whirl- 
wind of the world. These waters, I say, waste 
with an incessant dripping those people who 
assume to be very strong and stable and have 
confidence in their virtue, and therefore they are 
compared with rocks. I think that the “soil of 
earth” is those who by withdrawing from dan- 
gers and temptation give themselves to destruc- 


tion. COMMENTARY ON THE Book OF JoB 14.7 
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JOB 14:7-22 


14:20-22 Pain and Mourning Only for Self 


IGNorance As A FURTHER Cause OF MIsERY. 
Curysostom: “A person is punished,” Job says, 
“and, even if he has many descendents, he does 
not know them. In fact, after his death, he is 
often deprived of the pleasures that he was accus- 
tomed to enjoy while alive. What is the pleasure 
of leaving children after one who has departed?” 
You see, everywhere Job emphasizes the ephem- 
eral character of life. It is impossible to come back 
and to return down here. Even if he leaves chil- 
dren after him, he does not know how they will 
prosper. He does not know at all whether his 
descendants will be numerous or scarce. What is 
more painful than to ignore one’s successes and to 
go away alone by only knowing one’s afflictions? 
Even if something good happens to him after his 
death, he does not know, nor will he ever know it 
[in this life]; but what he surely knows now is 
that “his flesh is in pain and his soul mourns.” 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 14.20-22."° 
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ELIPHAZ ACCUSES JOB OF IMPIETY 
JOB 15:1-16 


Overview: The Fathers interpret Eliphaz’s sec- 
ond speech as falsely accusatory and groundlessly 
reproachful, that is, as the speech of a resentful 
and irritated man who is trying to distort the 
words of his opponent (JULIAN oF EcLanum, HE- 
SYCHIUS, CHRYSOSTOM, GREGORY). At the same 
time, according to the interpretive line followed 
by the Fathers throughout their commentaries on 
the book of Job, they recognize in Eliphaz’s words 
a certain amount of truth that they underline for 
moral and edifying purposes (OLympioporus, 
IsHo'pap). The unrighteous attribute arrogance 
to the righteous (Grecory) and distort their 
words (JULIAN oF Ectanum), while the wicked 
enjoy uttering blasphemies (IsHo'pap). Job 
pleaded his case with a humble heart, not arro- 
gance (GREGORY). 


15:1-3 How Should the Wise Answer? 


AN ATTEMPT TO Distort Jos’s WorDs, JULIAN 
oF Ectanum: Holy Job had not only shown that 
Zophar’s words were ridiculous but also had 
reproved all his friends in common. They all 


thought that wisdom had to be judged according 
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to the limits of their age. Since he had also dis- 
cussed many issues concerning both human and 
divine nature, Eliphaz gets offended. He tries to 
accuse [Job] openly of different iniquities; since 
he has no decisive evidence, Eliphaz takes refuge 
by drawing a comparison with the people of pre- 
vious generations, without showing any humil- 
ity but by considering himself to be wiser than 
anybody else. “Will the wise answer as if he 
speaks in the wind, or will he fill his stomach 
with ardor?” [Eliphaz] wants to demonstrate 
that Job’s longwinded speech is a proof of fool- 
ishness and that the words Job said were dic- 
tated by anger and not suggested by reason. 
“Will the wise answer as if he speaks in the 
wind?” Since holy Job, after the beginning of his 
speech, had left his antagonists behind and had 
turned his words to God, Eliphaz says that it is 
not worthy of a wise man, after neglecting the 
opponent in a debate, to speak as if in the wind 
and to pronounce whatever he wants without 
the fear of an adversary. “You accuse with your 
words him who is not equal to you and say what 
is not profitable to you.” Your purification is an 


accusation against God. In fact, if you are af- 


flicted undeservedly, he who is afflicting you is 
undoubtedly accused of iniquity. EXPOSITION 
ON THE Book oF JoB 15.1-3." 


15:4-6 You Condemn Yourself 


ELIPHAZ’S IrritaTIon. HESYCHIUS OF JERUSA- 
LEM: Because Job reproached his friends with 
confidence, they were irritated and hurt. This did 
not demonstrate any arrogance before God. In 
fact, since Job trusted in his own innocence, he 
did not take seriously at all the vain power of his 
accusers. Feeling ashamed in rebuking Job for his 
former words, [Eliphaz] says, in a vain attempt at 
useless chatter, that Job spoke of him with arro- 
gance before God. And then, without waiting any 
longer, he hastens to reveal the reason why he 
denigrated Job, because Job had no consideration 
for “the words of the powerful.” HomILIES on 
Jos 18.15.5B.- 


15:7-10 Are You Ancient and Filled with 
Wisdom? 


Jos Exposes His Frrenps’ Prine., Curysos- 
tom: Eliphaz is just about to say, did you by any 
chance exist before the entire world, so that you 
learned about the most ancient times? Or did 
you learn anything from the mouth of God? You 
are not superior to us in knowledge at all. Since 
you had said that “wisdom is found in a long 
time,” are you not caught in a trap now? In fact, 
you are not aged at all, nor were you born before 
the universe. But Job said that so that his 
friends might show their pride. COMMENTARY 
ON JOB 15.7A-I0B." 


15:11-13 You Dare to Speak So? 


How THe Unricuteous Reap THEIR OWN 
FEELINGS INTO THE MOTIVES OF THE RIGHT- 
EOuS. GREGORY THE Great: It is as if Eliphaz 
said to Job in plain words, “If you would amend 
your profession of faith, you might long ago 


have possessed consolation in your scourges.” 
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“Why does your heart puff you up? Have your 
eyes astonished you as though you were think- 
ing of great things?” Often the mind of the 
righteous is so suspended in contemplating 
things on high that outwardly their face seems 
to have been struck with astonishment. Because 
heretics are not taught to enforce the power of 
contemplation in secret, they think that when 
the just and those that are imbued with right 
understanding do so, it is more out of hypocrisy 
than truth. They believe that whatever they 
themselves cannot obtain possession of must 
not exist in others in any genuine way either. 
“Why does your spirit swell against God, that 
you let such words go out of your mouth?” Very 
often when the righteous are afflicted with any 
woes, they are forced to confess their works, as 
blessed Job had done, who after living righ- 
teously was beaten down by the stokes of the 
rod; but when the unrighteous hear the sayings 
of the righteous, they think that they are uttered 
in self-exaltation rather than in truth. For they 
weigh the words of the righteous by their own 
feelings and do not think that good words can 
be said in a humble spirit. For as it is a great sin 
for a person to ascribe to himself what is not 
there, so it is commonly no sin at all if he speaks 
the good that there is with humility. Hence it 
often happens that the just and unjust speak 
words that are similar, but always a heart that is 
widely dissimilar. By the same sayings for which 
the Lord is offended by the unrighteous, he is 
even propitiated by the righteous. Thus the 
Pharisee, when he entered the temple, said, “I 
fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I 
possess.” But the publican went out justified 
more than he. Hezekiah too, the king, when he 
was afflicted with sickness of the body and 
brought to the last point of life, said with his 
heart pierced in prayer, “Remember now, O 
Lord, I beseech you, how I have walked before 
you in truth, and with a perfect heart.” Nor yet 
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did the Lord disregard this confession of his 
perfection, or refuse him, whom he immediately 
heard effectually in his prayers. See, the Phari- 
see justified himself in act, and Hezekiah main- 
tained himself to be just in thought as well, and 
by the same act the one offended and the other 
propitiated God. Does not almighty God esti- 
mate the words of each by the thoughts within, 
and in his ear are not those high that are uttered 
with a lowly heart? Hence blessed Job, when he 
put forward his deeds, did not in the least 
degree act proudly against God, in that those 
things that he had really done, he spoke with a 
humble spirit. Moras on THE Book oF JoB 
12.34-36.. 


15:14-16 God’s Purity 


On ty Gop Is ABSOLUTELY PURE. OLympPIo- 
porus: “Who is the person,” Eliphaz asks, “who 
can be blameless or can proclaim, I am right- 


eous?” If, in fact, those who are very holy, both 
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men and angels, and the purity itself of heaven 
before the judgment of the most pure God appear 
to be unclean, what should we say about the dam- 
nable and impure human being who drinks iniq- 
uity like a draught? He has said this because 
humans commit sin deliberately. The words “as 
he does not trust his saints” may also be inter- 
preted in this manner, since the angels themselves 
can become different in their nature, and actually 
some of them slipped away from their own 
former position. Heaven is not pure because of 
this, and it is also often obscured by clouds. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 15.14-16.° 


Tue PLEASURE OF SIN. ISHO'DAD OF MERv: 
“He will drink iniquity like water.” The author 
says these words in order to show that [human 
beings] enjoy uttering blasphemies. ComMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 15.16.” 


TLF 21:66-67. PTS 24:139-40. °CSCO 229:247. 


JOB 15:17-35 


THE ANGUISH OF THE WICKED 
JOB 15:17-35 


Overview: In their comments on the second 
part of Eliphaz’s speech, the Fathers are consis- 
tent with the interpretive line that they had 
begun in the first part of the speech. On the one 
hand, they emphasize Eliphaz’s pride and 
groundless accusations (GreGory, PHILIP); on 
the other, they isolate Eliphaz’s most truthful 
and acceptable remarks to develop them in a 
moral and edifying sense (CHrysostom, EPHREM, 
PHILIP, Otymproporus, Grecory). The proud 
always look for ways to lift themselves up 
(Grecory), but at their apex, they fall (Cury- 
sostom), in their stubborn opposition to God 
(Purp). The proud inhabit a desolation they 
have created for themselves (Otympioporus). 
The alms of the proud have no efficacy to re- 


deem (Grecory). God’s view of Job’s innocence 
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is to be trusted rather than that of his detractors 
(Purp). 


15:17-19 What the Wise Have Said 


A FURTHER Proor oF ELipHaz’s PRIDE. GREG- 
ORY THE Great: All arrogant persons have this 
characteristic that when they have a right 
notion, though the thing is little, they wrest it to 
serve their pride. By the same act from under- 
standing they attempt to raise themselves 
higher. From swollen pride they fall into the pit 
of self-exalting and account themselves better 
instructed than the learned. They exact respect 
for themselves from their superiors and stand 
upon it to teach as with authority those who are 


holier people. Hence it is now said, “I will dem- 
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onstrate; listen to me.” MorALS ON THE BOOK 
1 
OF JOB 12.40. 


15:20-24 The Wicked in Pain 


A COMPARISON OF THE WISE AND THE WICKED. 
Curysostom: Eliphaz adds, “No stranger 
marched against them,” that is, the wise are 
those who enjoy peace and transmit it to their 
descendants. “No stranger marched against 
them.” This means they made no war nor saw 
any fight nor knew any revolt, but they stood 
with nobility and bravery. They did not only 
survive but also possessed great force and power 
and enjoyed a profound peace. “All the life of the 
ungodly,” he says, “is spent in anguish,” and 
when they experience peace, their conscience 
will know this anguish. “The years granted to 
the oppressors,” who are unjust, “are num- 
bered,” he says, because the tyrants are ephem- 
eral. “Just when he seems to be at peace, his 
overthrow will come.” Here Job learns that war 
comes from above, and there will be no change 
in his misfortunes. “He has been appointed to 
be food for vultures.” “He has already been 
given over to the power of the sword.” Notice 
this again. His death is pitiful. It is not con- 
formed to the common law of nature but is the 
result of violence, war and battle. After his 
death, he will not have a burial or a funeral and 
will not only be deprived of a tomb but will also 
be “food for vultures.” “He knows within him- 
self that he is doomed to be a carcass.” The fore- 
boding of these events makes them even more 
painful for Job when they are predicted to him 
and announced beforehand. COMMENTARY ON 


Jos 15.17-23B. 


Tue Wickep Is DEFEATED By DISTRESS. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: This means that pain and 
anguish catches [the wicked] in the middle, just 
like in a field where on one side a king threatens 
with inimical banners and on the other side pil- 
laging robbers impend, so that his mind and soul 
cannot be at rest. COMMENTARY ON JOB 15.24. 
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15:25-27 The Wicked Opposed God 


A DESCRIPTION OF INSANE PRIDE, PHILIP THE 
Priest: “He has lifted his hands against the 
Lord, and he has become strong against the 
almighty Lord.” Through the lifting or stretching 
of the hand Eliphaz indicates the one who 
opposes God, and he calls him strong for the 
arrogance of his swollen mind. “And he has run 
against him with an upright neck.” Here Eliphaz 
indicates the precipitous and abrupt mind of the 
proud. Being indeed possessed by his insanity, he 
does not proceed with slow steps in his bold 
opposition, “And he has armed himself with a fat 
neck,” By mentioning the fatness of the neck, Eli- 
phaz has indicated an overabundant and almost 
excessively flowing arrogance, COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book OF JoB 15.4 


15:28-30 Living in Desolation 


Tue Doom oF THE Improus. OLyMPIODORUS: 
He describes the absolute solitude of the impious 
and says that because of their misery, they inhabit 
desolation instead of prosperous cities and 
houses. “In fact,” Eliphaz says, “their wealth will 
not last.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 15.28-29.° 


15:31-33 Emptiness for the Wicked 


Goopness Must Come FROM THE Hoty SPIRIT, 
GREGORY THE Great: As often as we do alms 
after sin, we, as it were, pay a price for bad 
actions. Wherefore, the prophet says concerning 
him who does not do these things, “He will not 
give God his propitiation or the price of the 
redemption of the soul.”® But sometimes the rich, 
being elated, oppress those below them and seize 
the things of another. Yet, in a certain way they 
give some things to others. And while they 
oppress multitudes, they sometimes render 


defensive support to particular persons; for the 


ILF 21:69-70*. ?PTS 35:119. ?ESOO 2:7. *PL 26:654. PTS 
24:142. °Ps 49:7-8 (48:8-9 LXX). 


iniquities that they never abandon they seem to 
offer a price. But the price of alms then frees us 
from sins, when we lament and renounce things 
of which we are guilty. For he who is both always 
sinning, and, as it were, always bestowing alms, 
pays a price in vain, in that he does not redeem 
his soul, which he does not keep from evil habits. 
Hence it is now said, “Let him not believe, being 
vainly deceived, that he is to be redeemed with 
any price.” For the alms of the rich and proud per- 
son has no efficacy to redeem him, seeing that his 
robbery of the poor person committed simulta- 
neously will not allow his alms to rise up before 
the eyes of God. ... Very commonly we see per- 
sons that both lead wicked lives and attain to the 
very extreme of old age. How then is it said, 
“Before his days are fulfilled, he shall perish,” 
when, in the case of particular persons we often 
see that their limbs already fail from age, and yet 
their passions do not cease to carry out their 
wickedness? For there are some, who after losing 
their way in life, come to their senses, and with 
their conscience accusing them, they forsake their 
evil ways, alter their actions, resist their old wick- 
edness, flee earthly courses and pursue heavenly 
aims. However, before they become firmly rooted 
in those holy aims, from deadness of mind they 
return to the things from which they began to 
pass sentence, and they fall back to the evil habits 
that they had determined to shun. For it often 
happens that for the profit of many, even holy 
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people bow their necks to external actions and 
are busied with the governance of a people. The 
weak observing this, and from their former pride 
still within them, seeking to follow their example, 
they set themselves in outward ways of action. 
But in proportion, for they do not come to their 
actions well imbued with the things of the Spirit, 
and they execute them in a carnal manner. For 
until the heart is first confirmed in heavenly 
desires by long application and a habitual manner 
of living, when the heart is poured back again for 
the executing of things exterior, it is rooted out 
from all its standing in good practice. Moras 
ON THE Book oF JoB 12:57-59. 


15:34-35 The Wicked Plot Deceit 


We Must Berreve Gop. PHILIP THE PRIEST: 
With these words [Eliphaz] identifies holy Job as 
a robber and a pretender who hides his violent 
actions. He had also spoken so against Job in his 
first speech, when Eliphaz had compared him 
with a lion, a lioness and a cub of lions and tigers. 
But we must believe in God, who by praising Job 
did not call him a deceiver but declared him to be 
innocent and simple, COMMENTARY ON THE 


Book oF Jos 15." 


"LF 21:80-81*. PL 26:656-57. 


Jos 16:1-6 


JOB REPROVES HIS FRIENDS FOR 
THEIR UNMERCIFUL ATTITUDES 
JOB 16:1-6 


Overview: In his reply, Job demonstrates his 
wisdom (Hesycuius, Curysostom), his willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself (Hesycutus) and his be- 


nevolence and mercy (GREGORY). 


16:1-2 Miserable Comforters 


WICKED COUNSELORS., HESYCHIUS OF JERUSA- 
LEM: You are “comforters” but very wicked ones. 
No word of yours is for the good, but they are all 
for the bad. You teach, you give advice, and you 
propose not how ordeals must be avoided, but 
how [new] ordeals will be obtained from afflic- 
tion! [You do not teach] how a storm must be 
abated but how harmful agitations can be raised 
from peace. HOMILIES ON JOB 19.16.2B.' 


SUPERFICIAL JUDGMENTS. CHRYSOSTOM: Since 
Eliphaz speaks so, as if the matter were of extraor- 
dinary importance, and talks as if his speech 
derived from the wisdom of the ancestors, Job also 
resumes the argument he had used at the begin- 
ning. Is what you say not evident, he says? There- 
fore, since you speak superficially and utter what 
comes to your mind without checking your words, 
do not be annoyed with me if I express the thoughts 
of my mind. COMMENTARY ON JOB 16.1-2.” 


16:3-4 I Could Talk As You Do 


THE AFFLICTIONS OF OTHERS, HESYCHIUS OF 
Jerusarem: Job has phrased this in the form of a 


question and not in order to look for an argu- 
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ment. This means “Will I really join words 
together against you? Or will I really shake my 
head at you? Not at all! It is convenient for the 
righteous to take upon himself the afflictions of 
others and not to trample underfoot or to exag- 
geratedly insist wickedly, as you do concerning 
my torments,” HomILigs ON JoB 19.16.4C-D.* 


16:5-6 I Could Encourage You 


A Prayer RATHER THAN A CURSE., GREGORY 
THE Great: It is sometimes necessary that 
wicked minds, which are incapable of being cor- 
rected by human preaching, should have the com- 
fort of God desired for them in a spirit of 
kindness; and while this is done with great ear- 
nestness in love, plainly not the punishment but 
the correction of the guilty person is the thing 
aimed at, and it is shown to be a prayer rather 
than a curse. In these words blessed Job is shown 
to aim at this, that the friends, who didn’t know 
how to sympathize with his grief through charity, 
might learn by experience how they ought to have 
pitied the affliction of another. Those subdued by 
grief may learn to draw from their own suffering 
a better way to minister consolation to others. 
They would then live ever more healthfully 
within as they are made more sensitive to frailty 
without. Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 13.5.. 
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IN HIS DISTRESS JOB ASSERTS 
HIS INNOCENCE 
JOR 1617222 


Overview: In his sincere description of his afflic- guage (IsHo'pap) and his willingness to please 
tions and sufferings, Job demonstrates again his God (Grecory). At the same time, his words con- 
profound wisdom (JuLIAN oF EcLANum) as well as tain a prophetic message announcing the passion 
his sensitivity (EpHREM), his accurateness in lan- of Christ and his apostles (Putuip). It is especially 
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reserved for the righteous that their sufferings and 
their deaths not be hidden (Jutian). Although 
never attained in this life, people hope that in all 
they say they will be accurately heard, even as they 
wish that they could hear rightly all that is said 
about them (Grecory). Ephrem provided a poetic 
paraphrase of this passage. 


16:7-10 Worn and Desolate 


Jos’s AFFLICTIONS, EPHREM THE SYRIAN: Your 
words cruelly pierce me, because you endeavor to 
present me as a false witness before God, whose 
wrath “has torn me.” Even in the middle of my 
mourning, where the loss of the children and cat- 
tle had dragged me, bodily pains invaded me. And 
I certainly remained silent, but he struck me with 
ominous reports and harsh news. COMMENTARY 


on JoB 16.9." 


16:11 Given to the Ungodly 


Jos’s Inrqurtrous ANGEL. ISHO'DAD oF Merv: 
“God has given me up to an iniquitous angel.” 
These words are said because it is believed that 
an angel accompanies each human being. Job calls 
his angel iniquitous because of the effects of Job’s 
misfortunes that he observes, just as David calls 
the angel evil who kills the firstborn of the Egyp- 


tians.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 16.11. 


16:12-15 God Like a Warrior 


A Propuecy AsouTt CurisT AND His Aros- 
TLES. PHILIP THE PRIEST: “God locked me 
beside the iniquitous and delivered me into the 
hands of the impious,” that is, beside the devil 
and his angels. But [this sentence] must also be 
interpreted as a reference to Christ when he was 
delivered into the hands of the Jews. “I, who was 
once rich, was suddenly trampled underfoot. He 
held my neck, broke me and set me as a sign,” that 
is, from rich he became poor, or as Christ, who, 
from being God, was born a man. “He abandoned 


me to his spears, wounded my loins and did not 
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spare them, and he scattered my entrails on the 
ground.” The spears mentioned in this passage 
can be seen as the seizures of pain that Job suf- 
fered, but they must also be interpreted as the 
blasphemies that Christ suffered from the Jews. 
... The words “he wounded my loins” must also 
be read as a reference to Christ. In fact, the Jews 
persecuted the apostles to such a degree that they 
wounded with the injury of infidelity and the 
denial of Christ those [holy men] who were born, 
in a sense, from the loins of Christ’s doctrine. 
Peter, in fact, said, “I do not know the man.”* 


COMMENTARY ON THE BooK oF JoB 16. 


16:16-19 Do Not Cover My Blood 


THE SUFFERING OF THE RigHTEOUs Must 
Nor Be Hippen. Jurian oF Ectanum: “I have 
suffered this without committing iniquity.” You 
have a good reason to be upset, because there was 
no cause for such a torment. “I have suffered 
this.” Job is knowingly in pain against his merits. 
Therefore, he does not want the fact that he has 
been given to torments to remain hidden, but he 
desires what he suffers to be under the light. Job 
has no desire for the memory of his passion to be 
buried in oblivion but wants what he suffers to 
reach everybody’s ears, because he is certain of 
the innocence of his life... . Therefore it is espe- 
cially reserved for the righteous that their pas- 
sions and their deaths not be hidden in the course 
of their struggles. EXPOSITION ON THE BOOK OF 
Jos 16.18-19.° 


16:20-22 I Weep to God 


Tue INTENT oF Jos’s Heart Is To PLEASE 
Gop, GREGORY THE Great: Yet this voice may 
together with blessed Job suitably apply to each 
one of us as well; for every person who aims at 
human praises in what he does, seeks a “witness” 


on earth. But he that is eager to please almighty 


"ESOO 2:7. *See Ps 78:48-51 (77:48-51 LXX). *>CSCO 229:248. *Mk 
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God by his deeds takes into account that he has a 
“witness in heaven.” It often happens that incon- 
siderate people find fault with even the very best 
things in us; but one who “has a witness in heaven” 
has no need to fear human reproofs. Hence it is 
further added, “My friends are full of words; my 
eye pours out tears to God.” For what is denoted 
by the eye but the intent of the heart? As it is writ- 
ten, “If your eye is good, your whole body shall be 
full of light.” For when anything is done with a 
good intention, the enacting of that intention gains 
no favor in the sight of God. And so when friends 
are full of words, that is, when the very same per- 
sons deny they are joined with us in faith, “the eye” 
must “pour out tears to God,” so that the whole 
bent of our heart may run out into the piercing of 
interior love and lift itself up to the things of the 
interior. Being forced back by external reproaches, 
it is driven to turn back within, lest it should van- 
ish. . . . As if it were expressed in plain words, “As 
in all that I say, I am heard, so would that I heard 
all that is said concerning me.” But this can never 
be brought about in this life, because there is a 


great obstruction before the eyes of our heart, 
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blocking from our sight the subtle nature of God, 
even our mere frailty by itself. But we shall then 
see him with clarity by whom we are now search- 
ingly beheld. When this frailty is laid aside, we will 
receive that grace of inward contemplation of 
which Paul says, “For then shall I know, as also I 
am known.”* Hence blessed Job, seeing that that 
knowledge can never be in the fullest way per- 
fected here, groans indeed over the blindness of the 
present life, yet consoles himself by life’s brevity, 
saying, “For when a few years have come, I shall go 
the way from which I shall not return.” Everything 
that passes is short, even though it should seem 
slow in being finished, but in the way of death we 
“go and do not return by it,” not because we are not 
brought back by rising again to the life of the flesh 
but because we do not come again to the labors of 
this mortal life or to earn rewards by our labors. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 13:28-31 
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JOB SEES HIS HUMILIATION 
JOR 2721-16 


Overview: The Fathers comment on the final 
part of Job’s speech according to three main lines of 
interpretation: in the first place, Job shows through 
his words the weakness and frailty of his human 
body and mind (EpHrem, Puitip); in the second, 
his personal experience of suffering is a model for 
the faithful and an eternal moral warning 
(IsHo‘pap, Hesycutus); in the third, his words in- 
clude prophetic truths announcing the advent of 
Christ, the new judgment and the universal church 
(Grecory, Curysostom). It is quite natural for us 
upon hearing a horrible thing to veil our eyes 
(IsHo'pap). Job thought he was already experienc- 
ing hell (Punir). Even while we remain free to 
foolishly pursue the lowest enjoyments, we are al- 
ways ever longing for the higher good. The elect 
are exhorted to turn by faith and repentance away 
from evil and come to do good (GreGory). 


17:1-2 Broken in Spirit 


BODILY AND SPIRITUAL PAIN. EPHREM THE 
Syrian: “My spirit is broken” in bitterness and 
pain, because my ulcers torture me, or, on the 
other hand, because of my friends, who are ready 
to burst out against their friend. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 17.1-2." 
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17:3-5 Who Will Make a Pledge for Me? 


A FORESHADOWING AND A WARNING. GREG- 
ORY THE Great: “Set me free and put me beside 
you, and let the hand of anyone fight against me,” 
for Christ did not sin, either in thought or deed. 
He was made to “abide in bitterness” by his pas- 
sion. He was “set free” by resurrection. He was 
“put beside” the Father by his ascension, in that 
having gone up into heaven he sits on the right 
hand of God. And because, after the glory of his 
ascension, Judea was stirred up in persecuting his 
disciples, it is rightly said here, “Let the hand of 
anyone fight against me.” For the madness of the 
persecutors did then rage on Christ’s members, 
and the flame of cruelty blazed out against the life 
of the faithful. But where should the wicked go, 
or what should they do, while he whom they per- 
secuted on earth is now seated in heaven? Con- 
cerning whom it is yet further added, “You have 
removed their heart far from discipline. There- 
fore they shall not be exalted.” If they had been 
acquainted with the keeping of discipline, and 
had not ever despised the precepts of our 


Redeemer, the mere mortal condition of their 
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flesh by itself would have excited them to the love 
of immortal life. For this reason even the fact that 
we are subject to corruption in this life is due to 
our need for learning discipline. ... Therefore, 
insofar as the heart is under discipline, it seeks 
after the things above; it is not enthralled with 
transitory good things. But of those whose heart 
is not under discipline, it is rightly said, “There- 
fore they shall not be exalted,” for even while they 
are freed to pursue the lowest enjoyments, they 
are ever longing for the good things of the earth. 
Monrazs ON THE Book oF JoB 13:35-37." 


17:6-7 An Object of Scorn 


HEARING oF Horror Prompts VEILING THE 
Eyes, IsHo‘pap oF Merv: “I will rise in author- 
ity among peoples,” because of the stupefaction 
for all that has happened to me. And the words, 
“I will be a veil on their faces,” that is, whoever 
hears about my horrible misfortunes will veil his 
face. This is said as an analogy of the fact that 
when one hears a horrible thing, he brings his 
hand to his forehead and veils his eyes. CoMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 17.6. 


17:8-9 The Righteous Appalled 


A Catt To a New JUDGMENT. CurysostTom: I 
cannot say, in fact, that I receive mercy, which 
is the only privilege common to those who suf- 
fer. On the contrary, Iam a laughingstock for 
the senseless; the righteous are frightened 
because of me. How can the faithful continue 
on his way? ... “Let the faithful remain on his 
own way,” Job says, “and let him who is pure of 
heart take courage.” But how will a pure person 
keep his courage after these events happened 
in this manner against all hopes? Let us disre- 
gard what concerns me. How will others stand 
in the way of righteousness? Therefore I call 
you to a new judgment. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
17.8A-OB.” 


17:10-12 No Sensible Person Found 
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AN ExHoRTATION AND A FIGURE. GREGORY 
THE Great: It is to the elect that Job frames these 
words, whom he calls to the eternal world. They 
are exhorted in two ways, namely, that they should 
“turn” and that they should “come” (meaning 
“turn” by faith and “come” by practice), that is, 
“turn” by abandoning evil deeds and “come” by 
doing good. As it is written, “Depart from evil, 
and do good.”® But Job amazingly adds, “I shall not 
find a sensible person among you.” What does it 
mean that Job bids them to wisdom and yet wishes 
that he may not find them wise? Concerning them 
it is written, “Woe to you that are wise in your 
own eyes and prudent in your own sight;”” and to 
whom it is said again, “Be not wise with your own 
selves.” Hence that same great preacher desired 
that those whom he found carnally wise, in order 
that they might attain true wisdom, should first 
become foolish, saying, “If anyone among you 
seems to be wise in this world, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise.” And the living Truth 
said elsewhere, “I thank you, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because you have hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent and have 
revealed them to babes.”” And so because they 
that are wise in themselves cannot come to true 
wisdom, blessed Job, being anxious for the conver- 
sion of his hearers, rightly desires that he may not 
“find any wise man among them.” It is as if Job said 
to them in plain speech, “Learn to be foolish in 
your own selves, that you may be truly wise in 
God.” ... The holy church of the elect perceives 
that the spaces of its life pass in periods of day and 
night. This suggests that the church in adversity 
is experiencing a night to be followed by a day of 
prosperity. For there rises, as it were, light on it 
from the tranquility of peace and night from the 
grief of persecution. Now after each pause of rest 
[the church] returns to the labor of persecution, 
growing to a head against it. [The church] testifies 
that “its days have past.” In these days, however, it 
is accustomed to be weighed down proportionally 
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with so many heavier cares. As [the church] things 
of the true tranquility of rest, a more exact reckon- 
ing is required of it by the Judge. . . . Hence blessed 
Job, whether in his own voice or the voice of the 
universal church, after testifying that “his days 
were past,” thereupon added, “My thoughts are 
scattered, racking my heart.” MORALS ON THE 
Book oF JoB 13:44-46." 


17:13-15 Who Will See My Hope? 


MoRrTALITY AND BODILY CORRUPTION. 
Puiuip THE Priest: “If I look for hell as my 
house, if I spread my couch in darkness.” Bodily 
pains and the torment of his thoughts incessantly 
vexed [Job]. Therefore, he declared he was suffer- 
ing already the punishment of hell. Or perhaps, 
in this Passage, the separation from human soci- 
ety that he had undergone, so that he sat outside 
the town in a dung pit called darkness, because it 
did not have the light of human comfort. “If I say 
to putrefaction, ‘You are my father,’ and to the 
worms, ‘My mother,’ or ‘My sister.” I am putrefy- 
ing, Job says, for such a long time that I can cer- 
tainly call putrefaction itself and the worms 
generated in its pus “parents.” . .. And appropri- 
ately he called “father” Adam, the firstborn of the 
human race, who was made corruptible by cor- 
ruption. And he called “mother” human nature, 
which is infected by corruption. And finally he 
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called “sister” Adam’s entire posterity, which was 
born from the corruption of mortality as from the 
pus of corruption. COMMENTARY ON THE Book 
oF JoB 17.7 


17:16 Descending into Dust 


MATERIAL Goons Arg USE-gsss. HEsycuius 
oF JERUSALEM: Why do we build palaces? Why do 
we care for the drapery of beds and for the differ- 
ent garments? Why do we add estate to estate, 
strangle the poor and strike the needy? Why do 
we want to increase those riches that will not 
come together with us? And why do we not bend 
our ears to the truthful oracles? Why do we not 
believe in the commandment of the Judge and do 
not obey what he said, “Do not lay up for your- 
selves treasures on earth, where moth and rust 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal”?? 
For our angels protect our treasures, and, above 
all, the Lord of the angels. HomILIEs on Jos 
20.17.16." 
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BILDAD REPROACHES JOB 
FOR HIS CONCEIT 
JOR 18:1-4 


Overview: The beginning of Bildad’s second 
speech is severely criticized by the Fathers. They 
perceive in it ignorance and callousness toward 
Job's points and opinions (Hesycutus) and malice 
and bad faith in the accusations against him 
(Juutan oF EcLANUM, CHRYSOSTOM). 


18:1-2 Consider Your Words 


Jos’s Wispom Ienorep By Bitpap. HesycuHius 
oF JERUSALEM: It seems that Bildad ignores Job 
when he draws his resolutions, or when the 
logic of his words comes to him or when the 
power of his words comes to him, and where his 
will leads him, because the fighter “continues” to 
fight. The more Job sees his enemies increase, 
the more he grows strong against them. The 
more he sees the number of the slanderers grow, 
the more he renews himself to fight back in 
favor of truth. It is not only by exhorting but 
also by becoming firmer that Job makes the 
truth appear. But Bildad ignores that, and that 
is why he has said, “How long will you con- 
tinue?” It is necessary that Job respond, and 
since he has not said that, we will say it instead 
of him, “He will continue until his spirit ani- 
mates you, until he makes sources spring, until 
he blows wisdom into sincere vases, until you 
are tortured by his words as by the strikes of a 
whip. For you do not understand the wisdom of 
God and do not know his economy with regard 
to the righteous and the sinners.” HOMILIES ON 
Jos 21.18.2-3.' 
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18:3 Considered Cattle 


BILDAD’S ACCUSATION, JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“Why are we considered to be as cattle?” After 
taking away from us the right to speak, you now 
claim that it is only reserved to you, if you are 
wise. EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF JoB 18.3.7 


18:4 You Tear Yourself in Anger 


FOOLISH ACCUSATIONS AGAINST JOB. CHRY- 
sostom: Bildad speaks these words because Job 
did not refrain from complaining by saying that 
he wanted to die. What sort of consolation is 
this? How could he have disheartened him in 
another way? He said, in fact, that the “stretches 
under heaven would be desolate,” or did he men- 
tion his death as if it brought a great contribution 
to this life that is common to us? Actually Bildad 
says the opposite: a man is nothing and deserves 
no mention. Why do you’ say that? Then he also 
foolishly and haphazardly accuses the impious, in 
order to support his present argument. They can- 
not put the blame on [Job] for any evil action. 
But notice their perversity; by saying that great 
misfortunes will befall the impious, they mention 
those afflictions suffered by Job, naming his mis- 
eries in their words, as if they wanted to show 
that they alluded to him. Notice and observe that 
their remarks about others are addressed to him. 
COMMENTARY ON Jos 18.4B-c." 
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AFFLICTIONS OVERTAKE THE WICKED 
JOB 18:5-21 


Overview: In the second part of Bildad’s 
speech, the Fathers recognize again how his re- 
proaches and accusations against Job are wrong 
and groundless (HEsycutus, JULIAN OF 
Ec.anum). At the same time, they are able to 
find in his words partial truth that provides 
them with the matter for moral meditations on 
the ephemeral nature of human glory (Grec- 
ory), on the desperate life and the inevitable 
punishment of the impious and the proud 
(Otymproporus, PHILIP, EPHREM). 


18:5-6 The Wicked Are Extinguished 


A FLAME oF EXTERNAL AND EPHEMERAL 
GLORY. GREGORY THE GREAT: For every 
ungodly person has “a flame of his own fire” that 
he kindles in his heart from the heat of temporal 
desires, while he burns now with these, now 


with those lusts and fans his thoughts into a 


bigger flame by the diverse flatteries of the 
world. But if a fire has no flame, it does not 
shine by shedding any light. And so the flame of 
the fire is his outward beauty or power that 
comes from his burning within. What he anx- 
iously desires to get, he very often wins, to the 
heaping up of his own ruin; and whether in the 
power of the loftiest pitch or in the wealth of 
multiplied increase, he, as it were, shines in 
external glory. But “the flame of his fire shall 
not shine,” in that in the day of his departure, all 
the fair outward show is removed, and he is con- 
sumed by his own burning within. And “so the 
flame” is removed from “the fire” when his exte- 
rior glory is separated from his interior burning. 
..» Now it is well that it is not said of this lamp, 
“which is by him” but “which is above him,” in 
that earthly enjoyments possess the mind of the 
bad and so swallow it up in delight, that they are 
“above” it and not “by it.” But the righteous, 


even when they have the good fortune of the 
present life, are taught to force it to bow beneath 
them. That is, when they are made glad in them- 
selves with good things, they may get above it by 
the counsel of a steadied mind and surmount it 
by the control of virtue. And so “the lamp” of 
the wicked person, “which is above him, is put 
out,” in that his joy is quickly brought to an end, 
a joy that possessed him wholly in this life; and 
the person who now wickedly lets himself out at 
large in pleasures is punished hereafter being 
closely encompassed round about in woe. Mor- 


ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 14.9-10.! 


18:7-9 Walking into a Trap 


Tue Doom oF THE Impious,. OLYMPIODORUS: 
Bildad says these things using the metaphor of 
the birds or the animals that are captured in the 
hunt. In fact, as they can no longer escape after 
falling into snares and nets, so the impious are 
caught by inevitable calamities that overwhelm 
them. And what is worse, after all their schemes 
have been overturned and reversed, their riches 
are taken away from them not by the powerful 
but by people of the lowest class. COMMENTARY 
ON JOB 18.7-9.” 


18:10-11 A Rope Hidden for Them 


Tue DANGER AND ANGUISH HIDDEN IN 
Prive. PHiLIp THE PRIEST: “A rope is hid for 
them in the ground, a trap for them in the path.” 
They do not realize in what dangers they are lost, 
and what rope, that is, the binding of sin, in which 
they entangle their feet, is hidden in them. In the 
violence of their life, through which they believe 
they are proceeding righteously, the trap of this 
error is hidden. “Terrors” or pains “frighten them 
on every side and entrap their feet.” The proud 
will be always frightened by the terror of impend- 
ing calamities. Here terrors can also be inter- 
preted not as feelings but as the ministers of the 
devil. In fact, they tried to terrify holy Job in many 
ways, so that he might surrender to them. Com- 
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MENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 18.° 


18:12 Hunger and Calamity for the Wicked 


Jos Is a Riguteous Man. HeEsycuius oF 
JERUSALEM: These words are appropriate to the 
impious but not at all to Job, because “pains have 
not destroyed him” but have made him appear to 
be a powerful fighter, have made him appear dou- 
bly just. Many have come, and “the soles of their 
feet have been devoured”;’ therefore, those who 
have come must complain about themselves and 
not about the righteous, because Job, thanks to 
his patience, deserves crowns and happiness. 
HomIizies ON Jos 21.18.12.” 


18:13-14 Consumed by Disease 


Tue Improus ARE CONDEMNED TO FAILURE. 
Oxympioporus: He calls the “soles of their feet” 
the products of their journeys, in order to say 
that the impious are not prosperous in their trav- 
els when they fall into “a violent ruin.” But also 
their fruits of season, that is, their children, are 
insatiately consumed by death; and from this 
entire condition, in which they find themselves, 
all healing withdraws. That is, their results will 
always be incorrigible and incurable. It is also 
possible to interpret the “soles of their feet” as 
their offspring or descendants. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 18.12-14.” 


18:15-16 The Wicked Dry Up 


An ABSOLUTE PUNISHMENT. EPHREM THE 
Syrian: These words mean that the punishment 
of the impious will be similar to the massacre of 
the Sodomites. “Their roots dry beneath, and 
their branches wither above” so that nothing 
useful to the impious may remain anywhere, 
beneath or above the ground. ComMENTARY ON 
Jos 18.15-16.° 
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18:17-19 The Wicked Perish 


OBLIQUE ALLUSIONS TO JOB. JULIAN OF 
Ecianum: “Their memory perishes from the 
earth.” In order that Bildad may not appear to 
speak inconsistently after saying, “Their roots 
dry up beneath,” he had added, “Their crops are 
ruined above.” He then concludes with what he 
wanted to convey through such a sequel of 
expressions, that is, “Their memory perishes 
from the earth.” In fact, it could happen that the 
ripening of the fruits occurred before the drying 
up of the roots, which takes place over a long 
period of time. “Their memory perishes from the 
earth.” All the things that happen to the impious 
are described in general but also obliquely 
referred to Job, because he suffers these same 
things under the scourge of God, EXPOSITION ON 
THE Book OF JoB 18.17." 


18:20-21 The Place of the Wicked 


A REFERENCE TO THE ANTICHRIST AND 
Human Hypocrisy. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
That these words are to be understood as speak- 
ing of the antichrist is shown when it is added, 
“In his days the last shall be astonished, and hor- 
ror shall seize on the first.” He will then let him- 
self loose against the righteous with such a 
measure of iniquity that even the hearts of the 
very elect shall be struck with no small consterna- 
tion. Hence it is written, “Insomuch that if it 


were possible, they shall deceive the very elect,” 


which clearly isn’t said because the elect shall fall 
but because they shall tremble with terrible 
alarms. Now, at that time, both the latest elect 
and the first elect are described as maintaining 
the conflict for righteousness against him. They 
that shall be found among the elect at the end of 
the world are destined to be laid low in the death 
of the flesh. And they too who proceeded from 
the former times of the world, that is, Enoch and 
Elijah, shall be brought back among humankind 
and shall be exposed to the savageness of his cru- 
elty while still in their mortal flesh. This one’s 
forces will be let loose with such terrible power 
that “the latest are astonished at, and the first do 
dread.” . .. Then he adds, “Surely such are the 
dwellings of the ungodly, such is the place of 
those who do not know God,” in that he who is 
now lifted up from ignorance of God is then 
brought to his own “dwellings” where his own 
wickedness plunges him into woes. One day he 
finds “darkness his place,” who while he made 
himself glad here in the counterfeit light of right- 
eousness, was occupying the place of another. For 
bad people act deceitfully, striving to possess for 
themselves the righteous person’s good name, as 
of another place. But they are then brought to 
their own place, when they are tormented with 
everlasting fire, as the deserved punishment of 
their iniquity. Morars ON THE Book oF JoB 
14.26-28," 
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JOB’S AFFLICTION BEFORE GOD 
AND HUMANKIND 
JOB 19:1-22 


Overview: The Fathers emphasize how in his friends (CHrysostom), who are not able to ex- 
reply Job demonstrates the heartlessness of his press respect for him, who fight against Job in his 
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trials and wait for God’s judgment (CHRYSOSTOM, 
ORIGEN, OLYMPIODORUS, JULIAN OF ECLANUM, 
IsHo'paD). They are so malicious and disloyal 
that they represent a foreshadowing of the here- 
tics (Grecory). The visitors are reprimanded for 
lack of empathy (OricEN). Job wonders why they 
add their wrath to divine wrath without doing 
this according to God’s will (Otymproporus). 
One whom God strikes does not always suffer 
because of his faults, but in order to be tested 
(Curysostom). At the same time, Job’s sufferings 
prefigure Christ’s passion (Hesycutus) and an- 
nounce the Christian message that will be re- 
ceived by the Gentiles and refused by the Jews 
(Grecory). 


19:1-2 How Long Will You Torment Me? 


A TYPE oF THE HERETICS TO COME. GREGORY 
THE Great: The sayings of the holy man, as we 
have already often said, are to be understood as 
spoken sometimes in his own person, as some- 
times in the voice of the Head and sometimes as a 
prefigurement of the universal church. Now the 
soul of the righteous is deeply distressed when 
people launch severe sentences against the good; 
they have not learned to lead good lives. By their 
words they claim righteousness for themselves, 
while in their actions they prove to be its ene- 
mies. To the friends of blessed Job, who bear the 
type of heretics, he rightly answers, “How long 
will you torment me and break me in pieces with 
words?” For good people are “broken into pieces” 
by the words of the wicked. They come out 
against them with words of the lips while they lie 
low either in a corrupt faith or in bad habits. 
Monrazs ON THE Book oF JoB 14.29." 


19:3 Reproach and Wrong 


HEARTLESSNESS AND IMPIETY OF JOB’S 
Frienps. Curysostom: “Only know that the 
Lord has dealt with me thus... . You speak 
against me; you do not feel for me but bear hard 
upon me.... May the dignity of him who pun- 
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ishes me make you change your mind,” he says. 
We do not have to trample underfoot the people 
who are punished by God, but we must shed 
tears and grieve over their fate. Above all, we 
must not rejoice over the death of anybody, 
because such an action will not be left unpun- 
ished. Who would have not respected Job’s mis- 
fortune, at least because of the dignity of him 
who chastised him? COMMENTARY ON JoB 19.34. 


19:4-7 God Has Put a Net Around Me 


Tue TEST OF SUFFERING. CHRYSOSTOM: Job 
says this as a concession. He always acts in this 
manner, by multiplying his concessions. He does 
not allow the discussion to languish on the same 
point but begins his fight again. Let us admit, he 
says, that you reprove my words for being foolish, 
vain and inopportune. You, nonetheless, had no 
reason to insult me, even if things were so, but it 
was necessary to respect my distress, to fear him 
who had struck me, to forgive because of the 
greatness of my misfortunes. 

“But alas! Since you magnify yourselves 
against me and insult me with reproach,” he says, 
“know then that it is the Lord that has troubled 
me.” What do these words mean? That it is neces- 
sary to have respect and fear? In my opinion, Job 
wants to suggest in this passage that if he was suf- 
fering so much, it was not because of his faults— 
in fact, if God strikes one, does one always suffer 
because of his faults? Not Job, and not many oth- 
ers—but in order to be tested and to achieve 


more victories. COMMENTARY ON JOB 19.3B-6A.° 


Tue Visrrors REPRIMANDED FOR LACK OF 
SympaTuy. ORIGEN: “And if I—let us suppose 
—had done things that should not have been 
done, even if I had been in such a condition, was 
it not necessary just the same that you felt 
ashamed while seeing my afflictions, disease, 
worms and loss of goods? But you approach me 


without commiserating with me and without 


ILF 21:135**, *PTS 35:127. *PTS 35:127-28. 


feeling any sympathy for my adversities.”... “I 
will cry out, and there is nowhere judgment; I 
still contend.” This is as if Job had said, “I cried 
out like an athlete in the stadium, but my judg- 
ment is nowhere there. Indeed, I still fight. But if 
I do not bring my fight to a close, I will not get 
my crown.” We actually say these things lest we 
accuse God of the fact that Job suffered such mis- 
fortunes and there was judgment for him 


nowhere. FRAGMENTS ON JOB 13.15, 29.4 


19:8-11 Darkness and Obstacles 


Jos’s Patrence Is TESTED. OLYMPIODORUS: 
“No speech,” Job says, “can describe my misfor- 
tunes. As those who are surrounded on every side 
by a wall or are oppressed by darkness, I cannot 
proceed any further. So, it is impossible for me to 
escape these calamities.” He says that his crown 
was taken away from him, that is, he also was a 
king before, or... > “He tore me off,” he says, 
“and like a tree he cut away all my hopes from the 
roots. Like an enemy who is inflamed with anger, 
he destroyed all my prosperity.” Job correctly says 
“like an enemy,” because God does not inflict tor- 
ments with an angry or hostile mind. He says 
these things in order to persuade his friends and 
himself that his punishment exceeds the limits of 
human crimes. Indeed, that righteous man was 
suffering not because of his crimes but in order 
that his patience might be tested. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 19.8-11.° 


19:12 Besieged 


Jos Merapuorica.ty DescrisBes His Mis- 
FORTUNES. JULIAN OF EcLANum: “His robbers 
came together, and through me they made their 
own way.” Either Job employs use of the simile 
that he had chosen in order to say that he is 
exposed to the attack of the enemies and that 
they go back and forth without any obstacle on 
their open way, or he refers to the messenger who 
announced to him those misfortunes that had 


befallen him. Indeed, the text says, “While he 
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was still speaking, another messenger came.” 
“His robbers came together.” He has developed 
the metaphor that he had suggested with the 
name enemy. In fact, since Job said that God came 
as a king to fight him as an enemy, he now adds, 
“His robbers came together.” It is as if he said, his 
soldiers, because Scripture usually calls the spies 
of the enemies “robbers.” EXPOSITION ON THE 


Book oF JoB 19.12.° 


19:13-15 Estranged from Family and 
Friends 


FIGURES OF EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
HESYCHIUS oF JERUSALEM: The grace of the Gos- 
pel testifies that these words have been said about 
the Lord in truth. John, in fact, says, “His broth- 
ers did not believe in him,” when they said to 
him, “Leave from here, and go into Judea, so that 
your disciples may also see the works that you do. 
For there is no man that does anything in secret, 
and he himself seeks to be known openly. If you 
do these things, show yourself to the world.” 
They said that because they did not know his 
ability and “recognized strangers rather than” 
him. This certainly referred to the Jews, that is, 
they looked after their own interests, and when 
he had to be admired, they despised him. Homı- 


LIES ON JoB 22.19.13A-B. 


Curist’s Own Peopte Dip Not RECOGNIZE 
Him. GREGORY THE GREAT: We shall show this 
more effectively if we introduce the testimony of 
John, who says, “He came to his own, and his own 
did not receive him.’ For his “brothers were put 
far from him,” and his “acquaintances were 
estranged” from him, concerning whom the 
Hebrews that held the law were taught to proph- 
esy and never realized they should acknowledge 
when present. Thus it is rightly said, “My relatives 
and my close friends have failed me.” The Jews, 
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“relatives” in the flesh, an “acquaintance” by the 
teaching of the law, forgot him whom they had 
foretold. They sang of him in the words of the law 
as destined to become incarnate. When he was 
made incarnate, they denied him with words of 
unbelief. The text continues, “The guests in my 
house have forgotten me; my serving girls count 
me as a stranger.” The inhabitants of God’s house 
were the priests, whose race was once set apart in 
the service of God and continued henceforth by 
office in that state. But the “serving girls” are not 
improperly taken as the souls of the Levites, ser- 
vants to the hidden parts of the tabernacle, as it 
were, by a more familiar service to the interior of 
the bedchamber. Therefore, let Job say of the 
priests, serving with diligent care, let him say of 
the Levites attending in the interior of the house of 
God, “The guests in my house have forgotten me; 
my serving girls count me as a stranger.” For they 
refused to acknowledge and reverence the incar- 
nate Lord, whom they had for long foretold in the 
words of the law. And yet, Job more plainly shows 
that he was not understood by their wicked will 
when he adds, “I have become an alien in their 
eyes.” This prefigures our Redeemer who, because 
he was not recognized by the synagogue, was ren- 
dered, “as it were, an alien” in his own house. The 
prophet plainly witnesses to this, saying, “Where- 
fore shall you be as a settler in the land and as a 
wayfaring man that turns aside to tarry?”’’ When 
Christ was not heard as the Lord, he was not 
accepted as the owner but as “a settler of the land.” 
He only “turned aside to tarry as a wayfaring man,” 
in that he bore away only a few people out of Judea, 
and proceeding to the calling of the Gentiles fin- 
ished the journey that he had begun. Morats on 
THE Book OF JoB 14.47-49. 9 
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19:16-19 They Speak Against Me 


A TARGET OF Scorn. [sHo‘DAD OF Merv: 
“When I rise, they speak against me.” Like a tar- 
get, Job says, I rise before them, and they will spit 
upon me all the words of abuse that they want to 
say. COMMENTARY ON JOB 19.18." 


19:20-22 Have Pity! 


A WARNING AGAINST ABUSE. OLYMPIODORUS: 
“My flesh is corrupt under my skin, and my 
teeth grip my bones.” “While I am alive,” Job 
says, “my flesh putrefies, and my bones are 


wu 


chewed by the teeth of some wild animal.” “Pity 
me, pity me, O friends, for it is the hand of the 
Lord that has touched me.” “You are not 
ashamed before the one who says righteous 
words. As benevolent persons, you have com- 
passion upon me and take pity by considering 
also the respect due to what has been inflicted 
on me by God. You will not be tested by God 
through the same calamities.” “Why do you per- 
secute me as also the Lord does, and are not sat- 
isfied with my flesh? Why do you add your 
wrath to divine wrath without doing this 
according to God’s will? Even though God pun- 
ishes, he, nonetheless, wants to be good to us— 
and therefore, why do you insatiably use the 
harshness of your words against me?” In fact, 
abusive words are sufficient to devour flesh. So 
let us fear invectives and insults, because we are 
aware of the fact that they wound our brothers. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 19.20-22.'° 
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JOB’S HOPE IN GOD THE REDEEMER 
JOB 19:23-29 


Overview: In the second part of Job’s speech, 
the prophetic aspect of his words prevails, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the Fathers. Job 
declares the Truth (JuLIAN of EcLanum) and an- 
nounces the advent of Christ, his judgment and 
the resurrection of the body (EpHrem, Curysos- 
TOM, GREGORY). Job here anticipates the later 
teaching of the resurrection (CHRysosTom). 
Those who are behaving badly do not grasp the 


coming judgment (GREGORY). 


19:23-24 O That My Words Were Written 
Down! 


Jos Speaks TRULY AND DELIBERATELY. 
Jurian oF EcLanum: We desire what we have 
said with a troubled mind not be confusedly rele- 
gated to oblivion as a cause of shame. On the con- 
trary we want what we have said seriously and 
carefully to be fixed in the memory and remain in 
the mouth of many people. Therefore also holy 
Job, intending to show that he had not poured 
out what he had said with a troubled mind but 
that his words were truthful and reasonable, 


wishes that his words are not only written on 
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paper but also engraved on lead and stone, so that 
they may be preserved for a long time. Exposi- 
TION ON THE Book oF JoB 19.23-24.! 


19:25-27 My Redeemer Lives 


A Propuecy, EpHREM THE SYRIAN: “For I know 
that my Redeemer lives and that at last he will be 
revealed upon the earth.” Here the blessed Job 
predicts the future manifestation of Emmanuel in 
the flesh at the end of time. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
19.25. 


Jos’s REDEEMER Lives, Curysostom: “For I 
know that he, who is about to deliver me on 
earth, is immortal.” That is, he who has to deliver 
me on earth is God. What does this mean? If God 
is immortal, why do you want your words to be 
written and their memory to remain eternally, in 
an imperishable manner? Notice the state of the 
soul of those who are in distress. They want not 
only those who are seeing these events now, but 


also those, who will come later, to be witnesses of 
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their own misfortunes, in order to obtain, in a 
sense, a certain sympathy from everyone. This is 
evidently what the rich man’ tried to do when he 
wanted to inform everybody about his own mis- 
fortunes and about the situation in which he who 
previously lived in luxury finally finds himself. 

“He will raise up my body that endures these 
sufferings, for it is the Lord who caused them.” 
Did Job know the doctrine of resurrection? I 
believe so, and the doctrine concerning the resur- 
rection of the body, unless he says here that the 
resurrection that he speaks about is the deliver- 
ance from the afflictions that pressed him. That 
is why, Job says, even after my deliverance, I want 
my afflictions to be immortal. This is an 
extremely wise way to keep always before one’s 
eyes the punishments of God even after they have 
gone.... “For it is the Lord,” he says, “who 
caused these sufferings.” Job is correct in saying 
that the Lord will be the actual cause of his 
change. “He strikes,” Job says, “and he heals.” 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 19.25-26.° 


19:28-29 Know There Is a Judgment 


We Must Fear CHRIST THE JUDGE. GREGORY 
THE GREAT: Everyone who does wicked things, 
even he who is too indifferent to fear this, does 
not know of the judgment of God. If he did know 
that this was a thing to be feared, he would never 
do things that are destined to be punished. For 
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there are very many who know that there is a 
final judgment as far as the words go, but by act- 
ing wickedly they bear witness that they do not 
know it. Since one does not dread this as he 
ought, he does not yet know with what a tempest 
of terror judgment will come. For if he had been 
taught to estimate the weight of the dreadful 
scrutiny, surely in fearing he would guard against 
the day of wrath. Moreover, “to fly from the face 
of the sword” is to propitiate the sentence of the 
strict visitation before it appears. For the dread 
and terror of the Judge cannot be avoided, except 
before the judgment. Now he is not discerned but 
is appeased by prayers. But when he shall sit on 
that dreadful inquest, he is both able to be seen 
and no longer able to be propitiated in that the 
deeds of the wicked, which he bore long in 
silence, he shall pay back all of them together in 
wrath. Hence it is necessary to fear the Judge 
now, while he does not yet execute judgment, 
while he bears patiently for long, while he still 
tolerates the wickedness that he sees, lest when 
he has once stretched out his hand in the award- 
ing of vengeance, he strikes the more severely in 
judgment in proportion as he waited longer 
before judgment. Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 
14.79.° 
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Jos 20:1-29 


ZOPHAR EXPLAINS THAT 
GOD'S JUSTICE NEVER FAILS 
JOB 20:1-29 


Overview: The Fathers give an almost unani- 
mous interpretation of Zophar’s second speech. 
They recognize how his words are morally correct 
and worthy of attention when they refer to a gen- 
eral context (GREGORY, CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'DaD, 
ORIGEN, Otymproporus), but also how they ap- 
pear to be groundlessly reproachful and falsely ac- 
cusatory when they are referred to Job’s specific 
case (Puiuip, Hesycutus). Zophar’s words also have 
a prophetic value, as they announce the gifts of the 
spirit and final judgment (EPHREM, GREGORY). 


20:1-3 Hear My Words! 


ZOPHAR ASSERTS JoB’s GUILT, PHILIP THE 
Priest: Therefore, Zophar says, I burn inside and 
am confused in my mind, because you assert that 
you are enduring these calamities from God, the 
judge, for no reason, when no evil can be expected 
from God. “I hear censure that insults me, and a 
spirit beyond my understanding answers me.” I 
will listen to you while you reproach and correct 
me. For I do not have to scold one who has been 
placed in calamities by chance. I can really say 
what is more appropriate about God. In fact, you 
could not be punished so by him if you were not 
aware of your evils and guilty of many crimes. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book OF Jos 20.! 


20:4-5 Shortlived Joy and Exultation 


ZOPHAR’S IMPUDENT Worps. HESYCHIUS OF 
Jerusa.em: In this passage Zophar speaks impu- 
dently and seriously insults Job. By scorning him, 
as the other two friends had already done, 
Zophar also defamed him for the following rea- 


son. After the beginning, after human beings 
came into existence, they felt “joy” and happiness 
in the fall “of the impious” and the “destruction 
of the iniquitous.” Zophar wants to include Job 
among them as well, according to what he says 
afterwards. Actually, forgetting that great num- 
ber of people, Zophar addresses his words to a 


single person. HoMILIES ON JoB 24.20.5." 


20:6-8 Hypocrites Will Perish Forever 


Tue [IRRELEVANT AND DAMNABLE LIFE OF 
THE HYPOCRITE., GREGORY THE Great: The 
pride of the hypocrite is said to “mount up as high 
as the heavens,” when his highmindedness has the 
appearance of leading a heavenly life. And his 
“head, as it were, reaches to the clouds,” when the 
leading part, that is, his intellect, is thought to 
equal the merits of the saints that have gone 
before. Yet “he perishes at last like his own dung,” 
because at his death, when he is led to torments, 
being full of the dung of evil habits, he is trampled 
underfoot by evil spirits. . . . It generally happens 
that the life of the hypocrite is discovered by all 
people at the end to be damnable, for it to be made 
apparent by plainer marks of what sort it was. 
Those who formerly saw him happy shall then say 
of him when dead, “Where is he?” For neither is he 
seen here, where he was elated, nor in the rest of 
eternity, which he was supposed to receive. Con- 
cerning the brevity of the hypocrites life, it is yet 
further added fittingly, “He will fly away like a 
dream and not be found; he will be chased away 


like a vision of the night.” What else is the life of 


"PL 26:668. *PO 42.2:574. 


the hypocrite but the vision of a phantom that 
exhibits the facade that it does not possess in 
truth? Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 1$.5-7.° 


20:9-10 They Will No Longer Be Seen 


Suppen RuIN Comes FROM Gop. Curysos- 
tom: This means that their ruin comes suddenly, 
so that you may not believe that their calamity 
comes from a natural condition but that it is in 
accordance with a divine and extraordinary 
power. Moreover, this concerns not only their 
crimes but also their sacrifices. If they offer any, 
they turn out to be useless. “Let his inferiors,” 
Zophar says, “destroy his children.” This sen- 
tence also demonstrates clearly that the blow 
comes from God, because inferior people prevail 
on those who are stronger, and those who are 
outcast prevail on those who have power. Com- 


MENTARY ON JOB 8-10." 


20:11-14 Bodies Lying Down in Dust 


A Misery GREATER THAN DEATH. [SHODAD 
or Merv: “Their bones are full of marrow and 
will lie down in the dust with them.” By the “mar- 
row” that is inside the bones, the author signifies 
prosperity. That is, from his former prosperity he 
will pass to a profound abasement, so that he will 
not be inferior to the dead. COMMENTARY ON JoB 


20.11. 


AN ALLUSION TO THE BITTERNESS OF HER- 
ESY. ORIGEN: They have theories that are not 
sweet but as the gall of asps, that is, evil; and 
those theories come from the wine of their doc- 
trine. “For their wine comes from the vine of 
Sodom.”® The gall of asps is in the belly of the 
heretics and those who declare impious dogmas 


contrary to truth. FRAGMENTS ON JoB 14.41,” 


20:15 The Wicked Are Condemned 


Tue HYPOCRITE SPEAKS SAGELY BUT Dogs 
Nor Live So. Grecory THE Great: The hypo- 
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crite desires to know the revelations of God, yet 
[he does] not to practice them. He would speak 
sagely but not live so. For this reason, then, he 
does not do what he knows, and even that which 
he knows he loses. For since he does not unite 
wholesome practice with his knowledge, despis- 
ing purity of right practice, he loses the knowl- 
edge also. Therefore, the “riches” of the sacred 
law that he “swallowed” in reading, he vomits in 
forgetting. And God “casts them out of his 
belly,” in that what he fails to do is by a right- 
eous judgment rooted altogether out of his 
memory. God will not allow him to keep the 
precepts of God with his words only, but which 
he did not practice in his life. Hence it is said by 
the prophet, “But to the wicked God said,’ Why 
should you declare my statutes? For what reason 
should you take my covenant in your mouth?’”® 
If at any time the hypocrite should seem to 
retain these words of instruction in his mouth 
until the end, he will be condemned the more on 
those very grounds; whereas not even a bad per- 
son is ever deprived of the good gift of God. For 
itis written, “To those who remember his com- 
mandments.””... He then that keeps his com- 
mandments in mind but never does them, holds 
in the words of instruction the very sentences by 
which he is condemned. Moras ON THE BOOK 
OF JOB 15.17.” 


Tue RIcHES OF THE WICKED AND THE HERE- 
tic ARE Doomeb. Orien: What other riches 
are unjustly gathered but those which are in their 
speeches? Indeed, they are unjustly gathered. But 
God, in his benevolence, does not allow those 
mad people to keep forever their unjustly gath- 
ered riches. He will cause them to vomit them up 
again.... The angel, in fact, through the action 
and benevolence of God, drags him out of his 
wickedly built house, that is, the church of those 
who behave wickedly; it is their house. But the 
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angel drags him out of his house. FRAGMENTS ON 
Jos 14.43, 47." 


20:16-18 The Wicked Will Not Look on the 
Rivers 


A PREDICTION OF THE GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: “They will not rejoice on 
the division of the rivers,” the streams flowing 
with honey and curds.” These words mean that 
those rivers were divided on Mount Calvary, and 
the streams derived from the rivers signify the 
gifts of the Spirit communicated by the revelation 
of the Gospel. COMMENTARY ON JOB 20.17. 


20:19-21 Gaining No Enjoyment 


WEALTH GAINED WITH VIOLENCE WILL Nor 
Last. O_ymproporus: “For he has broken down 
the houses of many poor men, and he has plun- 
dered a dwelling, though he did not build it. His 
possessions provide no security.” He has broken 
down, that is, has shattered mercilessly [their 
houses], has carried off all their properties and 
has not given them back. In fact, he has not 
mended this situation, that is, has not returned 
what he has stolen. But, as he has carried off the 
properties of the poor and has not restored them, 
so his own possessions will not be saved either. 
“He shall not be saved by his desire. There is 
nothing remaining of his provisions; therefore his 
goods shall not flourish.” The impious, Zophar 
says, will not save himself through his desire, and 
then he will not have any provision left, because 
he does not possess anything that has been left to 
him by his absolute misery. COMMENTARY ON JoB 


20.19-21. "4 


20:22-23 Misery Will Come on Them 


A Severe PUNISHMENT WILL FoLLow. O1ym- 
proporus: Perhaps not even his goods will flour- 
ish, but they will become corrupted while still in 
bloom. In fact, if he appears to be full and abun- 
dant in all goods, then every need and affliction 
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will assault him, so that he fills his belly, that is, 
fills his soul with every pain. “Let God send upon 
him the fury of wrath; let him bring a torrent of 
pains upon him.” God, by striking him with the 
most severe punishment, will bury him in pains 
as under a snowstorm. CoMMENTARY ON JOB 


20.21-23. 


20:24-25 Terrors 


Overrun By Evi SPIRITS. GREGORY THE 
Great: For you may often see the bad person, 
who is set in earthly power, agitated with furious 
passion and executing all that his rage suggests. 
When his fury is gone, then lust directly ravages 
his soul. When lust is stopped for a time, his con- 
tinence produces self-exaltation that immediately 
occupies his heart. So that others may fear him, 
he aims to present himself as an object of terror. 
But when the occasion requires that he should 
say anything deceitfully, he seems to lay aside the 
horror of his pride and flatters with an easy 
address. When he ceases to show himself proud, 
he does not dread to act deceitfully again. And so 
it is rightly said of him, in whose mind one vice 
takes the place of another, “Terrible ones come 
and go upon him.” Since all the evil habits weigh 
him down with their coming and going in taking 
each other’s place, his soul is, as it were, overrun 
by as many evil spirits departing and returning. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 15.33 


20:26-27 Devoured by Fire 


A REFERENCE TO THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: What do we understand 
by “the heavens,” but the righteous, and what by 
“the earth,” but sinners? Hence, in the Lord’s 
Prayer we pray, “Your will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.” This means that the will of our Cre- 


"PTS 48:325-26. "The version of the Syriac Bible employed by 
Ephrem differs from the Peshitta in this passage and reads: “they will 
not rejoice on the division” instead of “they will not see the division.” 
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ator, in the same way as it is accomplished in all 
the righteous, may be fulfilled in all sinners as 
well. Moreover, of the righteous it is said, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.””” To man, 
when he sinned, the sentence is pronounced, 
“You are earth, and to earth you shall return.” 
And so of this ungodly man, when dragged to 
that awful judgment, “the heavens reveal his iniq- 
uity, and the earth rises up against him,” that that 
man, who never spared either the good or the 
bad, should in that tremendous inquest have the 
life of the righteous and of sinners alike accusing 
him. MorAts ON THE Book oF JoB 15.37. 


20:28-29 The Day of God’s Anger 


A WARNING TO THE MINISTERS OF THE 
Cuurcu. Otympioporus: “Let a day of wrath 
come upon him. This is the portion for the 
ungodly man from the Lord, and the possession 
of his goods appointed him by the all-seeing”” 
God.” Since he did not recognize the benevolence 
of God while he possessed his goods, the fullness 
of wrath is given him as his property and reward. 
Therefore the bishops, when they hear in holy 
Scripture that God is invoked with this name, 
must protect the dignity of his name by taking 
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care of the safety of their herd with watchful 
guard and faith, being irreprehensible in life and 
adorned with doctrine. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
20.28-29.” 


Bisuorps Must EMULATE THE MODEL OF 
Jesus. Oricen: [The wrath of God strikes] both 
the circumcised, who act impiously against 
Christ, and the heretic and indeed any who are 
ungodly. The retribution of each is according to 
what has been shown above. Do you understand 
who is the overseer” mentioned here? God is 
called “overseer,” and his bishops must endeavor 
in every way to put into practice his model, if 
they are good. And as one who emulates a royal 
model is honored, because he has emulated it in a 
proper way, so the blessed bishop who meditates 
upon the true bishop and imitates him also 
becomes like a god among humans. He really has 
in himself that bishop and has made himself a 
bishop in Jesus Christ. FRAGMENTS ON JoB 
14.106, 110.7 


™Ps 19:1 (18:2 LXX). “LF 21:196*. "Episkopos (i.e.,“bishop”) in the 
Greek text. PTS 24:180. "The word episkopos (“bishop”) literally 
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JOB CONSIDERS THE PROSPERITY 
OF THE WICKED 
JOB 21:1-16 


Overview: Job’s extended and detailed reflection 
on the prosperity of the wicked on earth is not in- 
terpreted by the Fathers as criticism against 
God's way of ruling and administering our mate- 
rial world but as a constant source of moral in- 
struction and meditation for the righteous and 
the faithful (Grecory, CHRYSOSTOM, EPHREM, 
Orymrioporus, OriGEN). Even if he is unable to 
avail his hearers, Job must speak in order to avoid 
the sin of silence (Gregory). As his soul is dis- 
mayed, he speaks not for himself alone (CHrysos- 
tom). The faithful understandably ask the 
burning question of why the ungodly prosper 
while the godly suffer (Otymproporus); mean- 
while God patiently offers his love to the unright- 
eous (EpHreM), who continue to mock the oracles 
of God (OriGEN). Whoever loves temporal things 
excessively subjects himself all the more to them 
than them to himself. The eyes of their body in- 
deed are open, but they cannot perceive anything 
because the sense of sight is gone. One “holds his 
good things in his hand” who in despising tempo- 
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ral things overcomes them under the dominion of 
the mind (Grecory). 


21:1-3 Listen with Care 


Tue Worps oF THE RIGHTEOUS. GREGORY 
THE Great: For when good people speak, there 
are two points that they regard in their discourse 
(viz. , that they should be of use to themselves 
and their hearers, or to themselves alone), if they 
are unable to be of use to their hearers. For when 
the good things they deliver are heard with good 
purpose, they benefit both themselves and their 
hearers. But even when they are turned to ridi- 
cule by the hearer, doubtless they were of use to 
themselves, by no longer consenting to the sin of 
silence. And so let blessed Job, that he might 
serve both himself and his hearers, speak the 
words, “Hear, I pray you, my speech, and practice 
repentance.” In order that he may discharge him- 
self of the obligation that he owes, even if he is 
unable to avail his hearers, he adds, “Suffer me 


that I speak; and after my words, if it shall seem 
so, laugh.” I observe that whereas he added, “and 
practice repentance,” he first premised, “Hear,” 
but when he added the words “and after my 
words, if it shall seem so, laugh,” he premised, 
“Permit me to speak”; for “hearing” is of one who 
acts of free will, but “bearing” of one who acts 
against his own inclination. And so if his friends 
desire to be taught, let them “hear,” but if they 
are ready to mock, let them “suffer” the things 
that are said seeing that to a proud mind instruc- 
tion in humility is a grievous and onerous weight. 
Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 15.41." 


21:4-6 Dismayed in Soul 


No Morrat Can Brame Me. CurysosTOM: 
Let us admit, he says, that I am iniquitous and 
impious; but I gain no profit from these remarks 
and know that you will mock me; therefore, I do 
not yield. “And what!” he says, “is it a mortal who 
blames me?” that is, no mortal can blame me. I 
am not fighting against a man. “When I think of 
it, I am dismayed and pains seize my flesh.” 
Notice how he always stands up, how he puts for- 
ward his sufferings, how he indicates the reason 
for the terrible words he is going to speak, 
because he does not talk in this manner by him- 
self or from a fixed position but because his soul 
is dismayed and his thoughts are darkened. Com- 


MENTARY ON JOB 21.3-6.° 


21:7-14 Why Do the Wicked Continue? 


Gop’s Mercy. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: Certainly 
God does not cease from benefiting the wicked, 
in order to show that he has no hate against 
them, so that they may not say, “Since God hates 
us, he will never open the door of repentance to 
us.” And while he severely and sternly acts with 
the righteous, he nevertheless offers his love to 
the unrighteous. The rewards to be granted in 
time for [righteous] virtues are the future signs of 
the good works they do. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
23-7 
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How Can We EXPLAIN THE PROSPERITY OF 
THE WICKED? OLyMmPIODORUS: Since you 
believe to be wise and to know the reason why I 
suffer these afflictions, now answer my question. 
Why does it happen that very often many impi- 
ous persons reach an old age in their wealth? ... 
Their fields produce large crops, and they are 
delighted by their children and enjoy a constant 
abundance. They fear no one and receive no blow 
sent them by God. Their plowing cow does not 
give birth to an immature fetus, that is, it does 
not generate an imperfect or dead fetus, and their 
wives have no miscarriages. And they remain in 
prosperity like a flock, that is, free from care. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 21.6-14." 


Tue Heretics’ EMPTY IMITATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ORIGEN: “And they 
remain as eternal sheep.”? What is the meaning of 
these words? They are those words that Christ 
spoke, “My sheep hear my voice, and I give them 
eternal life.” The faithful are the eternal sheep; 
the heretics are imitators. They want to imitate 
the flock of Christ. They ordain their own bish- 
ops, presbyters, deacons, doctors, congregation 
and catechumens, and by imitating the eternal 
sheep they fulfill the prediction, “And they 
appear as eternal sheep.” They clearly are not 
eternal sheep but “appear as eternal sheep.” 
FRAGMENTS ON JOB 15.23.” 


Tue Heretics Do Nor Prase or GLORIFY 
Gop. Oricen: “And their children play before 
them, taking up the psaltery and harp.”® Our chil- 
dren take up the psaltery and the harp, praising 
and glorifying God. But “their [the heretics’] 
children,” who are foolish in themselves, also 
“play taking up the psaltery and the harp.” Every 
time they usurp the words of the Old Testament, 
they play and mock the oracles of the Law and 
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the Prophets. By taking up the harmonies that 
were once the psaltery of the law and the pro- 
phetic harp, they play with them. FRAGMENTS ON 
Jos 15.25.” 


21:15-16 Why Serve the Almighty? 


Our Eyes Fixep on HEAventy THINGS 

On ty. GREGORY THE Great: For it very often 
happens that people make it more their aim to 
serve their fellow creatures, whom they see with 
bodily sight, than to serve God, whom they do 
not see. For in all that they do, their eyes reach 
out only for what they can see. But they cannot 
stretch the eyes of the body to God. They become 
scornful of paying god homage. They grow weary. 
For, as has been said, they do not serve him 
whom they do not behold with bodily sight. If 
they would but seek God, the author of all things, 
in a spirit of humility, they would in themselves 
experience that something not seen is preferred 
to an object that is seen. For they themselves 
exist by virtue of an invisible soul and a visible 
body. But if that which is not seen is withdrawn 
from them, what is seen at once perishes. The 
eyes of the body indeed are open, but they cannot 
see or perceive anything, for the sense of sight is 
gone, because the indweller has quit, and the 
house of the flesh remains empty, since that invis- 
ible spirit has departed which was wont to look 
through its windows. ... 

Rather, to us, the eternal world ought to be 
viewed in both thought and intent, yet in the way 
the world of time views it, one is “given” and the 
other “added” over and above in superabundance. 
And yet it very often happens that when people 
pray for temporal good things but do not look for 
eternal rewards, they seek the thing that is added 
and do not want that to which it should be added. 
They do not count it to be worthy of their prayer, 
if here they are poor in temporal things, and there 
live for everlasting wealth in blessedness. Having 
their eyes fixed on visible things alone, as has 


been said, they refuse to purchase for themselves 
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the invisible by the labor of asking God for it. If 
they only sought first that which is above, they 
would fill their labor already with fruit. When 
the mind employed in prayers pants after the 
form and fashion of its Maker, burning with 
divine longings, it is united to that which is above 
and liberated from that below. It opens itself in 
the affection of its fervent passion that it may 
take in [that which is above], and, while taking 
in, kindles itself. Merely to love things above is 
already to mount on high, and while with longing 
desire, the soul is already participating in heav- 
enly things. In a marvelous way it tastes the very 
thing it longs to get. It goes on, “But because 
their good things are not in their hand, may their 
counsel be far from me.” He “holds his good 
things in his hand” who in despising temporal 
things overcomes them under the dominion of 
the mind. For whoever loves them overly much 
subjects himself all the more to them than them 
to himself. For many of the righteous were rich in 
this world. Sustained by their substance and by 
their honor, they seemed to possess many things. 
Yet, because their mind was not possessed by the 
excessive enjoyment of these things that were 
theirs, “their good things were [seemingly pos- 
sessed] in their own hands,” because they were 
held subordinate to the authority of the soul. But 
on the other hand the wicked so discharge them- 
selves with all their hearts in aiming toward out- 
ward things that they do not themselves hold the 
things possessed but are held with minds in 
bondage by the things they possess. 

Therefore, because “their good things are not 
in their hand,” it is rightly added, “let their coun- 
sel be far from me.” For what is “the counsel of 
the wicked” except to seek earthly things and 
neglect eternal glory, to aim at temporal wellbeing 
at the cost of interior detriment and to exchange 
transitory sorrows for eternal woes? MORALS ON 
THE Book oF Jos 15.52-54."° 


°PTS 48:354-55. LF 21:205-8*. 


Jos 21:17-34 


THE WICKED OFTEN REMAIN 
UNPUNISHED IN THIS WORLD 
JOB 21:17-34 


Overview: In the second part of Job’s speech, cism in Job’s words, it is addressed to Zophar and 
the Fathers demonstrate that if there is any criti- his ignorance of divine justice (CHRYSOSTOM, 
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Jurian oF Ectanum). The form of justice that the 
visitors think they understand is lame ( JULIAN OF 
Ecianum). They bring Job even more suffering 
instead of consolation (IsHo‘pap). At the same 
time the fathers also emphasize the moral content 
of Job’s speech (Pup, Grecory, IsHo‘pap) and 
its eternal context (PHruip). No one can discern 
the secret plans of God (Curysostom). Only one 
who has already removed his heart from the love 
of the present world can find equanimity in the 
fact that here the wicked thrive (Gregory). 


21:17-18 The Lamp of the Wicked 
Extinguished 


Tue ETERNAL LicntT oF FAITH., PHILIP THE 
Priest: Truly the light of the righteous is for- 
ever, because in this night of the world the lamp 
of faith is not extinguished by any wind of temp- 
tation and is prepared for the glory of the eter- 
nal light above. On the other hand, the light of 
the sinner is extinguished within the short time 
of human life, because he is temporary like a 
shadow. His light will not last, and a flooding 
will overwhelm the impious, as Job says, that is, 
in an abundance of torments. And [God] dis- 
tributes the pains of his anger for each of them. 
Undoubtedly, he has said, God distributes 
pains, because he rewards each one with the 
punishment that he deserves. COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book oF Jos 12.' 


21:19-22 God Judges Those on High 


ZOPHAR SHows His IGNORANCE. CHrysos- 
TOM: Since he spoke before him [Zophar] and 
said “from the time man was set upon the earth,” 
things go on in this manner. Job addresses his 
reproaches to him, because he ignores what is 
clear and evident. He says to him, you asserted 
that things are not as I said, but quite the oppo- 
site. Therefore, no one must know the secret 
plans of God, who rules the entire creation. Now 
tell me, why are those who are not impious pun- 
ished? One is in need, the other in wealth, but 


their wickedness is the same. COMMENTARY ON 


Jos 21.19-22A.° 
21:23-26 Divine Justice 


A Wrong Concept oF DIVINE JUSTICE. 
Jurian oF Ectanum: In order to refute the argu- 
ment of [his friends], who wanted to refer every- 
thing to [their concept] of divine equity, he shows 
how they are inferior to him in merits and suc- 
cesses, so that it may clearly appear that in the 
present state of things the form of justice that 
they think they understand is lame. ExposiT1on 
ON THE Book oF JoB 21.23-25." 


21:27-30 Are the Wicked Spared? 


Tue Rigureous Lones ro REACH THE ETER- 
NAL WorRLD. GREGORY THE GREAT: The weak 
desire to thrive in this world’s fortune. They 
dread scourges as evils of great magnitude. In the 
case of those they see smitten, they measure the 
offence by the punishment. For those they see 
struck with the rod, they suppose them to have 
displeased God. Hence blessed Job's friends were 
persuaded that he, whom they beheld under the 
rod, had been ungodly, that is, as reckoning that 
if he had not been ungodly, his “dwelling places 
would have remained.” But no one thinks so 
except he who still travails with the weariness of 
infirmity, who firmly sets the footstep of his 
thoughts in the gratification of the present life, 
who is not taught to pass on with perfect desires 
to the eternal land. Hence, it is well added, “Ask 
every one of them that go by the way. You will 
know that he understands this same, because the 
wicked is reserved to the day of destruction, and 
he is brought to the day of wrath.” Often the 
patience of God long suffers with those whom it 
already condemns to a foreknown punishment. It 
suffers those to go on thriving whom it sees still 
committing worse things. One who sees the pit of 


condemnation to which they are going is viewed 


IPL 26:673. ?Job 20:4. *PTS 35:137. “CCL 88:60. 


as nothing to them. The wicked multiply here 
things that must be abandoned. But one who is 
wedded to the glory of the present life counts it 
great happiness to thrive here according to his 
wishes, though hereafter he is driven to undergo 
eternal punishment. Therefore, that person only 
sees it as nothing for the wicked to thrive, who 
has already removed his heart from the love of the 
present world. Hence, in speaking of the future 
condemnation of the wicked, it is rightly pre- 
mised, “Ask every one of them that go by the way, 
and you will know that he understands this.” For 
he is called a “wayfarer,” who minds that the 
present life is to him only a way and not a native 
land, who thinks it beneath him to fix his heart 
on the love of this passing state of being, who 
longs not to continue in a transitory scene of 
things but to reach the eternal world. Moras 
ON THE Book oF JoB 15.67-68.° 


21:31-33 Who Repays the Wicked for Their 
Deeds? 


A REFERENCE TO THE DEVIL CONQUERED BY 
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Curist. Puriip THE PRIEST: It seems to me that 
here Job is appropriately speaking about the devil, 
even though his words can also be interpreted as 
a general reference to all sinners. Who among 
men could ever declare to his face his most pol- 
luted way, into which he led the entire universe? 
Or which creature was ever able to give him back 
what he deserved, except the only Lamb of God, 
who did not commit sin and in whose mouth no 
deceit was ever found?f COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF Jos 21.’ 


21:34 Nothing Left but Falsehood 


Jos’s Impotence, IsHo'pap oF Merv: “There is 
nothing left of your answers but emptiness,” that 
is, you, he says, have brought me suffering and 

torments instead of consolation; and what I gain 
from speaking a great deal is only emptiness. Your 
answers, he says, are vanity to me. COMMENTARY 


ON JoB 21.34.° 


LF 21:217-18*, °1 Pet 2:22. TPL 26:674. CSCO 229:250. 


Jos 22:1-20 


GOD PUNISHES ONLY IN 
THE NAME OF JUSTICE 
JOB 22:1-20 


Overview: In their comments on Eliphaz’s 
third speech, the Fathers show, in general, an 
extremely critical attitude. Eliphaz’s accusations 
against Job appear to them to be groundless 
and only become a starting point to show how 
an impious mind can deny the role of provi- 
dence, distort facts and give a false and nega- 
tive picture of a righteous man (CHRYSOSTOM, 
ORIGEN, GREGORY, PHILIP, OLYMPIODORUS, 
Jurian or Ecranum, IsHo‘pap). When unre- 
strained, the tongue is always descending to 
what is worse (Grecory). The charges against 
Job multiply without restraint— madness, 
criminality, unfairness to the poor (PHILIP, 


Otymproporus). 
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22:1-2 Can the Wise Be of Service to God? 


Tue Roe oF PROVIDENCE. CHRYSOSTOM: 
“Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, 
‘Is it not the Lord who teaches understanding and 
knowledge?” After being defeated, Eliphaz even- 
tually agrees with this. Then, since what had 
been said allowed everyone to come to the conclu- 
sion that Job was not impious and that the con- 
duct of a person could not be judged on the basis 
of his punishments, notice the perfidy at which 
he almost arrives to suppress the role of Provi- 


dence. COMMENTARY ON JOB 22.2." 


'PTS 35:138. 


On ty Gop Can Teaca Us VIRTUE, ORIGEN: 
The things that are administered by the Holy 
Spirit are worthy of description. Therefore, they 
are described, so that the reader may take advan- 
tage of the things being read. If the speeches of 
those three who came to Job were not useful, so 
that the reader might gain nothing from what was 
said to Job through them, to be sure the divine 
Providence would have not reported the speeches 
of those three in the book of Job. It is possible, 
therefore, to obtain a certain advantage from their 
speeches by observing carefully their doctrine. 

Notice that the fault in their speeches is singu- 
lar: every time they accuse Job, they believe that 
he is suffering his misfortunes because he had 
sinned. They do not see that there are many rea- 
sons why adversities happen to people. It was 
established that these are the things that happen, 
both good and bad, or whatever you want to call 
them. 

“Ts it not the Lord that teaches understanding 
and knowledge?” This statement is wise. Indeed, 
the true doctor of virtue cannot be a person. “He 
that teaches man knowledge”? is also mentioned in 
the psalms and is no one else but God. And the 
prophet says,“ Teach me your ordinances,” 
because he knows that God is the true and perfect 
doctor. In truth God teaches, by lighting the soul 
of the pupil from him and by illuminating his mind 
with his light, his truthful word. For this reason, 
the righteous men, who received the grace of 


teaching, teach us. FRAGMENTS ON JoB 16.4.) 


22:3-4 Does Your Righteousness Please the 
Almighty? 


Jos’s AFFLictions Do Not Come FROM 
Gop. Curysostom: “What does it matter to the 
Lord, if you were blameless in your works?” That 
is, it has no importance for God.“Or does he gain 
any profit from the righteousness of your con- 
duct?” It cannot be said that, in fact, it contrib- 
utes to him any advantage, he says. Since Job in 
every possible manner had said that God did this 


and because of him I am suffering, Eliphaz wants 
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to show that [his afflictions] do not come from 
God.“Or, in order to make a case against you, will 
he accuse you and enter into judgment with you?” 
Yes, you can be as righteous as you want, it does 
not matter for him, and he has no consideration 
for you, that is, what you do deserves little inter- 
est on the part of God. In fact, if he really wanted 
to judge you, he would have found your faults. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 22.3-4.° 


22:5-6 Exacting Pledges 


Tue MEANING OF “PLEDGE.” GREGORY THE 
Great: Note that from a deadened heart one may 
throw out words or promises, and from idle 
words he may in the heinousness of lying blaze 
out into insults. For these are the corrosions 

of increasing sin, that the tongue when not re- 
strained should never lie still where it has fallen 
but is always descending to what is worse.... 

In holy Scripture the term pledge [promise] 
may denote either the gifts of the Holy Spirit or 
the confession of sin. Thus pledge is taken as the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, such as where it is said 
by Paul, “And given the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts.” For we receive a pledge for this, 
that we may have an assurance of the promise 
that is made to us. And so the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is called a pledge, because through this 
[Spirit] our soul is strengthened to the assured- 
ness of the inward hope. Again by the name of “a 
pledge,” confession of sin is also intended, as it is 
written in the law, “If your brother owes you 
something, and you take away a pledge from 
him, restore the pledge before the setting of the 
sun.” When any fellow creature is proven to 
have done anything wrong against us, our 
brother is made a debtor to us. Sins we call 
“debts.” Thus it is said to the servant when he 
sinned, “I forgave you all that debt.” And in the 
Lord’s Prayer we pray daily, “Forgive us our 


debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 


?Ps 94:10 (93:10 LXX). *Ps 119:12 (118:12 LXX). “PTS 48:370-71. 
°PTS 35:138. °2 Cor 1:22. 
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Now we“take a pledge” from our debtor, when 
from the lips of him who is found to have sinned 
against us, we receive a confession of his sin, 
whereby we are asked to remit the sin that was 
committed against us. For anyone who confesses 
the sin that he has done and begs pardon has 
already, as it were, given a “pledge” for his debt. 
This pledge we are bidden to “restore before the 
sunset,” because before that, in ourselves through 
pain of the heart, the Sun of righteousness shall 
set. We are bound to render back the acknowl- 
edgment of pardon to him from whom we receive 
the acknowledgment of transgression, that he 
who remembers that he has done amiss toward us 
may be made aware that what he has done wrong 
is forgiven by us at once. Morats ON THE Book 
OF JoB 16.4-6. 


22:7 Withholding Bread from the Hungry 


Jos Is Unyustiy Accusep, OriGEn: All these 
things are accusations, and certainly very 
reproachful ones. But they are not true with 
regard to Job and are unjustly pronounced 
against him. These things happen in times of 
hardship. Sometimes, when one has only a 
piece of bread, even though he does not have 
an entire loaf, we take it away from him by 
saying, “You are in debt.” FRAGMENTS ON JoB 
16.22-23.° 


Tue CRIME oF MERCILESSNESS,. OLyMpPI- 
oporus: A criminal act not only causes harm but 
also denies any benefit. Therefore, notice to what 
point our benevolence must be extended. As 
there is a certain crime, when those thirsty do not 
drink, so we have a reward for a glass of cool 
water, according to the truthful voice of the Sav- 
ior.” COMMENTARY ON JoB 22.7." 


22:8-9 Crushing Orphans and Widows 


Jos Is COMPARED WITH A CRUEL TYRANT. 
Puiuip THE Priest: “In the strength of your arm 
you possessed the land and obtained it in your 
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great power.” He suggests that [Job] was like a 
proud tyrant who did not rule the people of his 
kingdom according to justice and equity but sub- 
mitted them to an oppressive bondage according 
to his cruel ways as under the power of his arm. 
... “You have sent widows away empty-handed.” 
You did not give them succor when they, being 
wretched and vexed by afflictions and humiliated, 
came. You dismissed each of them empty-handed, 
when they could not obtain what they expected 
from you. “And the hands of the orphans you 
have crushed.” If they still had some strength, 
through which they could support themselves, 
you took it away and broke their souls into 
despair or did not defend them from evil people. 
You destroyed their virtue of hope, through 
which they looked to you, while you allowed 
them to be oppressed. COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF Jos 22." 


22:10-11 Terror and Darkness Overwhelm 
You 


ELIPHAZ Invokes REVENGE. JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: Since [Eliphaz] had said that [Job] 
had sinned not mildly or, so to speak, with feeble 
strength but greatly and with much force, he now 
fervently invokes revenge against him, so that it 
may appear that the crime and the revenge are 
weighed for him at the same time. “And a sudden 
terror overwhelms you.” Another version of the 
text reads, “a sudden force.” 

“And you thought that you would have not 
seen the darkness.” You also added this crime to 
your iniquities—the fact that you believed that 
revenge would have not followed. If you had 
thought about it, it would have turned you from 
the dangerous ways of your actions or frightened 
you less by being already foreseen. EXPOSITION 
ON THE Book oF Jos 22.10-11."7 


TLF 21:226-27*. PTS 48:378. °See Mt 10:42. ‘PTS 24:193. “PL 
26:675-76. CCL 88:62. 
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22:12-14 What Does God Know? 


A Serious ACCUSATION OF IMPIETY. OLYMPI- 
oporus: Eliphaz pronounces a serious accusation 
of impiety and madness against Job. “In fact,” he 
says, “you committed iniquities, as if [God] did 
not realize they were [committed] in the land of 
the Lord, but as if he judged in darkness. That is, 
as if, in judging, he did not see what happened in 
his land. You said, in fact, that since he is invisible 
and separates himself with clouds from what hap- 
pens among us, and only goes around the circle of 
heaven, he does not deem it worthy to take care 
of earthly things.” This is what the pagan philoso- 
phers thought, when they said that God does not 
take care of what is under the moon. COMMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 2213-14." 


22:15-20 The Wicked and the Righteous 


REPEATING THE SINS OF THE WORST. 
IsHo‘DAD OF Merv: These words mean, “You 
imitate the actions of the ancestors.” [The 
author] is alluding to the Cainites, those who 
lived at the time of the deluge, to the Sodomites, 
etc.; these are those whom he calls “the way of 


the world.” COMMENTARY ON JoB 22,15." 
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Tue Joy oF THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE Pun- 
ISHMENT OF THE WICKED, PHILIP THE PRIEST: 
“But the plans of the wicked are repugnant to 
me.” He places among the blasphemers holy [Job] 
as well, who is now detested like them. “The 
righteous will see it and will be glad.” Or, as oth- 
ers said, he will laugh. Here he speaks about the 
abasement of faithless people. “The innocent will 
laugh them to scorn.” How can this not be said 
about the saints too? When the faithful see that 
the sinners are condemned by the just judgment 
of God, they will see and will be glad. They like 
God's justice, as well as God likes them. But 
Eliphaz, even though he perhaps spoke correctly 
here, has the wrong idea of comparing holy Job 
with the impious and the sinners. ... 

“And what they left, the fire has consumed.” 
What they left, that is, their most serious sins, 
must be punished on the day of judgment, 
because in this world no punishment condemns 
the wickedest of sinners as much as they deserve. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF Jos 22.” 


BPTS 24:195. “CSCO 229:250-51. PL 26:676-77. 


Jos 22:21-30 


ELIPHAZ EXHORTS JOB 
TO AGREE WITH GOD 
JOB 22:21-30 


Overview: The second part of Eliphaz’s speech 
is commented on by the fathers under a more fa- 
vorable light. They are able to recognize a certain 
correctness in some of his opinions (ORIGEN, 
EpHrem) and show how an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of his words can suggest useful moral reflec- 
tions. God's grace first works in us without our 
help so that our own free will follows in order 
that the good may be accomplished (Grecory). 


22:21-25 Good Will Come to You 


THE ENDURANCE OF ADVERSITIES PURIFIES 
Us. OriGEn: This is what he means, in my opin- 
ion: “Confess your sins; receive from God's 
mouth his support after your confession; and take 
his words into your heart.” Certainly Eliphaz said 
these things, as he believed, by making himself 
equal to Job. ... However, he pronounces a cor- 
rect dogma here. He, in fact, thinks that Job suf- 
fers his adversities because of his sins but also so 
that he will be purified through the endurance of 
his afflictions. Once he is purified, he will be 
delivered from any extraneous element and freed 
from any involvement with iniquity. And like 
gold refined in a melting pot, he will appear to be 
tested. If you, he says, endure what has happened 
to you, God will make you pure, like silver puri- 
fied with fire. FRAGMENTS ON JOB 16.61, 69." 


Tue Power oF REPENTANCE, EPHREM THE 
Syrian: This means that you will be restored to 
your former state. And God will be your helper 
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while before it seemed that he had completely 
neglected the care of your salvation, as if he had 
been absent. COMMENTARY ON JOB 22.23." 


22:26-30 Delighting in the Almighty 


HISTORICAL, MORAL AND ALLEGORICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF EL1IpHAz’s WorDps. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: “You will abound with del- 
icacies over the Almighty” is to be entirely filled 
with the banquet of holy Scripture in the love of 
God. In those words surely we find as many delica- 
cies for our profiting as we obtain diversities of 
meaning. The bare history should now be our food 
veiled under the text of the letter, the moral alle- 
gory should refresh us from our inmost soul, and, 
to the deeper things, contemplation should hold us 
suspended, already, in the darkness of the present 
life, shining in upon us from the light of eternity. 
... To “lift up the face” to God means to raise up 
the heart for searching into what is loftiest. For as 
by the bodily face we are known and distinguish- 
able to people, so by the interior figure we are 
known to God. Yet because of the guilt of sin, we 
are weighed to the earth, and we are afraid to lift 
the face of our heart to God. When it is not buoyed 
up by any of the confidence of good works, the 
mind is too full of fear to gaze upon the highest 
things, because conscience of itself, it accuses 
itself. But when by the tears of penance sins are 


now washed out and lament is completed, a great 


IPTS 48:389, 392. 7ESOO 2:10. 


confidence springs up in the mind for contemplat- 
ing the joys of the recompense from above; “the 
face of our heart is lifted up.”... 

“You will pray to him, and he will hear you,” 
for they make their prayer to God but never 
obtain to be listened to, who set at nothing the 
precepts of the Lord, when he enjoins them. 
Hence it is written, “He that turns away his ear 
from hearing the law, even his prayer shall be an 
abomination.” So long then as Eliphaz believed 
the blessed Job was not heard, he determined that 
that person had surely done wrong in his practice. 
And hence he adds further, “And you will pay 
your vows.” He that has vowed but is unable from 
weakness to pay the same, has it dealt to him in 
punishment of sin, that while willing good, hav- 
ing the power should be taken away from him. 
But when, in the sight of the interior Judge, the 
sin that hinders is done away, it is immediately 
brought to pass that one is able to attend the vow. 

It goes on, “You will decide on a matter, and it 
will be established for you.” This used to be the 
special conclusion of those going weakly, that in 
such proportion they esteem a person righteous 
as they see him obtain all that he desires; 
whereas, in truth, we know that earthly goods are 
sometimes withheld from the righteous while 
they are bestowed with liberal bounty on the 
unrighteous. When sick people are despaired of, 
physicians order whatever they need to be sup- 
plied. But those whom they foresee may be 
brought back to health when the things which 
they long for they refuse to have given them. 
Now if Eliphaz introduced these declarations 
with reference to spiritual gifts, it must be known 
that “a thing is decreed and is established” in a 
person when the virtue that is longed for in the 
desire, is, by God’s granting it, happily forwarded 
by the carrying out of it as well. 

And hence it is yet further added, “And the 
light will shine on your ways.” The light that 
shines on the ways of the righteous shines by 
extraordinary deeds of virtue to scatter the 
tokens of their brightness. Wherever they go in 
the bent of the mind, from the hearts of those 
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beholding them, they may dispel the might of sin 
and by the example of their own practice pour 
into them the light of righteousness. But, what- 
ever justness of practice there may be, in the eye 
of the interior Judge it is nothing, if pride of the 
heart uplifts it. Hence it is added, “For he that 
has been abased shall be in glory, and he that has 
bent down his eyes shall be saved.” This sentence 
is not at variance with the mouth of “Truth,” 
when it says, “For whosoever exalts himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbles himself shall be 
exalted.” Therefore, it is said by Solomon, 
“Before destruction the heart of man is haughty, 
and before honor is humility.”* However, it is 
properly said, “For he that has bent down his 
eyes, the same shall be saved.” Insofar as it is to be 
discovered through the ministering of the mem- 
bers, the first manifestation of pride is with the 
eyes.... 

“The innocent will be saved, but he will be 
saved by the cleanness of his hands.” This sen- 
tence [from Eliphaz], if it is delivered in relation 
to the recompense of the kingdom of heaven, is 
supported by truth, in that it is written concern- 
ing God, “He renders to every man according to 
his deeds.” The justice of the eternal Judge saves 
that person in the last inquest. His mercy sets 
him free from impure deeds. 

But if the person here purported is supposed to 
be saved by the cleanness of his own hands, that 
by his own powers he should be made innocent, 
then assuredly it is an error. For if grace above 
does not prevent him when faulty, assuredly it will 
never find any one faultless to recompense with- 
out fault. It is said by the truthful voice of Moses, 
“And no man of himself is innocent in your sight.” 
So, heavenly pity first works something in us 
without our help, that, our own free will follows 
as well, so the good which we now desire may be 
accomplished. Yet the good that is bestowed by 
grace, in the last judgment, God rewards to us as if 
it had come only from ourselves. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 16.24-30.” 
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JOB SEEKS GOD'S JUSTICE 
JOB 23:1-7 


Overview: In Job’s reply the Fathers see the bit- 
terness of a man who has been unjustly accused. 
He has been driven to harsh words (EpHREM), yet 
with no intention on his part to blame God 
(Curysostom). In his words they also read a 
prophecy about the advent of Christ the Re- 
deemer (Grecory). Anticipating the end of the 
book, we will find that Job obtains exactly what 
he here desires: pleading his case in justice and 
learning what God answers (CHrysostoM). Fi- 
nally Job in his plea is prefiguratively praying that 
his ways will be corrected by the sending of God’s 


incarnate Son (GREGORY). 


23:1-2 My Complaint Is Bitter 


Jos’s BITTERNESS. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: 
“Today also my speech is bitter,” that is, my 
words happen to be harsh and irksome to both 
our ears. In a different sense [we may interpret 
the passage as] you, indeed, to use harsher speech 
against you, drive me with your words. COMMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 23.2." 


No INTENTION To Accuse Gop or Injus- 
TICE, CHrysostom: “Then Job answered and 


said,‘ Yes, I know that my accusation comes from 
my hands.” This means, I carry along with me 
the evidence that accuses me. I draw from myself 
the demonstration of my afflictions. “His hand 
has been made heavy upon me, and I groan over 
me.” If it were possible, he says, to discuss my 
punishments with him, it would also be possible 
to find them out. If only I could plead my case in 
justice, he says, and meet him and learn what he 
would have answered me! See how he obtained 
exactly what he desired. That is, in fact, what 
occurs at the end of the book. I wanted to know 
what he would have said to me and whether he 
would have punished me just the same; and, by 
saying so, I had no intention of condemning any 
injustice on his part. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


2 
23.2B. 


23:3-7 Oh, That I Knew Where I Might 
Find Him 


FORESHADOWING REPENTANCE AND REDEMP- 
TION. GREGORY THE GREAT: We bewail our sins 
when we begin to weigh them. We weigh them 


TESOO 2:10. ?PTS 35:140. 
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the more exactly when more anxiously we bewail 
them. By our lamentations it rises up more per- 
fectly in our hearts that the severity of God 
threatens those who commit sin. What will be 
those reproofs on the children of perdition, what 
terror, what the abhorrence of the unappeasable 
majesty? Great things shall the Lord then, being 
angry, declare to the lost, as great as he permits 
them of justice to undergo. ... 

Who else except the Mediator between God 
and humankind, the man Christ Jesus, is denoted 
by the title of “equity”? Concerning whom it is 
written, “Who of God is made to us wisdom and 
righteousness.” And whereas this same right- 
eousness came into this world against the ways of 
sinners, we get the better of our old enemy, by 
whom we were held captive. So let him say, “I do 


not want him to contend with me with great 
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power or oppress me with the weight of his 
mightiness. Let him judge me justly, and my judg- 
ment will come to victory.” In other words, for 
the correction of my ways let him send his incar- 
nate Son. Then by the sentence of my absolution, 
I will turn out as a victor over the plotting foe. 

If the only begotten Son of God had so 
remained invisible in the strength of divine 
nature as not to have admitted anything derived 
from our weakness, when could weak people ever 
have found the access of grace to him? For the 
weight of his greatness, being considered, would 
rather have oppressed than aided things. Yet he 
agreed with us by assuming our weakness, that he 
might elevate us to his own abiding strength. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 16.36-37." 
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JOB FOLLOWS GOD'S PATH 
IN HIS AFFLICTIONS 
JOB 23:8-17 


Overview: Job is in the darkness of his affliction 
(CHrysostom) and unable to grasp God’s invisi- 
ble and incomprehensible nature (OLyMpI- 
oporus). However, he proceeds in the path 
leading to God (Grecory) and declares his devo- 
tion to him (JuLian oF Ectanum), trusting fully 


in God’s hidden wisdom. 


23:8-9 I Cannot Perceive God 


Gop’s INVISIBLE AND INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
Naroure. Orympioporus: The real meaning is 
this, “Suppose I willingly submit the judgment of 
my actions to the eyes of the Lord.” What hap- 
pens to me? God is invisible in his nature. Will I 
look for him in those material things that are 
before me? He cannot be seen. He is before me, 
but I do not perceive him. When he moves to the 
left, I cannot grasp him, and when he is on the 
right, I cannot see him at all. These words do not 
mean that God passes from one place to another 
bodily or by moving, but they intend to show that 
he is present everywhere and, nonetheless, 
escapes our perception and cannot be compre- 
hended by us. “If I am no longer,” that is, “If I 
further extend my research, I will be out of 
myself and dizzy in reflection while I try to com- 
prehend what is incomprehensible.” CommMEn- 
TARY ON JOB 23.8-9.! 


23:10-12 God Knows My Way 


Tue PATH LEADING TO THE FULFILLMENT OF 
Gop’s WILL. GReGorY THE Great: “But he 
knows the way that I take.” This is as if he said in 
plain terms, “I for my own part search myself 
strictly and am not able to know myself thor- 
oughly; yet he, whom I have no power to see, sees 


most minutely all the things that I do.” 
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It goes on, “And he will try me like gold that 
passes through fire.” Gold in the furnace is 
advanced to the brightness of its nature while it 
loses the dross. And so like “gold that passes 
through fire” the souls of the righteous are tried. 
Their defects are removed through and through, 
and their good points are increased by the fire of 
tribulation. 

The holy man [Job] compared himself with 
one who is being tested through fire as gold. This 
was not said out of pride. He who by the voice of 
God was pronounced righteous before his suffer- 
ing was not out of pride being permitted to be 
tried in order that bad qualities might be cleared 
off and that excellences might be heightened. 
Gold is purified by fire. As he was being delivered 
over to suffer tribulation, he believed that he was 
being purified, although he had nothing in him to 
be purified.... 

“My foot has held fast to his steps.” It is by 
examining the footsteps of God, so to speak, that 
we see how both the good and bad are governed 
and the righteous and unrighteous distinguished. 
By this means everyone [by divine Providence] 
may be led on day by day to better things, or one 
who is in rebellion against the good plunges head- 
long into worse. 

It is of these same footsteps that the prophet 
said, “Your goings have been seen, O God.” And 
so we, when we behold the efficacy of his long-suf- 
fering and mercy and strive to imitate them, may 
follow the “footsteps of his goings” and thus imi- 
tate in some fashion his method of proceeding. ... 

“T have kept his way and have not turned 
aside.” For he who keeps the way and does not 
turn aside practices the thing on which his mind 


is bent. To continue to follow the temperament of 
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one’s own mind is to fail in practice. Every day 
the righteous are concerned that they test their 
actions by the ways of truth. So they propose 
these as a rule to themselves, that they should not 
turn aside from the track of their right course. 

Thus, day by day, they strive to move ahead, a 
step above their present position in proportion as 
they are being lifted up toward the summit of vir- 
tues, while they judge with heedful censure what- 
ever there is of themselves that remain below 
themselves. And they are quick to press them- 
selves wholly toward that point to which they 
find that they have been brought in part. 

The text goes on, “I have not departed from 
the commandment of his lips.” The servant who 
serves well is ever intent upon the master’s facial 
expression in order that the things they may be 
asked to do, they may hear readily and strive to 
fulfill. In this way the minds of the righteous 
become bent toward almighty God. So, according 
to Scripture, the faithful fix their eyes on his face 
that reveals all that he wills, in order that they 
may not be at variance with his will in proportion 
to what they learn of that will in his revelation. 
When this happens, his words do not pass super- 
fluously through their ears, but they fix these 
words in their hearts. 

So it is added here, “I have treasured in my 
bosom the words of his mouth.” For we “treasure 
the words of his mouth in the bosom of our 
heart” when we hear his commandments not in a 
passing way but to fulfill them in practice. Thus, 
of the Virgin Mother herself it is written, “But 
Mary kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart.” Even when these same words come 
forth to be practiced, they are said to lie hidden in 
the recesses of the heart if by what is done out- 
wardly the mind of the doer is not lifted up 
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within. When the word conceived is carried on to 
the deed, human praise is aimed within, for the 
word of God assuredly is not “hidden in the 
bosom of the mind.” Why then, blessed man, do 
you examine yourself with so much earnestness, 
and why do you take yourself to task with so 
much anxiety? Moras on THE Book oF Jos 
16.39-44.° 


23:13-15 I Dread God 


Jos Dectares His Devorion To Gop. 
JULIAN oF EcLanum: He declares the reason by 
which he walks in the narrow path of God with- 
out his feet ever turning aside. This compels him 
to be the dedicated guardian of his precepts, “I 
conceived with my mind, he says, this esteem for 
God, because he is the only one for whom this 
name [of God] is truly fitting.” As for those who 
are called gods, he does not accept any of those 
who are called gods, who do not participate in his 
power. For him everything is easy to do and 
nobody can oppose his force and will. Exposi- 
TION ON THE Book oF JoB 23.13. 


23:16-17 Vanishing in Darkness 


Tue DARKNESS OF DgyECTION. CHRYSOSTOM: 
This unexpected disaster, he says, did not happen 
according to human logic. I discern that this blow 
comes from the hand of God. And he is right in 
speaking of the darkness that “covers my face,” 
because this darkness is not ordinary darkness 
but is of his own dejection. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
23:16-17. 
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JOB 24:1-25 


VIOLENCE AND INIQUITY 
PREVAIL ON EARTH 
JOB 24:1-25 


Overview: The second half of Job’s speech, in 
which he describes the prevalence of wickedness 
on earth, is not, according to the Fathers, an ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that God allows evil to 
prevail; on the contrary, it demonstrates that God 
observes every human action and will strike the 
wicked with severe punishment (JULIAN OF 
ECLANUM, GREGORY, Otympioporus, EpHREM). Job 
thoroughly understands human wickedness and 
condemns it with all his scorn (CHrysostom, 
IsHo‘DaD, Otymproporus, Putip). The fact that 
the wicked are prosperous on earth, while the 
righteous Job is in affliction, only demonstrates 
that God has no solicitude for the evildoers, 
whereas he visits his beloved children and cor- 


rects them through suffering (Otymproporus). 


24:1-4 Times Kept by God 


A REFLECTION ON DIVINE JUSTICE AND 
Human Evitngss. JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“Times are not hidden from the Almighty.” [Job] 
raises the same question he had discussed above, 
but now with a profession of faith. He says that 
he certainly knows that parts of his censorship in 
blotting out the merits of people follow the 


course of his justice, but, in the present situation, 


many things happen that seem to deny this judg- 
ment. With this impression in his mind he pur- 
sues the crimes of the wicked to the end of his 
speech. “Times are not hidden,” he says, “from 
the Almighty,” that is, in his knowledge dwells a 
full awareness of all our moments. It is as if he 
said, God does not ignore any time of our actions 
even as we change them constantly, yet we, who 
touch him with the devotion of our mind, ignore 
how many days of patience and deferment he 
hangs on our judgment. 

“Others removed the landmarks.” It must be 
noticed, in this reproof of human vices, that they 
are weighed more lightly or more seriously 
according to their effect on the virtue of soul. 
Thus Job and his friends are affected in different 
ways by different vices; the friends only accuse 
the acts of inhumanity, whereas Job describes the 
crimes of iniquity, violence, robbery, lewdness, 
pride and impiety. EXPOSITION ON THE BOOK OF 
Jos 24.1-2." 


24:5 Like Wild Donkeys 


Tue Looseness OF THE WICKED. CHRYSOS- 
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tom: “And they have departed,” he says, “like 
asses in the field,” that is, they have scorned 
everybody and have mocked everyone. However, 
nobody commits any injustice against them and 
does not ill-treat them. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
24.1-8.° 


24:6-8 Reaping in Others’ Fields 


ExamMpPLEs oF InrQuiTy. ISHO‘DAD oF Merv: 
“They reap in a field not their own”... as wild 
asses tread underfoot the fields of others and 
browse on their grass, so the impious, with 
their impudent violence, reap in fields that are 
not theirs and steal them from their owners. 
“They glean in the vineyard of the wicked.” 
This means it is not enough for the wicked to 
steal from the poor, who have worked without 
a wage in the fields from the beginning to the 
end, [but also from the rich]. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 24.6.’ 


24:9-12b Wronging Others 


Human WIcKEDNESS Spares NoBopy. 
Otymproporus: “They have snatched the 
fatherless from the breast.” They have lamenta- 
bly and mercilessly taken away the child who 
still nursed and hanged from his mother’s 
breast. “And they have deprived the outcast,” 
that is, they have also deprived the outcast of his 
properties by taking away what he had. “They 
have wrongfully caused others to sleep without 
clothing.” By wrongfully stripping others, who 
owed them nothing, they have caused them to 
love rest. “They have taken away the morsel of 
the hungry.” They have reduced them to extreme 
poverty and starvation. “They have unjustly laid 
ambush in narrow places.” They have laid 
ambush in hidden places; in fact, in larger places 
and roads they wait in ambush for those who 
have no chance to escape. 

“And they,” that is, all the impious persons, 
“have not known the righteous way.” “They have 


been cast forth from their cities and their 
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houses.” This refers to those who wantonly sleep 
without clothing. They [the fatherless] have, in 
fact, suffered these things from these criminals, 
after being driven out of their city and their 
houses. 

“And the soul of the children has groaned 
aloud.” From the bottom of their heart [they 
groaned], because they had no parents any longer 
who provided them with food. ComMENTARY ON 
Jos 24.9-12.' 


24:12c-14a God Ignores Their Prayer 


Gop’s Vis1TATION. OLympioporus: He says 
this again to his friends with a bit of hesitation, If 
afflictions entirely derive from sins, why did he 
who observes all that happens on earth allow 
them to go without being visited by him? “And 
they took no notice,” that is, the iniquitous took 
no notice of the fact that they were not visited. 
Indeed it is believed and taught about divine visi- 
tation, “The Lord reproves the one he loves, as a 
father checks a well-loved son.”? COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 24.12-13.° 


24:14b-18a Not Knowing the Light 


Tue UNSTEADINESS AND CONSTANT FEAR OF 
THE WICKED. GREGORY THE Great: And so it 
is well said, “If the morning suddenly appears, it 
is to them even as the shadow of death.” For “the 
morning” is the mind of the righteous, which, 
leaving behind the darkness of sin, now breaks 
out into the light of eternity. As it is also said of 
the holy church, “Who is she that looks forth as 
the morning?” Therefore, in the same measure 
that every righteous person shining with the 
light of righteousness in this present life is 
reared to a height with honors, so the same mea- 
sure of the darkness of death comes before the 
eyes of the wicked, in that they who remember 
that they have done bad things are in fear of 
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being corrected. They always desire to be free in 
their iniquities, to live free from correction and 
to delight from sin. Its fatal mirth is itself appro- 
priately described in the words that are directly 
introduced: “And they walk so in darkness, as in 
the light.” For with an evil mind they delight in 
deeds of wickedness. Through their sin they are 
day by day being dragged to punishment and are 
full of assurance. Hence it is said by Solomon 
that “there are wicked people who are as secure 
as if they had done the deeds of righteous.”’ 
Concerning them it is written that they “rejoice 
to do evil and delight in the most wicked 
doings.” Thus “they walk in darkness as in the 
light,” in that they delight in the night of sin as 
if the light of righteousness were spread around 
them.... 

“He is light on the face of the water.” From the 
plural number he returns to the singular, because 
most frequently one person begins what is bad, 
and numbers follow after by imitating him, but 
the fault is primarily his, whom the bad people 
follow after being furnished examples of wicked- 
ness; and hence the sentence frequently returns 
to him who was the leader in sin. Now the sur- 
face of water is carried here and there by the 
breath of air. Not being steadied with any stabil- 
ity it is put in motion everywhere. And so the 
mind of the wicked is “lighter than the surface of 
water,” in that every breath of temptation that 
touches it, draws it in without any retarding 
resistance. For if we imagine the unstable heart of 
any bad person, what do we discover but a surface 
of water set in the wind? Moras ON THE Book 
OF JoB 16.77-79.° 


24:18b-20 The Wicked Cursed 


Jos Curses THE WICKED, PHILIP THE PRIEST: 
“May his portion of land be cursed.” Indeed he 
who is not on the land of the saints, which is the 
land of the living, will be cursed; and may his por- 
tion of land, that is, his portion in the mass of 
humankind, be cursed. “And may he not walk in 
the way of the vineyard,” that is, may his stay on 
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this earth be cursed, so that the people of God 
and the holy souls who are like fruitful vineyards 
full of fruits may not imitate him and walk in the 
same ways. . . . “May he pass from snow waters to 
the highest heat.” It seems to me that the holy Job 
makes a reference to two kinds of hell, an icy and 
a fiery one, through which the devil, the heretics 
and the impious are led. . . . “And may his sin 
[pass] to hell as well.” The sin of the impious and 
the wicked is so great and so heavy that it makes 
him sink into hell like a piece of lead in water. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 24.° 


24:21-22a Harming the Defenseless 


FURTHER EXAMPLES OF HUMAN CRUELTY. 
OLymPrroporus: “He has not treated the barren 
woman well,” that is, the woman who is without 
help because of her lack of children. And notice 
again how ill treatment is considered an act of 
impiety. “Keep away from evil,” the divine psalm- 
ist says, “and practice good.” “And he had no 
pity on a feeble woman,” that is, on a woman who 
needs help because of her feeble nature. “And in 
wrath he has overthrown the helpless.” In fact he 
did not overthrow the feeble and the helpless for 
any rational cause, but because of the impulse of 
his wild soul, while being inflamed with his 
wrath; and he reduced them to extreme poverty. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 24.20-22."" 


24:22b-24 Exalted Temporarily 


PUNISHMENT WILL EVENTUALLY STRIKE THE 
Impious. Otympioporus: “Therefore when he 
has risen, he will not feel secure of his own life.” 
For these reasons the impious, after rising every 
day not really believing that he will live, remains 
in fear and is frightened. As the wise Solomon 
stated, “Fear, indeed, is nothing other than the 
abandonment of the supports offered by rea- 
son.” “When he has fallen sick, let him not hope 
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to recover, but let him perish by disease.” The dis- 
eases of the body, in fact, often occur because of 
sin, “Let him not hope,” that is, the lack of hope 
is due to the consciousness of his sins. “Let him 
perish” by disease, that is, by the blows of calam- 
ity. “For his exaltation has hurt many.” 

For this reason, “let him perish,” because his 
exaltation has hurt many. “But he has withered as 
mallows in the heat or as an ear of corn falling off 
of itself from the stalk.” Other examples [from 
the Greek Bible] read “like grass.” In a similar 
way, the psalmist also says, “Quick as the grass 
they wither, fading like the green in the field.” 
And he rightly says, “falling off of itself,” indeed, 


for everybody sin itself becomes a punisher. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 24.22-24. 


24:25 Who Will Prove Me a Liar? 


Jos Is CERTAIN. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: “If it is 
not so, may his wrath make me lie,” that is, if sin- 
ners do not go into that scorn that I have men- 
tioned before, may the wrath of God prove false 
what I have said. COMMENTARY ON JOB 24.25.” 
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HOW CAN A MORTAL 
BE RIGHTEOUS BEFORE GOD? 
JOB 25:1-6 


Overview: Though Bildad rightly argues that all 
things are under the total control and power of 
God (EpnrEM), he wrongly argues that Job 
sinned because he had dared call God to judg- 
ment (JULIAN oF Ecranum). Bildad’s reply is se- 
verely criticized by the Fathers, who read in his 
words new groundless accusations and wrong 
opinions (JULIAN oF EcLaNum, CurysostTom), In 
claiming that there is no respite for robbers, 


Bildad says the opposite of what happens, be- 


cause there is respite (CHRYSOSTOM). 


25:1-2 Dominion with God 


A New ACCUSATION AGAINST JOB, JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: Bildad realizes that Eliphaz’s argu- 
ment, which claimed holy Job was guilty because 
of his passions, had evidently been refuted by 
Job’s retort demonstrating that there were many 


impious persons who were not exposed to any 


hardship. Therefore he abandons this line of 
debate in order to say that he who now appears to 
have fallen into the harshness of life is guilty. And 
so he insists on this argument, in order to accuse 
Job by declaring divine power and in order to say 
that he sinned, because he had dared call God to 
judgment. “Dominion and fear are with him.” 
Since he is pressed by the force of the argument, 
he is obliged to agree with holy Job’s words, so 
that he may, after omitting the equity of judg- 
ment for the present, declare the power of God. 
And since he cannot demonstrate that Job is 
guilty, he tries to discount him through compari- 
son; but in this way, without noticing what this 
situation causes, he actually greatly praises him. 
Indeed it is a thing of the highest merit when 
man cannot be equal to the virtues of God. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 25.1-2.! 


25:3-4 How Can a Person Be Righteous? 


No Rieureous Person Exists. Curysos- 
tom: Since he said, “You have not visited these 
yet,” truly Bildad answers, “There is no respite 
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for robbers.” Therefore, he says the opposite of 
what happens, because there is respite. But in 
order to play a trick on Job, he speaks in this way. 
“How then can a mortal be righteous before 
God?” Indeed, he is necessarily punished. Since 
Job, in fact, said, I wanted to be judged, and, even 
though I have not sinned, I am chastised. Bildad 
replied there is none that is righteous among 
humankind. How is it possible, he says, that any 
righteous person will ever exist? Therefore you 
desire in vain to be judged and examined. Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 25.2B-4B.° 


25:5-6 The Stars Impure 


Tue Stars SUBJECT TO Gop’s Laws. EPHREM 
THE SyRIAN: Indeed the stars themselves do not 
regulate the times according to their authority 
but know their rising and setting moments 
according to the [divine] law that has been fixed 
for them. CoMMENTARY ON Jos 25.5." 
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JOB SCORNS BILDAD’S WORDS 
BUT RECOGNIZES GOD’S GREATNESS 
JOB 26:1-14 


Overview: In his reply, Job demonstrates how 
Bildad is falsely and groundlessly accusing him, 
even though he tries to appear to be prudent 

and wise (Curysostom, GREGORY). At the same 
time, Bildad’s words on the divine order of 

the world give Job the occasion to express his 
comprehension and admiration for God’s 
providential rule over the universe (JULIAN OF 
ECLANUM, OLYMPIODORUS, IsHo‘DaD, GREGORY). 
“Excessive” prudence becomes evident when 

one seeks to appear more full of prudence than 
anyone else. To pretend to give counsel to 
Wisdom itself is an act of perversity (GREGORY). 
God has ordered the light and the darkness 

to occupy their given times in good harmony and 
not to prevail over one another (IsHo’pap). As 
usual, the Fathers also see in Job’s words a pro- 
phetic message: in this speech he announces the 
spreading of the gospel and the destruction of the 
devil through the power of Christ (PHmLI, 


EpHREM). 


26:1-2 Condemning the Powerless 


I Am Nort To Be CONDEMNED, CHRYSOSTOM: 


These words mean, “I do not reprove you for 
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defending the role of God or to say the truth that 
was needed.” However, you should not have con- 
demned me, and, in fact, it is possible to plead in 
favor of God without allowing, at the same time, 
Job to be exposed to accusations. COMMENTARY 


ON JOB 26.1-4.' 


26:3-4 Foolish Counsel 


Excess oF Prupence Is WRONG. GREGORY 
THE Great: “To whom have you given counsel? 
Perhaps to him that has no wisdom?” To “give 
counsel to one who is foolish” is an act of char- 
ity. To give it to one that is wise is an act of 
ostentation. But to pretend to give it to Wisdom 
itself is an act of perversity. Those visitors, who 
we have said are like those today who insist on 
their own way, were by their mode of speech 
playing toward ostentation rather than useful- 
ness. Thus it is yet further rightly added against 
Bildad, “And you have displayed your prudence 
overmuch.” One who is rightly prudent does not 


overextend oneself because according to Paul’s 
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declaration, he seeks “not to be wise above the 
degree that he ought to be wise.” But to one who 
is excessively prudent, the result is imprudence. 
For when prudence is carried beyond due mea- 
sure, it is made to turn off the path on one side 
or another. “Excessive” prudence becomes evi- 
dent when one seeks to appear more full of pru- 
dence than anyone else. Those who do not have 
the art to be wise in moderation are prone to 
mouth off with foolishness. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 17.28. 


26:5-6 The Deep Trembles Before God 


Divine Power ABIDES IN THE DEEP AND IN 
THE UNDERWORLD, JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“Behold, giants groan under the waters.” After 
proposing the division that he made between 
power and wisdom, Job puts forward his evi- 
dence. He distinguishes the deep and the under- 
world. Both those that live in the deep of the sea, 
even if they are of tremendous size (and for this 
reason he calls them “giants,” which we under- 
stand as “wild beasts”) and those in the under- 
world itself (which prevents the sight of viewers 
as if in a thick fog)—both these realms remain 
constantly within the realm of God’s power and 
exposed to his eyes. “Behold, giants groan under 
the waters.” The Greek text reads, “Will the 
giants receive the service of the midwife under 
the waters, and in their neighbor?” This must be 
interpreted as asking whether the dead will resur- 
rect if they are under the waters on earth. In say- 
ing “they will resurrect,” the thought is that “it 
will be as if they had the service of a midwife.” It 
is interpreted according to the metaphor of a 
woman giving birth. The meaning is this, “The 
art of midwifery takes the child out of the womb.” 
If so, is it possible to raise the dead from the 
underworld, when this realm belongs only to 
God? “The underworld is naked before him.” It is 
impossible, he says, to hold back the dead when 
God wants to resurrect them. Only at his com- 
mand [the earth] is forced to throw up those 


which it has devoured. “There is no cover to per- 
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dition.” Even though [the underworld] is covered 
by the thickness of darkness, it appears transpar- 
ently before the eyes of the Almighty. Expos- 
TION ON THE Book oF Jos 26.5-6.° 


26:7-9 God Suspends the World on Nothing 


Rain USEFUL TO THE WHOLE CREATED 
ORDER. Otymproporus: “He stretches out the 
north wind upon nothing, and he upon nothing 
hangs the earth.” Indeed the support of the earth 
is nothing but an understructure, but it is sus- 
pended and is sustained by divine will. “Binding 
water in his clouds, and the cloud is not dispersed 
under it.” In fact, if he does not order the clouds 
to rain, they do not release rain on earth in the 
quantity that has been ordered by him. “He con- 
strains the elements with his purposes hidden, 
stretching out his cloud upon them.” Heaven is 
often called “the throne of God” in holy Scrip- 
ture. Air is placed before the face of heaven. 
Therefore, he says that God, by containing the air 
and expanding the clouds, does not allow them to 
release rain, if not in the measure that he knows 
to be convenient and useful. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 26.7-9." 


26:10 The Boundary Between Light and 
Darkness 


Tue Orper GIVEN By Gop. IsHO‘DAD OF 
Merv: So God has gathered the waters that were 
spread on earth at the beginning and has imposed 
a limit on them. His command has surrounded 
them like a circle, so that they might not exceed 
it. He has set a “boundary between light and 
darkness.” This means that he has ordered the 
light and the darkness to occupy their given times 
in good harmony and not to prevail on one 
another. COMMENTARY ON JOB 26.10.” 


26:11-12 The Pillars of Heaven 


PLF 21:297**. *CCL 88:71. *PTS 24:221-22. *CSCO 229:253. 
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Tuer MEANING OF PILLARS AND SEA, PHILIP 
THE Priest: “The pillars of heaven tremble and 
are frightened at his nod.” We interpret the word 
pillars as the stability that is permanent only in 
the nature of angels, because they are not only 
constantly persistent in holiness but also splendid 
in the glory of eternal blessedness. Indeed about 
the future immobility of humanity, the Son of 
God said, “Those who prove victorious I will 
make into pillars in the sanctuary of my God.”® 
But also the church, which is the congregation of 
all saints, is said to be the pillar and foundation of 
truth thanks to its eternal stability in the Lord. 
..+ “By his power he stilled the seas.” At the 
beginning of Genesis we read that he did this. 
“And his understanding struck down the proud.” 
We are not entirely certain whether the “proud” 
one is specifically the devil. He, in fact, was the 
first one struck down by God when he drove him 
out of that sublime and blessed place in heaven. 
This the prophet said: “You have brought down 
the proud as one that is slain.”” From the spiritual 
point of view, we can certainly interpret “the 
seas” as the people of the Jews and the nations of 
the Gentiles. ... Indeed from the sea, that is, 
from the people of the Jews, the gospel of Christ 
began because the new law [of Jesus] came out of 
Zion and reached the sea of the Gentiles. Com- 
MENTARY ON THE Book OF Jos 26.° 


26:13 God Pierced the Serpent 


SYMBOLISM OF THE FLEEING SERPENT, 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: These words eloquently 
signify the perceptible serpent that must be anni- 


hilated by Christ’s death. He calls Satan a fleeing 
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and deserting serpent in order to indicate his 
flight from the company of the heavenly powers, 
and also because he hoped to escape the punish- 
ment of his crime. COMMENTARY ON JOB 26.13.” 


26:14 Who Can Understand God’s Power? 


A Drop FROM THE OCEAN OF THE SECRETS 
oF Heaven. Grecory THE GREAT: What is 
meant in this place by the designation of “the 
ways” but the Lord’s modes of acting? Hence the 
Lord also says by the prophet, “For my ways are 
not as your ways.” Accordingly, in telling of the 
advent of the Lord, he described the ways of God 
in part. His method of acting by which he created 
us was one thing; that by which he redeemed us 
another. Thus of those things that touch upon 
the Lord’s way of acting and make light of by 
comparison with the final judgment, he says, “Lo, 
these things are spoken for part of his ways.” He 
also calls this “a little drop of his words.” For 
whatever is high, whatever is terrible within this 
life, these things we are brought to know by the 
contemplation of God, as from the vast ocean of 
the secrets of heaven, its refreshment wells out to 
us like a slight drop of the liquid element above. 
“And who will be able to look on the thunder of 
his majesty?” It is as though he expressed himself 
in these plain words: “If we endure the wonders 
of his humility and the thundering and dreadful 
advent of his majesty, with what courage do we 
meet life?” Moras ON THE Book oF Jos 17.54.11 


SRev 3:12, 7Ps 89:10 (88:11 Vg). PL 26:689-90. °ESOO 2:11. "Is 
55:8, “LF 21:315*. 
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JOB CONFIRMS HIS ABSOLUTE SINCERITY 
JOB 27:1-7 


Overview: The Fathers interpret this part of 
Job’s speech as a natural and further develop- 
ment of his previous reflections (OtympI- 
oporus). The holy man does not lie either by 
participation or out of set purpose, but is en- 
tirely fixed on the truth (Grecory). Job ex- 
presses and defends his purity of heart 
(Grecory), firmness and perfect innocence 
(EPHREM, IsHo'pap, CHRYSOSTOM). 


27:1-2 Job Speaks Again 


A ProLocue To His Next Speeca., OLympi- 
oporus: While his three friends remained silent 
about his words, the blessed Job, by linking him- 
self with what had been said before, adds the 
words that follow. Indeed he had spoken his pre- 
vious words as a prologue to what follows now. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 27.1." 


27:3-4 I Will Not Speak Falsely 


No Liz of Ser PURPOSE or BY PARTICIPA- 
TION. GREGORY THE GREAT: What he first calls 
“iniquity,” afterward he calls “falsehood.” All 
“falsehood” is “iniquity,” and all “iniquity” is 


“falsehood.” For whatever is at variance with 
truth is surely at odds with justice. But there is a 
wide difference between “to speak” and “to medi- 
tate,” which he adds afterward. For sometimes it 
is a worse thing to “meditate” falsehood than to 
speak it, because speaking it is very frequently a 
matter of being impetuous, but to “meditate” on 
it shows deliberate wickedness. And who could 
be ignorant of the great differernce when distin- 
guishing sin, whether one tells a lie inconsider- 
ately or deliberately? But the holy person who 
perfectly adheres to the truth would neither lie 
deliberately, nor would he do so impetuously. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 18.5.7 


27:5-7 I Will Not Put Away My Integrity 


Jos’s Firmness. EpHREM THE Syrian: “I hold 
fast my righteousness and will not let it go.” That 
means, I will not surrender, nor will the persever- 
ance and resolution of my soul yield, but I will 
patiently and bravely bear my calamity. CoMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 27.6. 


"PTS 24:225. *LF 21:319-20*. *ESOO 2:11. 
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A DECLARATION OF INNOCENCE, ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: “My heart does not reproach me for any of 
my days.” Job has no resentment in himself, and 
his conscience does not reproach him for any 
shameful act that he might have committed. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 27.6.4 


Tue Riguteous Expresses His INNOCENCE. 
Curysostom: This is what Job means, one who is 
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full of iniquity has neither liberty to express him- 
self nor to say what I say now, Rather, he has been 
taken away and stays silent. On the contrary, I did 
not experience that, but I speak and answer. But 
the same does not happen to those who are iniqui- 


tous. COMMENTARY ON JOB 27.5B-6.° 


CSCO 229:253. "PTS 35:146. 


JOB 27:8-23 


JOB DECLARES HIS ABHORRENCE 
OF WICKEDNESS 
JOB 27:8-23 


Overview: After declaring his innocence and 
purity, Job expresses his scorn and absolute con- 
demnation of wickedness. Therefore, in this part 
of his speech, the Fathers underline the moral as- 
pect and edifying value of his words (Otympi- 
ODORUS, JULIAN OF EcLANuM, Grecory). The 
righteous cohesively gather together those very 
testimonies of holy Scripture that the heretic 
piles up deductively by a dabbling employment of 
the written word (Grecory). Gregory dialecti- 
cally distinguishes the metaphors of scourging/ 
sparing the offender, and binding/loosing the 
hands. 


27:8-10 The Godless Cast Off by God 


No Hops For THE GODLESS. OLYMPIODORUS: 
What hope, he says, does the impious have, even 
though he has lived so far? With what sort of 
assurance does he expect any salvation from God 
like that by which I trust to be saved? How will 
he confidently invoke God, after falling into mis- 
fortune, as if his prayers should be really heard? 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 27.8-10." 


27:11-13 What the Wicked Receive from 
God 


THE AFFLICTIONS RESERVED FOR THE 
Wicken, JULIAN OF Ectanum: “I will teach you 
through the hand of God.” He says that he will 
describe to them with his teaching the afflictions 
that are given to the hypocrites through the hand 
of God. In order to show his full knowledge of the 
things that he will describe, he adds a full account 
of them. They cannot ignore what he is going to 
relate. The Greek text reads, “I will announce to 


you the things that are in the hand of God, the 


things that are with the Almighty, and I will not 
lie.” EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF JoB 27.11." 


27:14-15 Their Children Die 


Tue AFFLICTIONS Tuar BEFALL THE Gop- 
LESS. O_ymproporus: He describes what is 
likely to happen to the ungodly. Admittedly, 
things do not always go in this manner for 
them. Some of them, indeed, preserve their 
prosperity until the end of their life, as he 
himself, in his quandary, has taught his friends 
in the previous chapters. Therefore, he calls 
“slaughter” the kind of death that is inflicted 
by enemies, and “death” the one that comes 
suddenly and prematurely. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
27.14-15.° 


27:16-18 Their Silver Dispersed to Others 


S1tver Can Mean Farse DISPLAY. GREGORY 
THE Great: Silver used to be interpreted as the 
clarity of sacred Scripture. As it is elsewhere said, 
“The words of the Lord are pure words, as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth.” And because there are 
those who long to have the Word of God not 
inwardly in the exemplifying of it, but externally 
in the displaying of it, therefore it is said by the 
prophet, “All those who are clothed in silver are 
cut off,” referring to those who by the word of 
God do not fill themselves with the interior 
refreshment but array themselves in the outward 
exhibition. Hence their “silver,” that is, the word 
of heretics, is compared with “dust,” because on 
matters touching the holy Scripture, there may be 
something that they know, but they toil and 


"PTS 24:227. *CCL 88:72. *PTS 24:227-28. 
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strain from the coveting of earthly applause. And 
these also “pile up clothing like clay,” because they 
loosely make up testimonies of holy Scripture in a 
dabbling way, where they are able to defend 
themselves. The oppressors shall “pile up” silver 
indeed, “but the just will wear it,” because the 
person who is full of right faith, which used to be 
accounted to the saints for righteousness, cohe- 
sively gathers together those self-same testimo- 
nies of holy Scripture that the heretic piles up 
deductively. And from there, the just strikes 
home at the obstinacy of the other's error. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 18.24.4 


27:19-23 They Awake Impoverished 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED. GREGORY 
THE Great: “ The scorching wind shall carry him 
off and take him away.” Who is it that is here 
called the “scorching wind”? None other than the 
evil spirit who stirs up the flames of diverse lusts 
in the heart that he may drag it to an eternity of 
punishments. And so “the scorching wind” is said 
to “carry off” the bad people, because the plotter, 
the evil spirit, inflames a person who is drawn 
toward evil and drags him when dying to tor- 
ments.... 

“And as a whirlwind shall carry him out of his 


no“ 


place.” “The place” of the wicked is the gratifica- 
tion of the temporal life and the enjoyment of 
the flesh. Therefore, every single individual is in 
a sense “carried out of his place by a whirlwind.” 
He is overwhelmed with terror on the last day, 
severed from all gratifications. Regarding this 
same last day, it is immediately added, and 
rightly, “For he shall let loose upon him and not 
spare.” God, as often as he chastises the sinner 
by smiting him, “lets loose” the scourge, pre- 
cisely that he may “spare” him. But when, by 
punishing him, he brings his life to an end while 
remaining in sin, he “lets loose” the scourge 
and does not “spare.” For the same one who 
“lets loose” the scourge in order that he might 
“spare” will one day “let it loose” with this in 


view—that he may not spare. For in this life the 
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Lord is able more to spare in proportion as he 
scourges those who are in waiting. This is 

what he himself said to John by the voice of 

the angel, “As many as I love, I rebuke and chas- 
tise;” and as it is elsewhere spoken, “For whom 
the Lord loves, he chastises.”° But, in reverse, it 
is written of the scourge of condemnation, “The 
wicked is trapped in the work of his own 
hands.”’ According to Jeremiah, when the Lord 
sees the multitude transgressing irreclaimably, 
whom he now no longer regards as sons under 
discipline but as enemies under unmitigated 
scourging, he says:“For I have wounded you 
with the wound of an enemy, with a cruel chas- 
tisement.”®... 

Then he says, “He shall bind up his hands over 
him.” To “bind up the hands” is to establish the 
practices of his life in uprightness. Hence Paul 
also says, “Therefore lift up the loosed hands and 
the unstrung knees.” While, then, they behold the 
destruction of another, they are made to turn back 
to the conscience. There they are to remind them- 
selves of their own acts, by which one person is 
carried to torments and another is freed from tor- 
ments. And so “he binds up his hands over him,” 
because he observes in the punishment of another 
what to be afraid of. While he sees one living in 
transgression as smitten, he binds fast with the 
sinews of righteousness his own loose practices. 
And so it is brought to pass that he who, being a 
bad person while living, had drawn numbers into 
transgression by the seductiveness of sin, may in 
dying recover some from transgression by the ter- 
ribleness of their torments.... 

“And he shall hiss upon him, beholding his 
place.” What is expressed in the hissing other 
than the wrenching of wonder? But if in the 
hissing there is some other meaning sought, 
when the sinner dies, those who witness his 
death draw tight the mouth in hissing, in the 
sense that they are converted to those spiritual 


words that they themselves had condemned, so 


ALF 21:332-33*. "Rev 3:19. ‘Heb 12:6. "Ps 9:16 (9:17 LXX). 
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that they henceforth begin to believe and to 
teach that which before, while they perceived 
the wicked person thriving, they earlier had not 
believed. For it very often happens that the 
mind of the weak is the more unsteadied from 


the hearing of the truth precisely by seeing the 


Jos 28:1-11 


despisers of the truth flourishing. But when just 
punishment takes away the unjust, it keeps oth- 
ers away from wickedness. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 18.32-38.” 
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HUMAN BEINGS HAVE KNOWLEDGE 
OF NATURAL THINGS 
JOB 28:1-11 


Overview: This part of Job’s speech is mostly in- 
terpreted by the Fathers in a philosophic sense: 
the human being, who is at the center of nature, 
is allowed to have a limited perception and 
knowledge of God’s power through observation 
of nature (CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'DAD, JULIAN THE 
ARIAN, JULIAN OF EcLanum). The elements once 


subsisted alone, but when humans were created, 
they understood what usefulness could be gained 
from each aspect of matter with the guidance of 
his reason, concerning farming, building and sail- 
ing (Grecory). As fire takes hold of wood, so 
when seeds are scattered on the earth, they drive 


their roots in it, and thanks to the power that 
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they receive from it, they spring up (IsHo‘Dap). 
At the same time, as usual, the Fathers detect in 
Job’s words prophetic truths and see here clear al- 
lusions to the disbelief of the Jews and the con- 
version of the Gentiles (PHit1p, Grecory). Those 
who are drained of excessive concern for what is 
below, God waters with streams from above 


(Grecory). 


28:1-3 Silver and Gold 


THe Orper oF Nature Snows Gop’s 
Power. Curysostom: He means that if God has 
established an order in the realities of nature, he 
did even more with regard to human realities. 
Indeed, he foresees and takes care of events, and 
nothing comes from him at random. Or, on the 
other hand, [he means] that the whole of realities 
is quite visible but the plans of God are invisible; 
in fact, silver and copper have a place, whereas 
nobody has ever known the “place” of wisdom. 
But God only knows wisdom,’ and he has said to 
mortals that “piety is wisdom,” and knowledge 
means to do good. 

“He has set a place for darkness,” he says; he 
was right in saying “a place,” because darkness 
knows how to give way and fade away [before the 
daylight]. Who drives this obscurity away? From 
where does such beautiful order in such a situa- 
tion come? Then he discusses his power, and then 
his wisdom in order to persuade us that he does 
not want to call God to account. Why darkness, 
he says? Do we really know anything at all? God 
can do anything. He does everything with wis- 
dom. COMMENTARY ON JOB 27.14-28.3.° 


28:4 Far from Human Dwellings 


AN ALLUSION TO Tuose Wuo REFUSED 
Curist’s Grace, PHILIP THE PRIEST: “A 
stream separates from the wandering people 
those who are out of the way and whom the foot 
of the needy has forgotten.” This is what holy 
Job says, a stream of fire separates those who are 


out of the way, that is, who live out of the way of 
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true religion and did not show mercy for the 
needy, that is, for the brothers of Christ, so that 
they are also divided from the society of the 
saints. The needy may also be interpreted as a 
reference to our Savior, who, although he was 
rich, became needy and poor for us.’ So, see in 
his foot his dispensation, and also his assump- 
tion of the man and his entry into the world.... 
Therefore, those who did not accept the dispen- 
sation of his salvation in the gospel were given 
to oblivion, because they did not want to believe 
for the hardness of their heart. So, they are 
called “out of the way,” because they did not 
receive Christ, who is the way. COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book oF Jos 28.” 


28:5 The Qualities of the Earth 


GENERATIVE POWER OF THE EARTH. ISHO'DAD 
oF Merv: “ They have uncovered the earth, from 
which nourishment comes,” through the art of 
agriculture, [the author] says; [humans] produce 
what is necessary for nourishment which the 
earth offers according to the divine precept by 
which it received.® Therefore, as the fire takes 
hold of the wood, so the earth acts in the same 
manner when the seeds are scattered on it; they 
drive their roots in it, and thanks to the power 
that they receive from it, they spring up. This is 
the meaning of the words “underneath it is 


turned up as by fire.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 28.5. 


28:6 Sapphires and Gold 


Tue BEAUTIES oF NATURE, JULIAN THE ARIAN: 
In fact the earth itself generates the so-called pre- 
cious stones and the gold; and they are the glory 
of the kings and the ornament of the women who 
love beauty. And after [Job] has shown that God 
has made many excellent things on the earth, he 
adds new details. COMMENTARY ON JoB 28.6." 


"Cf. Job 28:23. Job 28:28 LXX. *PTS 35:148. See 2 Cor 8:9. *PL 
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28:7-8 A Path Unknown to Birds of Prey 


KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE Is OPEN To HUMAN 
BEINGS. JULIAN OF EcLaNum: Even though they 
sail in the air and reach paths close to heaven, 
they cannot approach those through which 
knowledge is attained. “That path no bird 
knows.” The context of the exposition seems to 
demand that effects and duties follow the knowl- 
edge that he has set out to describe and that he 
assigns parts of it, so that people, with its guid- 
ance, may reach in the hope of their search those 
places that had previously been far removed from 
the access of mortals. And, according to his cus- 
tom, he exaggeratedly says huge deserts are 
reached by people that are far removed from birds 
and other beasts while they are trodden by 
human foot. “The sons of the merchants have not 
trodden it.” While he sets out to show that people 
penetrate the deserts, how can he now deny that 
wildernesses are trodden by the feet of mer- 
chants? Therefore, it seems that here he has 
shown the scarceness of the travelers and has 
denied the frequency of the merchants. “The 
lioness has not passed over it.” No bird or reptile 
or quadruped ever knew those things that reason, 
the examiner and researcher of hidden things, has 


found. EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF Jos 28.7-8.” 


28:9-10a Overturning Rocks and Mountains 


A FORESHADOWING OF CHRIST'S CONVER- 
SION OF THE GENTILES. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
“He stretches out his hand to the flint; he over- 
turns mountains by the roots.” “He stretches out 
his hand to the flint” means he presented the arm 
of his preaching to the hardness of the Gentiles. 
Hence the same blessed Job, forewarned of the his- 
tory of his suffering being destined to be made 
known to the Gentiles, says, “Let these things be 
engraved with an iron pen in a plate of lead or 
hewn in the flint”? However, whom in this place 
do we understand by the “mountains” except the 
powerful ones of this world, who because of 


earthly substance puff themselves up? Concerning 
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JOB 28:1-11 


them the psalmist says, “ Touch the mountains, 
and they shall smoke”; but the mountains are over- 
turned from the roots, because holy church, 
preaching the highest powers of this world, fell 
from their inmost thinking into the adoring of 
almighty God. For “the roots” of the mountains 
are the inmost thoughts of the proud. And “the 
mountains fall from the roots,” because for the 
worshiping of God, the powers of the world are 
laid level with the earth from the lowest thoughts. 
For by a root the hidden thought is rightly 
denoted, because by means of that which is not 
seen, being within, there bursts out what should 
be seen without. Therefore, on the side of good it 
is said by the prophet, “And the remnant that is 
escaped of the house of Judah shall again take root 
downward and bear fruit upward. As though it 
were expressed in plain speech; “Deep down below 
the thought springs up, that up on high the reward 
may be rendered back.” So then, let him say, “He 
stretches out his hand to the flint and overturns 
the mountains from the roots.” While the sacred 
preaching sought the hardness of the Gentiles, it 
entirely frustrated the loftiness of the proud, how- 
ever, because those it empties of earthly thoughts, 
it fills with heavenly gifts. Moreover, those whom 
it drains of interest below, it waters with streams 
from above. It is directly added, “He cuts out 
streams in the rocks,” that is, in the hard hearts of 
the Gentiles he opened the rivers of preaching; as 
it is likewise spoken by the prophet of watering the 
dryness of the Gentiles, “He turns the wilderness 
into a standing water and dry ground into water 
springs.” Moras ON THE Book oF JoB 18.57-58.1 


28:10b-11 Seeing Precious Things 


THE USEFULNESS OF NATURE. JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: “And his eye has seen every precious 
thing.” That is, not only those things that were 
useful but also those that were convenient as an 
ornament, such as clothes from wool, fabrics for 


the rich from the threads of the Persian worms,” 


°CCL 88:75-76. “Job 19:24. “LF 21:358-59*. ?Silkworms. 
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wine from some creeping plants, ointments and 
other remedies from herbs. “The sources of the 
rivers he has probed,” while his curious hand 
explored the stones covered by the waters. “Hid- 
den things he has brought to light”; his reason 
spread the news about the previously unknown 
usefulness of things. In fact, since before human- 
kind the elements subsisted alone, after he was 


created, he understood what usefulness could be 


gained from each of them with the guidance of 
his reason, which lands were suitable for sowing, 
which for plantations that benefit could be 
obtained from a particular plant, which wood was 
useful to build ships that was suitable for build- 
ings. EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF Jos 28.10-11." 
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WISDOM BELONGS TO GOD 
JOB 28:12-28 
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Overview: The final part of Job’s speech is one 
of the most poetic passages in holy Scripture: 

it describes wisdom and its nature using both 
imaginative and philosophical language. Su- 
preme wisdom is to worship God (Cuyrsos- 
tom). Wisdom surpasses majestic earthly beauty 
(Jurian THE Arian), riches, honors and official 
dignity (JULIAN oF Ectanum). Wisdom does not 
reside in this bottomless pit of the ungodly 
mind that longs to be wise in a carnal way yet 
shows itself foolish as to things spiritual 
(Grecory). Even though Christ is here prophet- 
ically presented through a simile, his Wisdom 
is above any simile or figure or type (EPHREM). 
To souls God imparts a kind of weight in order 
that they should not with light motion move 
away from their aim at God, but settle into 

him with immoveable weightiness of steadfast 
faith (GreGory). 


28:12-14 Where Is Wisdom Found? 


Wispom Cannot Be Founp 1n WorRLDLY 
Hearts. GREGORY THE Great: “And it is not 
found in the land of those that live sweetly.” 
What is denoted in this passage by the title of 
the “land,” except the soul of man? Concerning 
which the psalmist says, “My soul thirsts after 
you, as a land without water.”’ But this wisdom 
cannot “be found in the land of those that live 
sweetly,” because the person who is still fed with 
the pleasures of this life is severed from the per- 
ception of eternal Wisdom. For if he were truly 
wise-minded, being banished from the interior 
delights, he would mourn over that blind estate 
of his exile into which he has fallen. Thus 
Solomon says, “He that adds knowledge, adds 
pain also.”” For the more a person begins to 
know what he has lost, the more he begins to 
bewail the sentence of his corruption that he has 
received. For he sees how he has fallen and how 
that from the joys of paradise he has come to the 
woes of present life, from the company of the 
angels to caring for necessities. He considers in 


what a number of perils he now lies prostrate, 
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who before without peril disdained to stand. He 
bewails the exile that being accursed he under- 
goes. He sighs after the state of heavenly glory 
that he might be enjoying in security, if he had 
not had a mind to commit sin.... “The bottom- 
less pit says, ‘It is not with me.” What does he 
call the “bottomless pit?” The hearts of people 
who by their fall are now floating in darkness 
and the murkiness of double dealing. Wisdom 
does not reside in this “bottomless pit.” In this 
way the wicked mind, while it longs to be wise 
in a carnal way, shows itself foolish as to things 
spiritual. Which same “bottomless pit” declares 
that his Wisdom “is not with” it; because the 
wicked mind, while it longs to be wise in a car- 
nal way, shows itself foolish as to things spiri- 
tual. Paul testifies, “The wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.” Thus, so much the more 
completely is everyone rendered foolish within, 
as he endeavors to appear wise outside.... 
“And the sea says, ‘It is not with me.” For what 
is there denoted by the name of the sea except 
the bitter disquietude of worldly minds, which 
while they fall foul of one another in enmities 
by turns, dash themselves together like encoun- 
tering waves? The life of worldly persons is 
rightly called “a sea,” because, while it is agitated 
by the tempestuous stirrings of actions, it is 
parted from the tranquility and steadfastness 
of interior Wisdom. The opposite of this 
condition was well said by the prophet, “Upon 
whom shall my spirit rest but upon him who is 
humble and quiet and who trembles at my 
words?”? Morats ON THE Book oF Jos 18.66-68." 


28:15-17 It Cannot Be Purchased 


Tue INCOMPARABLE NATURE OF WISDOM. 
Jurian THE ARIAN: None of the most beautiful 
or most precious things on the earth can be com- 
pared with wisdom. Not even the great deep, or 
the heaped-up seas of the ocean or the glory itself 


of the earth can circumscribe it.... Wisdom sur- 


"See Ps 63:1 (62:1 LXX). *Eccles 1:18. *Is 66:2. *LF 21:366-69**. 
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passes completely all these things. COMMENTARY 
ON JOB 28.14-19.” 


28:18-19 Wisdom’s Price Above Pearls 


EXCELLENCE OF WISDOM. JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“The highest and loftier things are not worthy of 
mention in comparison with it.” He shows that 
not only amassed riches but also the heights of 
honors and the highest peaks of official dignity 
become worthless in comparison with it. “Wis- 
dom is drawn from what is hidden.” Since he had 
depreciated all the things that delight the eyes, or 
entice the other senses or deceive the minds, in 
comparison with the honor of wisdom, he also 
avenges [wisdom] from that offense, in order that 
it may not appear to be open to everybody, that is, 
it may not be accused of dwelling in the desires 
and the actions of the crowd. EXPOSITION ON 
THE Book oF Jos 28.18.° 


28:20-21 Where Does Wisdom Originate? 


AN ALLUSION To CHRIST. EPHREM THE SYR- 
1AN: These words suggest that even though 
Christ is presented through a simile, he is, how- 
ever, above any simile or figure or type and is by 
no means comparable to the saints. He is said to 
be similar to the hidden and superior powers, but 
it is well known that they cannot even direct 


their looks to him. COMMENTARY ON Jos 28.21.” 


28:22 We Have Heard a Rumor of It 


Tur Uncopty Have a Rumor OF THE FEAR 
oF Gop, Puiip THE Prigst: “Perdition and 
Death say,‘ We have heard a rumor of it with our 
ears.” The devil can be called with both these 
names, as well as he can be defined as death, so 
that his bodyguards are named “perdition.” 
Therefore, they said that they heard a rumor 
about the eminence of the fear of God; indeed, 
they cannot deny that they heard it, as they per- 
ceived it to be present in the goodness of nature, 


but because of the evil of their disobedience, they 
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refused to receive it. COMMENTARY ON THE Book 
8 
OF Jos 28. 


28:23-26 God Sees Everything 


Gop RESTRAINED THE EvILs oF Our Li1GHuT- 
NESS. GREGORY THE Great: For God's “look- 
ing” is the renewing to his grace the things that 
were lost and undone. Hence it is written, “A 
king that sits in the throne of judgment scatters 
away all evil with his eyes.” For by his very glance 
he restrains the evils of our lightness and imparts 
the great value of maturity. Hence it is further 
added, “When he gave to the wind its weight.” In 
the holy Scripture, by the rapidity and subtlety of 
the winds, souls used to be denoted, as it is spo- 
ken by the psalmist of God, “Who walks above 
the wings of the winds,”! that is, “who passes 
above the virtues of souls.” Accordingly “He 
made the weight for the winds,” in that while 
Wisdom from above fills souls, it renders them 
weighty with imparted maturity. This is not the 
same weightiness of which it is said, “You chil- 
dren of men, how long with a heavy heart.”!! For 
it is one thing to be weighty in relation to good 
counsel and another to be weighed down in rela- 
tion to sin. It is one thing to be weighty by faith- 
fulness, another to be weighty by wrongdoing. 
For this latter weightiness has the weight of bur- 
den, the other weight of merit. Therefore, souls 
receive weight that they should not from this day 
forward with light motion move away from their 
aim at God, but be made to settle into him with 
immoveable weightiness of constancy. MoraLs 
ON THE Book OF JoB 19.7-8.7 


28:27-28 Fear of the Lord Is Wisdom 


Wıspom Is Tro Worsuip Gop. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Nothing has more value than that art, nothing is 
more powerful than that wisdom. “The fear of 
the Lord, that is the beginning of wisdom, and all 


PTS 14:173. °CCL 88:77. 7ESOO 2:12. *PL 26:702. ° Prov 20:8. 
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those who practice it have good understanding,””’ about events. Do not believe that you may find a 
That is the greatest of all goods. Supreme wis- different wisdom. COMMENTARY ON Jos 28.28." 
dom is to worship God, not to take trouble to 


make useless notices, and especially to enquire BProv 1:7. “PTS 35:148. 
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JOB RECALLS HIS FORMER PROSPERITY 
JOB 29:1-25 


Overview: At Job 29, Job begins a new speech, 
which is not intended as a direct reply to his 
friends and is usually defined as a soliloquy. It ex- 
tends from Job 29 to Job 31 and represents, in a 
sense, the definitive sum of his reflections and 
opinions on his present condition. The section 
included in Job 29 appears to be a meditation that 
Job makes on the loss of his past glory. However, 
the Fathers do not interpret Job’s words as a mere 
lamentation and longing for a former happiness 
that has now disappeared but as a proof of his pi- 
ety, as an acknowledgment of divine Providence 
(CHrysostom), as an exhortation to goodness 
and benevolence (Gregory) and as clear demon- 
stration of Job’s unblemished nature (Curysos- 
TOM, EpHREM, ISHO‘DAD, JULIAN THE ARIAN). The 
gate of the city refers to good actions by which 
the soul enters the heavenly company, while the 
gates of death refer to bad actions that drag the 
soul to destruction (GrREGory). 

Prophetic truths are also found in Job’s words 
(Grecory, Curysostom). In the early rain he 
bestowed on his elect the knowledge of the law, 
but with the incarnation he would give “the latter 
rain” that waters the mouth of all who hear. The 
brightness of the Lord’s countenance does not 


appear to sinners (GREGORY). 


29:1-2 Oh, That I Was As Before 


RECALL oF Past GLory. Curysostom: What 
do the words “he adds at the beginning of his 
speech” mean? It is not that he completes his 


speeches, but he comes back to his starting point, 


without allowing his adversaries to interrupt him 
or to begin new arguments. What does he say? I 
would like to live one month of my old happiness 
in order to shut your mouth and to show you who 
I was. 

“One month comparable to a month of my 
past days.” He calls for nothing extraordinary, 
only to live his past happiness for thirty days and 
to enjoy that prosperity with which nobody can 
provide him anymore. Then he describes it 
through his words. In fact, since it was impossible 
now [to live his past happiness], he shows it 
through his words and says what he did and how 
he lived before. See the piety of the man: he 
attributes everything to God. In fact, it is impos- 
sible that a person deprived of divine help may 


ever stand. COMMENTARY ON JOB 29.2A.! 
29:3-5 Walking by God’s Light 


A REFERENCE TO Gop’s PROVIDENCE, CHRY- 
sostom: If he actually searched for his former 
happiness, that was in order to show the provi- 
dence of God; this is clear when he says, “In the 
days when God watched over me.”* Then he gives 
evidence of this godly watch. “When his lamp,” 
he says, “shone over my head.” This means, you 
will make the light of my lamp shine, because a 
lamp is really necessary, if the present darkness is 
deep, if the difficulties of my situation are seri- 
ous, as well as the assaults of physical suffering, 


and the plots of the wicked and the fights and 


IPTS 35:149. “Job 29:2. 


attacks of cruel demons. All this shows that “by 
his light I walked through darkness.” You see that 
darkness invades everything and that “light 
shines through darkness.” But, as natural dark- 
ness is useful to have rest, it is not useful because 
of its own nature but thanks to the wisdom of 
God, who has created everything. COMMENTARY 
on JoB 29.2A-5.' 


29:6-7 Milk and Oil 


THE GATE OF THE CITY. GREGORY THE GREAT: 
It was the custom of the ancients that the elders 
should sit together in the gates and judge the 
cases of those entering in, so that the people of 
the city might be more peaceful. Now we in re- 
vering the sacred history hold it certain that this 
blessed Job did everything for the sake of the ob- 
servance of just dealing. We are led further to in- 
vestigate the mystery of the allegory. 

What then is denoted by “the gate of the city”? 
It refers to every good action by which the soul 
enters into the company of the heavenly kingdom. 
Hence the prophet says, “You, who lifted me up 
from the gates of death, that I may declare all 
your praises in the gates of the daughter of 
Zion.” For “the gates of death” are bad actions 
that drag to destruction. But because Zion is the 
word for a viewing, “the gates of Zion” we inter- 
pret as good actions by which we enter into the 
country above, that we may view the glory of our 
King. Morats ON THE Book oF Jos 19.25.° 


29:8-9 Respected by All 


A FIGURE oF THE Hoty CHURCH. GREGORY 
THE Great: Thus now “the young men see holy 
church and hide themselves, and the old men rise 
up and stand,” because the youth fear its mighty 
righteousness, and the elderly magnify it. Those 
empty of mind flee. The serious and perfect do 
homage to [the church] by rising up in response 
to the merits of its life. By this discipline the ma- 
ture come to love and the immature to judgment. 


And so “the young men see her and hide them- 
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selves,” because they are afraid to be detected in 
their hidden courses of conduct. But “the elders 
rise up and stand,” because all the perfect ones 
make it appear by humility how they have gained 
ground in good practice. But because he describes 
all this of his own people, let him further describe 
how he is feared by foreign people. ... Who else 
in this place can be understood as [foreign] 
nobles or princes but those who promote way- 
ward teaching? About them it is said by the 
psalmist, “Strife was poured out upon their 
princes, and they led them aside in the pathless 
place and not in the way.” For these identical per- 
sons, while they are not afraid to interpret the 
dispensation of God in a wrong sense, assuredly 
draw the common herds subject to them not into 
that way that is “Christ” but into “a pathless 
place,” over whom “strife is also rightly said to be 
poured out,” because by their statements they 
mutually contradict themselves. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF JoB 19.26-27." 


29:10-12 Princes Hushed 


Jos’s Goop Reputation, Curysostom: In 
order to explain why they proclaimed him to be 
blessed, he mentions his good works. “I have 
saved,” he says, “the poor from the hand of the 
powerful,” but it is after attributing to God the 
merit of protecting and watching him that “he is 
glorified in the Lord.”? Commentary ON Jos 


29.10-12.° 
29:13 Blessed by the Wretched 


NATURE OF THE BLESSINGS, EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: “The blessing of the one about to die will 
come upon me,’ that is, the blessings of the poor, 
who, being without a coat, was about to die, will 
come upon me, as I provided him with a garment. 


In a different sense, you may suggest that the per- 


Jn 1:5. *PTS 35:149-50. *Ps 9:13-14 (9:14-15 LXX). SLF 21:416**. 
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son about to die is he who is dead to the world 
and its wealth; when the world is dead together 
with the things that are in it, the one who said, 
“Whoever lost his soul for me will find it” will 
come to him. The blessing of this poor, Job says, 


will come upon me. COMMENTARY ON JoB 29.13.11 


29:14 Clothed with Righteousness 


Jos Was a RicuTeous JupGE Like Moses. 
Curysostom: “I put on righteousness,” he says. 
There are people who occupy higher positions 
than others but who often commit injustice. But 
this is not the case with Job, because he con- 
stantly lived in the greatest righteousness. So, 
when with regard to God you hear that “he is 
clothed with righteousness,” do not believe that 
real garments clothe incorporeal beings. Job did 
not wear that kind of garment either. “And I 
clothed myself with judgment like a double man- 
tle.” That was my elegance. To be sure, others are 
unhappy with that activity; they find it unpleas- 
ant and heavy. But I did not, he says. As one is 
proud of a double mantle, so I was constantly glo- 
rified ...in that activity. But who appointed him 
to be a judge? He became one by himself, thanks 
to his virtue, like Moses. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
29.13-18. 


29:15-17 Eyes to the Blind 


A Figure OF THE APOSTLES. CHRYSOSTOM: 
See how these miracles are worthy of the apos- 
tles. Job was not able to give sight back to them, 
because that charisma did not yet exist, but he 
provided them with light, even though they 
remained blind, whereas now we even make blind 
those who are able to see. He did not say, I 
employed my servants to do that, but I, he says, 
corrected the errors of nature, not only the errors 
that derived from the action of people but also 
those coming from nature itself. COMMENTARY 


ON Jos 29.13-18.”” 


29:18-19 Roots Spread to the Waters 
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Jos’s PERFECTION, IsHo'DAD oF Merv: The 
words “I shall be perfected like the reeds,” that is, 
I will end my days [by becoming full] of riches, by 
germinating and growing like the palm tree and 
the reeds and the [vegetables] planted along the 
edge of water. Henana!® says, “As the reeds spring 
up and reach a great height in a short time, so I 
shall be completed and perfected.” COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 29.18." 


29:20 My Glory Was Fresh with Me 


Gop’s JUDGMENT. JULIAN THE ARIAN: “My 
glory was fresh with me,” that is, contrary to my 
expectations, this is what happened to me. In- 
stead of lasting, I became ephemeral; instead of 
being happy, I became wretched, according to the 
judgment of God. “And my bow will travel in his 
hand.” My means of defense was with God. If we 
used a hyperbaton,”* that is, “his bow will travel 
in my hand,” the meaning would be, all his wrath 
will move toward me. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


29.20.” 


29:21-24 People Listened to Job’s Counsel 


A METAPHOR OF CHRIST AND THE Hoty 
CHURCH. GREGORY THE GREAT: For this awe of 
those under him we unquestionably believe to 
have been directed toward blessed Job. But, as we 
have already often said, holy church, being driven 
to extremities by the inflictions of heretics or car- 
nal persons, remembers the times past, in which 
all that is spoken by it is listened to with fear by 
the faithful. Lamenting the evilness of its adver- 
saries, [the church] says, “They listened to me, 
and waited and kept silence for my counsel.” It is 


as though it expressed itself in plain speech, “Not 


MESOO 2:12. "PTS 35:152. “See Acts 5:12, “See Jn 9:39. "PTS 
35:152-53. ‘Henana (about 545-610), a significant figure in Syriac 
literature, wrote many exegetical works on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The majority of his writings are now lost, and only fragments 
are preserved in the works of Isho'dad and other later Syriac authors. 
CSCO 229:255. A rhetorical figure employed to invert the ele- 
ments of a sentence. PTS 14:180. 


like these evil and swollen ones, who while they 
refuse to admit the words of truth, do it as if in 
teaching they could forestall the sentences of my 
preaching.” These disciples now “intent upon its 
counsel keep silence,” because its words they dare 
not impugn but take on faith. For they may be 
able to profit by these same words; they hear 
them, doubtless not with a view to judge them 
but to follow them. Of them it is rightly added, 
“To my words they did not dare to add anything.” 
The wayward teachers, free of all check, are in 
their freedom the most mischievous. They “dare 
to add something to the words [of Scripture].” 
They busy themselves as if to correct the right- 
ness of [the church’s] preaching. Concerning the 
good hearers, Job adds: “And my word dropped 
upon them.” By this dropping of word, what else 
is understood but the gauge of holy preaching? 
Thus it is required that the boon of exhortation is 
bestowed to each according to the capacity of his 
parts.... 

“They waited for me as for the rain; they 
opened their mouths as for the latter rain.” Of 
this “latter rain” it is elsewhere written, “I will 
give you rain, both the early and the latter rain” 
For he “gave the early rain,” because in the former 
period he bestowed on his elect the knowledge of 
the law. He “gave the latter rain,” because he 
caused the mystery of his incarnation to be 
preached in the last days. In this same mystery, 
holy church does not cease to tell it forth day by 
day. It waters the mouth of its hearers’ hearts as it 
were by “the latter rain.”... 
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“If I laughed on them, they did not believe it; 
and the light of my countenance did not fall on 
the earth.” These words agree perfectly with the 
words of our Redeemer in the last part of the sen- 
tence where it is said, “And the light of my coun- 
tenance did not fall on the earth.” For what is 
styled “the ground” but the sinner? He is the 
same one to whom it was said earlier, “Earth you 
are, and to earth you shall return.””! So “the light 
of the Lord’s countenance does not fall to the 
earth,” because the brightness of his vision does 
not appear to sinners. Thus it is written, “Let the 
ungodly man be removed away that he may not 
see the glory of God.” For light would, as it 
were, fall upon the earth, if when he comes in the 
last judgment, he manifests the brightness of his 
majesty to sinners. MorALs ON THE Book oF JoB 
20.2-9. 


29:25 I Chose Their Way 


Jos’s COMFORTING GOVERNANCE, JULIAN THE 
Arian: This is what he means: I inquired into 
actions, corrected them as a chief and dealt with 
them like the best of governors. Therefore, 
through me authority was pleasing to them, as if 
a comforter was alleviating their sufferings. Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 29.25.74 
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NOW HONOR IS TURNED 
INTO HUMILIATION 
JOB 30:1-13 


Overview: The second part of Job’s soliloquy is 
more focused on the inward aspect of his suffer- 
ings. The Fathers emphasize how Job is vexed by 
unworthy detractors and consequently suffers 

( JULIAN of ECLANUM, JULIAN THE ARIAN, ISHO'DAD, 
Curysostom)., Job’s affliction is also a symbol and 
a figure of the church in the time of its tribulations 
being spat upon, insulted and bridled (Grecory). 
The righteous are most hurt when mocked by those 
who reproach them for evil actions they them- 


selves have committed (CHrysostom, GREGORY). 


30:1 They Jeer at Me 


Jos’s Former AUTHORITY AND PRESENT 
Misery. JULIAN OF EcLtanum: “But now they 
make sport of me, those who are younger than I.” 


These words testify to the authority, power and 


grace that, as he has asserted, he used to own in 
his previous days. The more favorable his state of 
former happiness had been, the more bitter now 
it makes his feeling of pain after turning into mis- 
fortune. 

“Whose fathers I would have disdained to set 
with the dogs of my flock.” He now refers to an 
evidence of extreme poverty, through which also 
the vileness of his condition appears, not only the 
fact that he lives on charity but also that he is 
appointed to take care of the food of dogs. Expo- 
SITION ON THE Book oF Jos 30.1." 


30:2-4 They Lack Vigor 


NATURE OF Jos’s DETRACTORS, JULIAN THE 


*CCL 88:81. 


Arian: Without intelligence, strength is ruin 
rather than advantage. And death is over them, 
because they are useless; neither hunger nor their 
solicitude causes their soul to become sane again. 
They are so inept that, because of their foolish- 
ness, they cannot defend themselves but can only 
devour the result of their useless vanity and the 
reciprocal pains of their worthlessness. COMMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 30.2-4.° 


30:5-8 They Live in the Ground 


THEIR ABSOLUTE INEPTITUDE, ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: The words “under the rocks and the 
thorny bushes,” that is, those, who are on the 
prowl in the mountains and the deserts, live on 
the fruits of thorny bushes because of their desti- 
tution. COMMENTARY ON JoB 30.6-7.° 


30:9-11 They Mock Me 


Tue Cuurcu In Irs TIME oF AFFLICTION, 
GREGORY THE Great: By these same words 

the time of holy church is set forth, when it is 
openly derided by the lost; when the wicked 
are gaining ground, faith becomes a reproach. 
Truth becomes a ground of accusation. So much 
the more contemptible shall each individual be 
in proportion to his righteousness. The worse 
object of abhorrence, the more worthy object 
of praise. Therefore the holy church of the elect 
in the time of calamity “becomes a proverb” to 
the wicked. ... “They abhor me, they flee away 
from me; they do not hesitate to spit at my 
face.” All the wicked “flee away” from holy 
church, not by the paces of footsteps but by the 
characters of their practices. They fly far not 

in place but desert, whereas, pride gaining 
ground, they condemn the church with open 
upbraiding. For “to spit at his face” implies not 
only to speak evil of the good in their absence 
but also to openly defy the just in their pres- 
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ence. And these then while the wicked by 
openly deriding put them down, they let out 
insults upon them in loose words, like streams 
of spittle running down.... 

“He has opened his quiver and afflicted me.” 
What is denoted by the “quiver” of God but 
secret counsel? Now the Lord casts the arrow 
from the quiver, when from his secret counsel he 
sends forth an open sentence. Any one can suffer, 
but the cause of the suffering is obscure. After the 
scourge, amendment of life follows and the actual 
power of counsel is itself disclosed as well. So the 
quiver shut is hidden counsel. But we are chas- 
tised by an open quiver when by that which fol- 
lows after the scourge, we see with what counsel 
we are stricken.... 

“And he put a bridle into my mouth.” There- 
fore because holy church, who ever gives forth 
its words in a spirit of charity, let it say, “He has 
put a bridle into my mouth.” It is as though he 
confessed openly, saying, “Because in some I did 
not see any progress from preaching, I refrained 
assault that through the events of life they 
might be taught with patience. With words of 
preaching only they would never consent to 
receive counsel.” But this grieves us especially in 
troubles that occur with kinfolk, where we have 
trusted them with love. Moras ON THE Book 
oF JOB 20.44-47." 


30:12-13 The Rabble Rise 


Jos’s Maın AFFLICTION, CHRYSOSTOM: You 
see what especially afflicts him is to be mocked by 
those who reproach him for the evil actions that 
they commit. Some “thieves,” he says, some 
wicked, some criminals, some robbers have made 
us the subject of their proposals and conversa- 


tions. COMMENTARY ON JOB 30.12A-13.° 
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JOB’S PRESENT 
JOB 30: 


AFFLICTIONS 
14-31 


Overview: The Fathers note how Job’s condition 
would be virtually unbearable for any human be- 
ing. He is subject to intense physical and psycho- 
logical pain but has no comfort from any friend 


or relative (JULIAN OF ECLANUM, JULIAN THE 


ARIAN, GREGORY, CHrysostom). His welfare has 
disappeared—not his life—which was placed in 
the comforts of his home and bodily safety 
(Jurian oF Ecranum). He feels pain in every limb 
(JULIAN THE ARIAN). 


His present affliction is a foreshadowing of 
Christ’s passion and a figure of the future salva- 
tion through the grace of the Redeemer (EPHREM, 
Grecory). Job prefigures Emmanuel who, even 
though he was God, was thoughtlessly consid- 
ered to be unworthy when clothed with flesh 
(Epurem). The Lord does not destroy those who 
sin if by striking he reforms them from sin. The 
compassionate give something even to one who 
does not give thought to compassion. The faithful 
who look for good but receive evil hope, by the 
hidden grace of recompense, to already be admit- 
ted to the joys of the angels however long they are 
exposed to persecution (GreGory). 


30:14-15 Times of Terrors 


No Comrort Lert, JULIAN oF Ectanum: After 
those things that used to or could move my affec- 
tions in themselves have dispersed, that is, after I 
have been deprived of both comforts and occupa- 
tions, I know that no hope is left for me through 
which I may be supported. “And my welfare has 
passed like clouds.” He said that his welfare has 
passed—not his life—which was placed in the 
comforts of his home and in his body for his 
safety. EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 30.15." 


30:16-17 Days of Affliction 


SPIRITUAL AND PHuysIcaL DISCOMFORT, 
Jurian THE ARIAN: After I swiftly passed like a 
cloud, I became familiar to the evildoers, and for 
this reason they took courage and rebelled against 
me. Consequently I will unload all my reflections 
on myself and my days of affliction, and I will feel 
pain at night, not in one limb but everywhere, as 
when sinews are disjointed from their natural 


connections. COMMENTARY ON JoB 30.16-17.7 


30:18-20 Like Dust and Ashes 


A PARALLEL WITH CHRIST, EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: “I have become like dust and ashes,” that is, I 


have been rendered contemptible to them as if I 
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were dust, and I appear to be similar to vile mud. 
Emmanuel too, even though he was God, was 
thoughtlessly considered to be unworthy when he 
was clothed with flesh, so that the impure Jews 
said, “Even though you are a man, you make 
yourself God.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 30.19.” 


30:21-22 Cruelty and Persecution 


HELPLESSNESS IN SUFFERING, JULIAN THE 
Arian: “You attacked me without mercy.” He 
attributes to God his affliction, as if he finally 
accepted that, and he says that his pains are 
beyond his human power. “You have scourged me 
with a strong hand. And you have put me to grief, 
and have cast me away from safety.” You tor- 
mented me with great power; as in nature you 
made everything according to humid and dry 
essence, so you made me according to your will, 
in order that I might suffer as much as possible. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 30.21-22." 


30:23-24 Brought to Death 


SALVATION FROM DEATH. GREGORY THE 
Great: It is said, “I know that you will bring me 
to death, and to the house appointed for all liv- 
ing.”... Before the grace of the Redeemer even 
the just were carried to the caverns of hell. For 
the mere entering of “hell” is itself called “the 
house of all living,” because no one came there 
who before the advent of the Mediator did not 
enter by the simple constitution of his own state 
of corruption. No one came there who did not go 
on to the death of the flesh, by the steps of that 
same corruption belonging to him. ... The same 
judgment pertains to the accents of the holy 
church in which there are weak persons who hold 
the faith to the extent of the word of the lips but 
contrary to the precepts of faith act the slave to 
their desires. For [the church] says, “I know that 
you will deliver me to death, where the house 


appointed for all living is.” For because it sees 
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multitudes in it devoted to pleasures and already 
foresees their destruction, [the church] reflects 
that in the course of the present life they serve 
their desires indeed, yet all are brought to the 
house of death who in the same way live carnally. 
But there are some who are brought down into 
the pit of their gratifications, yet by the tears of 
repentance quickly recover the foot from below. 
For them the strokes of smiting from above cut 
rather for instruction than destruction. 

“However you do not put forth your hand for 
their destruction; and if they are brought to the 
ground, you will save them.” So, while speaking 
of himself in arguing, [Job] subjoins cases 
applying to others, and he shows how many he 
represents in the person of himself. Accordingly, 
the Lord “does not put forth his hand for the 
destruction” of those who sin if by striking he 
reforms from sins. “He saves those that are fall- 
ing to the ground” when those falling into trans- 
gression are brought to health of the body 
through their wounds. Being brought low out- 
wardly, they arise inwardly. Those who lie pros- 
trate in body are brought back to inward 
standing, while those who are standing out- 
wardly are brought low in soul. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 20.66-67.” 


30:25-26 Evil Comes Rather Than Good 


Tuer RIGHTEOUS SUFFER PERSECUTION. 
GREGORY THE Great: With almighty God 
greater sometimes is the gift of the mind than of 
the [outward] benefit. For this reason the holy 
man says: “One day I wept for him who was in 
trouble, and my soul had compassion on the poor 
man.” For in bestowing outward things, he 
granted an object apart from himself. But one 
who bestows upon his neighbor weeping and 
compassion gives him something even from his 
very self. On this account we say that compassion 


is more than the gift. One who is compassionate 


gives something even to the one who does not 
give thought to compassion. One who feels true 
compassion never withholds that which he deems 
to be necessary for his neighbor.... 

“But when I looked for good, evil came; and 
when I waited for light, darkness came.” For the 
faithful person who “looks for good” but receives 
evil, “waits for light” and meets with darkness, 
because by the grace of recompense one hopes to 
now already be admitted to the joys of the angels. 
Yet being delayed for a longer time here below, 
one is exposed to the hands of those that perse- 
cute. And he who expects to enjoy as quickly as 
possible the recompensing of the eternal light is 
still forced to suffer here the darkness of his per- 
secutors. The same ills of those persecuting them 
would grieve them the less if they arose from 
unbelievers and adversaries. But they torture the 
mind of the elect the worse in equal proportion to 
those from which they proceed, upon whom they 
were promising good, MORALS ON THE Book OF 
Jos 20.70-72.° 


30:27-31 I Cry for Help 


AFFLICTIONS OBLIGE JoB TO Cry FOR HELP. 
Curysostom: The excess of misfortunes that 
have befallen him force him to groan and to wail. 
Even if I wanted it, I could not stay silent, he 
says. “I stand up in the assembly and cry for help” 
without being ashamed before any of those 
present and without blushing before the multi- 
tude of the assembly. This attitude is due to the 
greatness of his misfortunes. I have fallen, he 
says, into the animal condition of birds. I have 
not recognized my real nature anymore; my situa- 
tion is not better than theirs. COMMENTARY ON 


Jos 30.26-209." 
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Jos 31:1-40 


JOB DECLARES THAT 
HIS CONDUCT IS BLAMELESS 
JOB 31:1-40 


Overview: Job 31 constitutes the final part of appears as a template of all those values and vir- 
Job's soliloquy, in which he openly declares his tues that will be asserted in the Gospels and the 
mercifulness, devotion and love. The Fathers preaching of Christ ( Jurian or EcLanum, PHILIP, 
clearly see in Job’s sincere words a figure anda CHRYSOSTOM, GREGORY, JULIAN THE ARIAN, 
foreshadowing of the Christian life and piety. Job EPHREM, IsHo'paD). 
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In this final soliloquy Job seeks humbly to 
describe his moral qualities, fifteen in all, like a 
fully matured man ascending the steps of the 
Lord (Puiuip). If amendment follows judgment, it 
is the discipline of a father, not the wrath of a 
judge (Grecory). Job had made a covenant with 
his eyes not even to glance toward inordinate 
desire (CHrysostom). While no one can be with- 
out occasional sins that pollute the soul, one can 
be without crimes that slay the soul. Upon seeing 
one who is a sharer of your own nature lacking 
life’s necessities, let pity sustain humility and 
humility sustain pity (Grecory). The just do not 
delay to satisfy the desire of the needy but donate 
without the slightest hesitation (JULIAN OF 
EcLANUM). 


31:1-2 A Covenant with My Eyes 


Jos Dectares His CHASTITY, JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: Deep affect is tightly united with this 
verse. Not even at the time, he says, when the 
sweetness of the harp softened my ears did I 
allow any lustful feeling to dwell in my heart, 
even though the sounds tuned with art affected 
the senses. “I have made a covenant with my 
eyes.” After the search for justice and the feeling 
of mercifulness, he places the virtue of chastity in 
the highest position. ExposiTION ON THE Book 
OF JOB 31.1." 


31:3-4 Calamity Falls on the Wicked 


VIRTUE WITH THE GUIDANCE OF Gop, PHILIP 
THE Priest: From this point to the end, [Job] 
describes his justice, and especially his merciful- 
ness and virtues, which he enumerates to fifteen 
all in all, like a fully matured man, who, after 
organizing his progress in his heart, through dif- 
ferent steps finally reaches the house of the Lord 
by his ascension. I, he says, have decided and 
decreed, through the guidance of his looks, that 
nothing impure or obscene and no pleasure of 
lust might ever slip into my thoughts. COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE Book oF JoB 31.7 
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31:5 Falsehood and Deceit 


Lust anno Deceit Are EQUALLY ExTRANE- 
ous To Jos, Curysostom: Nobody can say, 
Job says, either that I was hankering after 
pleasures, luxuries and that kind of lustful life, 
or, on the other hand, that by becoming too 
hard and austere in my heart I finally fell into 
those vices that are contrary to that sort of life, 
that is, the vices of malice and deceit. No! I kept 
away from both of those two vices! COMMEN- 


TARY ON JOB 31.1-5.° 


31:6-8 Weighed in a Just Balance 


Jos’s IRREPROACHABLE CONDUCT., CHrysos- 
tom: There is in my way of life, even in its details, 
as much exactness as in the arm [of a balance]. I 
have not overlooked the smallest detail. For this, I 
do not appeal to the testimony of a mortal, who 
may want to please and ignores many things, but 
to the testimony of God, who accurately knows all 
that is hidden and to whom nothing can escape. 
“The Lord,” he says, “knows my innocence, if my 
foot has turned aside out of the way or if my heart 
has followed my eye.” Is this a further detail? Yes, 
truly, it was important at that time as well as now. 
It is important, in fact, to overturn inordinate 
desires, and it is not less important, after receiving 
those desires, not to satisfy them. And proceeding 
further, he states something that is even more 
important, that is, that not even his eyes have ever 
accepted anything of that kind. ComMENTARY ON 
Jos 31.6a-7." 


31:9-10 Not Enticed 


A Figure oF Curist’s Mora.irty, Curysos- 
Tom: He did not say, my eyes, but, my heart; I 
never allowed, he says, my thoughts to become 
corrupted, or my body either. This is exactly 
what Christ says: “He who has cast his glance 
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upon a woman to desire her has already commit- 
ted adultery in his heart.”” COMMENTARY ON JOB 
31.8-10.° 


31:11-12 A Grievous Crime 


Jos’s CONDEMNATION OF LUST. GREGORY THE 
Great: “For this is a heinous crime and the 
greatest iniquity. For it is a fire that consumes to 
destruction and that roots out all increase.” There 
is this difference between “sin” and “crime.” All 
crime is sin, but not all sin is crime. And in this 
life there are numbers without crime, but no one 
can be without sins. And hence the holy preacher, 
when he was describing a person worthy of the 
grace of priesthood, never said, “If any is without 
sin,” but “if any is without crime.” Who can be 
without sin, when John says, “If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is 
not in us?” In this same distinction of sins and 
crimes, it deserves to be considered that occa- 
sional sins pollute the soul, while crimes slay it. 
Hence, blessed Job in characterizing the crime of 
lust says, “It is a fire that consumes to destruc- 
tion.” In this way, the heinousness of this atrocity 
not only stains to the length of defilement but 
also devours to the extent of destruction. And 
howsoever many other good deeds there may be, 
if the enormity of lust is not washed out, they are 
overwhelmed by the immensity of this crime. He 
added going on, “and rooting out all offspring,” 
for “the offspring” of the soul are good practices. 
The soul, nevertheless, if the right order is being 
reversed, then the flesh exercises dominion over 
it, and all the things that are put forth well are 
consumed by the fire of lust. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF JoB 21.19.” 


31:13-15 All Created Equal Before Birth 


THE VIRTUE OF MODERATION, JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: After describing his virtues of justice, 
mercifulness and chastity, he adds now a new 
one, that is, the virtue of moderation. Indeed, he 


does not defend himself against the complaints of 


his servants with the authority of a landlord but 
by satisfying the reasons of righteousness. Expo- 
SITION ON THE Book OF JoB 3112-13,” 


31:16-18 Caring for Orphans and Widows 


A FORESHADOWING OF CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
Jurian oF Ectanum: “If I have withheld any- 
thing that the poor desired.” In order that it 
might not appear that by humanely treating his 
servants, he did not practice a real liberality but 
only took care of his property, he says that he 
tended the hand of mercy and benevolence to 
strangers as well. In a different sense, one who 
does not wait to satisfy the desire of the needy 
donates without the slightest hesitation. “Or if I 
have caused the eyes of the widow to fail.” The 
caring affection of the merciful offers everything, 
because he thinks that everything must be asked 
of him. ExposiTIoNn ON THE Book oF JoB 31.16." 


31:19-20 Caring for the Poor 


HUMILITY AND Pity LINKED. GREGORY THE 
Great: Because he did not despise the poor, he 
displayed the virtue of humility; and he covered 
him out of pity. For these two virtues ought to be 
so linked together as to be even supported by 
reciprocal practice; that so neither humility, when 
it reverences a fellow creature, should abandon 
the grace of free giving, nor pity, when it gives, be 
made to swell high. Thus toward the need of a fel- 
low creature, let pity sustain humility, humility 
sustain pity, so that when you see one who is a 
sharer of your own nature lacking the necessaries 
of life, you should neither through pitilessness 
cease to cover him nor from pride cease to rever- 
ence him whom you do cover. For there are per- 
sons who, the moment they are entreated for 
necessaries by their brothers in need, afterwards 
intending to bestow gifts on them, first let loose 


words of insult against them. These persons, 
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though in things they execute the office of pity, 
yet in words lose the grace of humility, so that for 
the most part it seems they are now paying satis- 
faction for an injury inflicted when after abuse 
they bestow gifts. Nor is it a thing of high prac- 
tice that they give the things that are begged for, 
because of the very boon of their giving they 
scarcely cover over that transgression of speech. 
MoraAts ON THE Book oF JoB 21.19.29. 


31:21-23 Consequences of Neglecting the 
Poor 


Gop’s LOVE FOR THE NEEDY. JULIAN THE 
Arian: I have said that God can protect the 
orphans, destroy those who offend them and break 
their arms, because he hates the wicked. I certainly 
know this. COMMENTARY ON JOB 31.21-22.”7 


BENEFITING FROM FEAR OF Gop’s STRICT- 
NESS. GREGORY THE Great: “For I always feared 
God like waves swelling over me, and I could not 
endure the weight of him.” Consider here that 
blessed Job says these things concerning himself 
after having been pained and smitten. If he had 
been stricken in order to increase his moral excel- 
lences by one he so feared, one need not despise 
the one who disciplines. How shall the judg- 
ments of God weigh down for a time [those] who 
always dread these things in humility? How shall 
he be able to endure the weight of God, who con- 
demns, if this same weight even he underwent 
under the rod who foresaw it in fear. Hence, with 
the utmost earnestness, we ought to dread that 
inquest of so great strictness. Now it is plain that 
in this life, when he smites, if amendment follows 
the stroke, it is the discipline of a father, not the 
wrath of a judge, the love of one correcting, not 
the strictness of one punishing. And so by that 
very present scourge itself, the eternal judgments 
ought to be weighed. And we ought with the 
greatest pains to reflect how that anger may be 
borne that casts away, if that anger of his that 
purifies may scarcely now be borne. Moras on 
THE Book OF JoB 21.22.36." 
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31:24-25 No Rejoicing in Wealth 


DESPISE oF MATERIAL WEALTH. CHRYSOS- 
tom: Now what kind of fault can be detected 
there? You see that he is not keen on riches. 
Observe him, while he reflects and considers in 
truth the accidental, transitory, ephemeral and 
negligible character of human realities. COMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 3117-25.” 


31:26 No Idolatry 


Jos Decrares His Rerurtartion oF IDoLa- 
TRY, EPHREM THE SYRIAN: “If I had looked at the 
sun when it shone or the moon moving in splen- 
dor,” that is, if I had seen the rising sun and wor- 
shiped it or had embraced the moon and kneeled 
down before it, I would have certainly erred in 


worshiping them. COMMENTARY ON JOB 31.26. ° 


31:27-28 No Secret Enticement 


A GESTURE OF AFFECTION. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: “My mouth has kissed my hand”... is 
said in analogy with those who have the habit to 
bring their hands [to their mouth] and to kiss 
[them] when they meet people who are dear to 
them. COMMENTARY ON JoB 31.27.” 


31:29-30 Not Seeking Revenge 


Devorip oF DESIRE FOR REVENGE, PHILIP THE 
Priest: It is certainly admirable that one, even 
though he can, does not take revenge upon his 
enemies. But when he does not even rejoice in his 
heart for their ruin that is even more pleasing to 


God. COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 31. 


31:31-32 A Model of Philanthropy 


Jos’s GENEROSITY, JULIAN THE ARIAN: With 
my wisdom I loved to practice philanthropy 
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above all, he says that he did that. And so his 
handmaids practiced it as well, and when they led 
a stranger, after receiving him kindly, to their 
rejoicing master, they considered that opportu- 
nity a great benefit. He was a model of godly phi- 
lanthropy not only outside but also in his own 
house, like the holy Abraham. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 31.31-32. 


31:33-34a Recognizing One's Faults 


Jos Honest ty Recoenizes His Fautts. 
Curysostom: “Because I did not turn away,” he 
says, “from the great multitude of my people,” 
that is, away from my subjects, from those who 
were aware, who knew even the character itself of 
my fault. This is real wisdom. “First of all confess 
spontaneously your sins in order to be justified.’” 
So I took nobody as a witness of my good works, 
because I wanted everybody to be aware of my 
faults and errors. That is the summit of wisdom, 
that is the rule of virtue: to hide one’s good work 
and to expose one’s faults in public. But the peo- 
ple of today just do the opposite. COMMENTARY 
on JoB 3132-344." 


31:34b-35b Ob, That I Had One to Hear 
Me! 


Jos Invokes THE TESTIMONY OF Gop. JULIAN 
oF EcLanum: Since he had been driven to the 

confession of his virtues both by the accusations 
of his friends and his pious devotion to God [and 
from the fear of God his virtues had proceeded], 
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he now chooses to add the testimony of the sen- 
tence of the Judge in support of his words, so 
that, after God had declared that he had said the 
truth, no one among his opponents may deny it. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 31.35." 


31:35c-37 More Proof of Giving 


ANOTHER ProorF OF JoB’s PHILANTHROPY, 
Curysostom: “I have torn all that was received 
unjustly.”” Without boasting, I have torn what I 
had received. And the expression “on my shoul- 
ders” suggests that some [of his friends] gloried in 
the afflictions of the others; and I did not content 
myself with giving it back simply, but I nullified it 
by tearing it. “I have torn all that was received 
unjustly.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 3135-40.” 


31:38-40 Perceiving Injustice 


Jos’s Honest Use or Earruty Goons. 
Curysostom: “If my land has ever cried out 
against me, or if its furrows have wept together.” 
Therefore, neither the land cries out nor weeps. 
What does he mean? Certainly the land does not 
really groan, but inanimate beings perceive injus- 
tices. As the prophet asserts, “The earth stood up 
and shuddered.”” Now the earth moans every 
time we make an unjust use of its fruits. Com- 


MENTARY ON JOB 31.35-40.°° 
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ELIHU’S SPEECH ABOUT WISDOM 
JOB 32:1-14 


Overview: Elihu’s intervention, which brings 
to an end the series of speeches of Job’s friends, 
is interpreted by the Fathers according to their 
usual line: they recognize a certain arrogance 
and misunderstanding on the part of Elihu 
(Curysostom, Grecory) but notice in his words 
some correctness and morality that can be 
discussed and developed for the edification of 
the faithful (CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'DAD, JULIAN OF 
Ecianum). Job did not reproach God for any 
injustice; it is the younger Elihu who under- 
stood it so (CHrysostom). While some may 
think correctly concerning God, they yet seek 
not God’s glory but their own. Elihu remained 
silent while the aged were speaking not with 
the desire to learn from them but to judge them 
(Grecory). 


32:1-3 Elibu’s Anger at Job 
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Ernu MisunDERSTANDS Jos’s WorpDs. 
Curysostom: Elihu is inflamed not because 
[Job] declared himself to be righteous but 
because he did that before the Lord, as he 
invoked him as his witness; or because he 
thought that [Job] brought an action against 
God. In fact, to justify oneself has no great 
importance in itself, but to do that with the 
intention of bringing an action against God is 
absolutely inopportune. ... Now, if this is true, 
what an extreme act of impiety on the part of 
Job if he believed himself to be more righteous 
than God [and to be authorized to bring action 
against him]. What really happened? This was 
not Job’s thought at all. It is Elihu who believed 
so. Job did not speak with the idea that he was 
more righteous than God but with the idea that 
God was responsible for his afflictions. There- 
fore he did not reproach God for any injustice: it is 
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Elihu who understood it so. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 32.2-3.! 


32:4-5 Elibu’s Anger at the Three Friends 


THE ARROGANCE OF THE HERETICS. GREGORY 
THE Great: Though holy church is unquestion- 
ably older than its adversaries (for they went 
forth from it, not it from them, as is said of them 
by John, “They went out from us, but they were 
not of us”),” yet Elihu is properly described as 
having been younger than these same adversaries. 
Because in truth after the contests that arose with 
the heretics, haughty people began to have place 
in the church, puffed up with the pride of 
learn190ing. For when more grievous contests 
commenced with the enemy, there were certainly 
required some subtle dart points of thought, oppo- 
sition of arguments and a more involved research 
of words. And while people of glowing genius 
invent these weapons to suit the circumstances, 
they are frequently puffed up with pride, and (as is 
generally the case in the sin of pride) they are 
themselves made to fall by the same subtle mean- 
ings with which they assail the foe, while in what 
they think correctly concerning God, they seek not 
God’s glory but their own. Thus, while Elihu says 
many things correctly, he is yet reproved by the 
divine voice, as though he had stated errors. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF Jos 23.11." 


32:6 Afraid to Give My Opinion 


Exrnu Is COMPELLED TO SPEAK, CuHrySos- 
tom: Why is it not said, But then, why did you not 
fight from the start together with us in order to 
defend God? He answers, I withdrew into my age, 
while I expected, he says, to hear you pronounce a 
beautiful and wonderful speech. Notice how he did 
not look for honors, how he conceded them the 
first rank, how he showed that even now he would 
not have spoken if they had not compelled him to 
do so. COMMENTARY ON JOB 32.6.4 


32:7-9 The Spirit in a Mortal 
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Tue Wispom or Human Berncs,. [sHo'DAD OF 
Merv: The words “but truly it is the spirit in 
mortals,” [indicate] a rational soul. The words 
“the breath of the Almighty that makes them 
intelligent,” [indicate] that if we need to find a 
superior wisdom in human beings, we will recog- 
nize it in those who have received the virtue from 
God. COMMENTARY ON Jos 32.8. 


32:10-11 Listen to Me 


Tue Conpucrt oF Proup PEOPLE. GREGORY 
THe Great: As far as regards the literal meaning, 
Elihu proves to us, when he speaks, how proudly 
he remained silent. For when he says, “For I 
waited for your words, and I was thinking that 
you would say something,” he plainly shows that 
he remained silent, while the aged were speaking, 
with the desire of judging rather than with the 
wish of learning from them. Though these 
expressions are even a better description of the 
conduct of proud people, who, when at length 
brought within holy church, are accustomed to 
looking at its opponents to consider not so much 
the years of their age as the intention of their 
words. Regardless of how much older the heretics 
may be than these same haughty people, they 
boldly overbear those persons in whose words 
they reprove false doctrine. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 23.14.° 


32:12-14 No One Confuted Job 


Tue FUTILITY OF THE SPEECHES. JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: Since your speech has ceased, and you 
have not been able to reply to the words spoken 
to you, now you think you can be supported by 
this argument, so that you can say, what we tried 
to demonstrate with our points is confirmed by 
the judgment of God, that is, that he is guilty of a 
crime. In fact, divine revenge would have not had 


any right against him if it had not found any evil 
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action in him. “He has not directed his words 

against me, and I will not answer him with your 
speeches.” I was not involved, as you know, in his 
debate, nor did he provoke me to bitterness after 


assuming the intention to speak against me. 
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Therefore, the words that I speak are not sug- 
gested by indignation but by reason. Expos- 
TION ON THE Book oF JoB 3213-14. 
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ELIHU’S ZEAL TO SPEAK 
JOB 32:15-22 


Overview: Elihu shows genuine honesty in his 
desire to speak and wisdom in his capacity to 
check his ardor (CHrysostom, EPHREM, JULIAN 
THE Arian), but he appears to be led by arro- 
gance. He is too much in haste not merely to re- 
fute the arguments of his opponents but to 
display his own wisdom (Gregory). The gifts of 
those who try to please by premature agreement 
are as dangerous for those who give them as for 


those who receive them (CHrysosTom). 


32:15-16 Should I Wait to Speak? 


OSTENTANTION OF FaLse WISDOM. GREGORY 
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THE Great: The friends of Job are said to have 
been afraid of the words of Elihu, since frequently 
proud defenders of the church, though they do 
not observe due order in what they say, confound 
the adversaries by the very virtue of their words. 
It follows, “Because therefore I have waited, and 
they have not spoken, they have stood and have 
answered no more.” Wise people are accustomed 
to make it the limit of their speaking, to speak as 
far as silence to their adversaries, for they do not 
wish to display their own powers but to put down 
the false teachers. But after, it is said of the 
friends of Job, “They are dismayed, they answer 


no more; they have not a word to say,” Elihu sub- 
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joins and says, “Because therefore I have waited, 
and they have not spoken, they have stood and 
have answered no more.” Even when they are 
already silent, he yet multiplies his words, 
because, being an arrogant man and representing 
the character of the arrogant, he is in haste not 
merely to refute the arguments of his opponents 
but to display his own wisdom. Morats ON THE 
Book oF JoB 23.16-17.' 


32:17-19 I Will Answer 


Exrmv’s PATIENCE, Curysostom: He wants to 
show that he suffered for a long time and waited 
to speak and that he contained himself and could 
burst. Therefore, he needed a large amount of 
patience. To be able to control one’s words is the 
greatest proof of wisdom, and [Elihu’s] ardor for 
God has enabled him to bear such an interior fire. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 3118-19. 


32:20-22 Speaking to Find Relief 


Exrnvu’s PuysIcaAL NEED To SPEAK, EPHREM 
THE SYRIAN: “I must speak so that I may find 
relief,” like a woman in labor, who, after bringing 
forth her offspring, is relieved from the pain of 
giving birth. And again, “my belly is in pain and 


does not open,” that is, I was in pain and could 
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not find any respite, because I strongly desired to 
speak, but I abstained from it. Now I will break 
my voice and will make a revelation. COMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 32.20.” 


Exruu Asserts His FRANKNESS AND VERAC- 
ITY. JULIAN THE ARIAN: “I will speak that I may 
open my lips and relieve myself.” I do not conceal 
who I am anymore by turning my thoughts away 
from your betrayal. You do not keep silent 
because of your wisdom but for lack of truth- 

ful words. “For truly I will not be awed because 
of man, nor indeed will I be confounded before 

a mortal, for I do not know how to admire per- 
sons.” Truth is dear to me and of all things the 
most precious. In fact, I do not admire its mere 
appearance, after neglecting it, like you do. 

Nor do I become the betrayer of the righteous, 
after uselessly feeling ashamed of my ignominy. I 
am not accustomed to being pleasing to my 
friends; these sorts of gifts, in fact, are dangerous 
for those who give them and for those who 
receive them. “And unless otherwise, even the 
moths would eat me.” I would certainly de- 
mand this kind of punishment if I honored the 
mortals instead of the truth. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 32.20-22." 
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ELIHU INVITES JOB 
NOT TO CONTEND WITH GOD 
JOB 33:1-13 


Overview: In the second part of Elihu’s speech, 
which covers Job 33, the Fathers continue to no- 
tice a certain intellectual honesty on his part that 
leads him to accurate assertions about the justice 
of God (Curysostom, JULIAN oF EcLtaNum) but 
also self-admiration and arrogance, which cause 
him to accuse and reprove Job groundlessly and 
falsely (GreGory, JULIAN oF EcLANum). Chrysos- 
tom thinks more highly of Elihu’s motives than 
Gregory. It is typical of the arrogant that they be- 
lieve, even before they speak, that they are going 
to say some wonderful thing, just before they fall 
on their face (GreGory). 


33:1-3 Sincerity of Heart 


Exrmv’s Sincere MInp. Curysostom: These 
words mean, I do not speak so out of envy or jeal- 
ousy. Even though the three friends said the same 
things as him, they did not do so in the same 
spirit or in order to defend God. Indeed also 
Judas and the eleven disciples expressed the same 
opinion about the vase of perfume, but not in the 
same spirit. Therefore, let us not examine the 
words but the intention with which each 


expresses himself. How the first wanted to over- 


throw him, whereas the latter wanted the oppo- 
site. Take heed: Elihu, who speaks last, expresses 
the thoughts that God is about to express, so that 
God may justify himself even better, once Job has 
heard the same remarks from his companions in 
bondage that he will afterwards hear from the 
Master. COMMENTARY ON JOB 33.1-3." 


33:4-5 Impelled by the Spirit of God 


ANSWERING Gop Is Far Harper THAN 
ANSWERING A MAN. JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
[Elihu] believes that with the aid of a comparison 
he can make some effective assertions against Job. 
“Tf you,” he says, “cannot reply to me, a creation of 
God, be certain that you will be much less able to 
reply to God, the Maker of everything.” Expost- 
TION ON THE Book oF JoB 33:4-5. 


33:6-7 The Same Before God 


ELrırnvu’s FooLISH SELF-ADMIRATION, GREG- 
ORY THE GREAT: For it is peculiar to the arrogant 
that they always believe, even before they speak, 
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that they are going to say some wonderful thing. 
And they anticipate their own words by their 
own admiration, because, with all their acuteness, 
they are not sensible to how great a folly is their 
very pride. We must observe also that Paul, when 
he was giving the Hebrews some striking warn- 
ings, subjoined, “I beseech you, brethren, suffer 
the word of consolation, for I have written to you 
in few words,” But Elihu uttered empty words 
and afterwards added, as if for consolation, “Yet 
let not my wonder terrify you or my eloquence be 
burdensome to you.” The one called his sayings 
the words of consolation; the other called them 
eloquence and a marvel. Behold, how different in 
taste are the fruits that spring forth from diverse 
roots of thought. The one thinks humbly of his 
high qualities; the other exalts himself without 
reason on his scanty endowments. What then is 
specially to be observed in all this, but that those 
who are about to rise think themselves low, and 
that they who are soon to fall ever stand on high 
ground? As Solomon bears witness, “The heart is 
exalted before destruction and is brought low 
before honor.” Morats OF THE Book or Jos 
23.29. 
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33:8-11 Clean and Pure 


Dip Jos Comm ir Sın 1N His YoutH? JULIAN 
oF Ectanum: This is what holy Job had said 
above, “Do you want me to reap the iniquities of 
my youth?”° Therefore, [Elihu] refutes this as a 
blasphemy, that is, the fact that holy Job had 
believed that no fault could be found in him; he 
was blameless in his mature age but was punished 
severely for the errors committed in his youth. 


EXPOSITION ON Book oF JoB 338-10.” 


33:12-13 Why Do You Contend Against God? 


Gop’s BLAMELESSNESS, JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
If you believe that you must also show this to 
those who are ungrateful, you will nonetheless 
consent that God is undoubtedly superior to all. 
Therefore, since he is also the first in justice and 
wisdom, he cannot appear to have done some- 
thing that may incur your note of reproof. Expo- 
SITION ON THE Book OF Jos 33.12." 
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JOB 33:14-33 


GOD CALLS MORTALS 
TO REPENTANCE IN DIFFERENT WAYS 
JOB 33:14-33 


Overview: This section of Elihu’s speech (Job 
33:14-33), which concerns repentance, enables the 
Fathers to develop different arguments all pointing 
to Christian doctrine and life. Elihu’s words become 
a clear figure of Christian faith, which has two of its 
main fundamentals in repentance and conversion 

( JULIAN THE ARIAN, ĪSHOʻDAD, EpHREM, GREGORY, 
Puiuip), Through dreams and visions, God guards 
people from shameful actions (IsHO’DAD, JULIAN 
THE ARIAN). God comes to us as a Physician from 
above, and finding us oppressed with such great dis- 
ease, applies to our case something of a like and 
something of contrary nature, coming to our hu- 
manity as a man, and to our sin as the incomparably 
just One (Grecory), It is an admirable thing, and 
very pleasing to God, that humans do not feel 
ashamed to confess their sins (Pure). Though the 
mind of the elect suffers in each of three stages—the 


pain of conversion, the trial of probation and the 


dread of dissolution—they are purified and set free 
from this very suffering (GREGory). 


33:14-16 God Speaks in Different Ways 


Gop’s PROVIDENCE. JULIAN THE ARIAN: God 
has established everything once, and in his cre- 
ation he travels through the regions that have 
been limited by him. He has also established 

the visions in sleep through which he warns peo- 
ple. And since he loves humans, in the circum- 
stances of life he provides them with the means to 
solve problems, and succors those who commit- 
ted no offense against justice and gives perception 
to those who did good works. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 33-14-18." 
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33:17-18 Kept from Pride 


ExpRESSIONS OF Gop’s Mercy. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: The words “that he may turn them aside 
from their deeds” means this: by way of those 
[dreams and visions] God keeps people from 
shameful actions. The words “he covers the body 
of man” [mean] sometimes he brings on right- 
eous diseases and pains as well, in order to pre- 
serve him in this manner from the punishment of 


perdition. COMMENTARY ON JOB 33.17. 


33:19-22 Chastened with Pain 


No ENJOYMENT FOR THE WICKED, EPHREM 
THE SYRIAN: These words mean that the soul of 
the wicked will never rejoice in the sins that it 
has committed or in the justice that it has never 


reached. COMMENTARY ON JOB 33.200 


33:23 One Who Can Make Humanity 
Upright 


A FIGURE oF CHRIST THE SAVIOR. GREGORY 
THE Great: Who is this angel but the one the 
prophet calls “the angel of mighty counsel”24 
To declare is called “evangelize” in Greek, 

and the Lord in announcing himself to us is 
called “angel.” And he well says, “If there should 
be a messenger [or angel] speaking for him 

one of like things to show the righteousness of 
man.” For, as the apostle says, he even intercedes 
for us. But let us hear what he says for us, 
“One of like things.” It is the way with medicine 
to cure disease sometimes by similar, some 
times by contrary remedies. For it has fre- 
quently been wont to cure the hot by warm 

and the cold by cold applications; and on the 
contrary, the cold by warmth, hot by cold. Our 
Physician then, on coming to us from above 
and finding us oppressed with such great dis- 
ease, applied to our case something of a like 
and something of a contrary nature, for he came 
to us as Man to humanity, as well as a just 


One to those who were in sin. He agreed with 
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us in the truth of his nature; he differed from 
us in the power of his righteousness. For 
sinful humankind could not be amended ex- 
cept by God. Morats on THE Book oF JoB 
24.2. 


33:24-25 Deliverance from the Pit 


REGENERATION THROUGH REPENTANCE. 
JULIAN THE Arian: This is what he says, if he, 
who must pay for his sins, is able, with his love, 
to convince God, he will make him favorable and 
accommodating and inclined to mercy, so that he 
does not only leave behind the sins which sur- 
round him, but he also regenerates his dead body 
as through a rebirth, and so will appear to be as 
beautiful as new plaster on an old wall. Commen- 
TARY ON JOB 33.24-25,° 


33:26 Repaid for Righteousness 


Happiness IN Gop’s GRACE, PHILIP THE 
Priest: This is what happens in human hearts 
when mortals possess a good conscience through 
the agency of God. They will see the face of God, 
feeling that his countenance is benevolent to 
them, and they will return justice to him with a 
convenient satisfaction. COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF Jos 33.” 


33:27-28 Redeeming the Soul 


REPENTANCE Is PLEASING TO Gop, PHILIP 
THE Priest: It is an admirable thing, and very 
pleasing to God, that humans do not feel 
ashamed to confess their sins, especially if they 
understand that they are punished because of 
them, so that they may humiliate themselves to 
endure their chastisement and may realize that 
they will gain an equal prize for their merits. 
COMMENTARY ON THE BooK oF JoB 33.° 
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33:29-30 God Does All These Things 


EarTHLY SUFFERINGS, ETERNAL LIFE. GREG- 
ory THE Great: Elihu therefore, because he first 
spoke of the bitterness of sorrow and afterwards of 
the joy of consolation, fitly added of this person 
thus afflicted and thus delivered, “All these things 
God works three times in every man,” that is to 
say, in conversion, in probation and in death. For in 
these three states, a person first suffers under 
sharp pangs of sorrow and afterward is comforted 
by great pleasures of security. But because the 
mind of each of the elect suffers in each of these 
three stages [in the pain of conversion, the trial of 
probation or the dread of dissolution] and is puri- 
fied and set free from this very suffering, it is 
appropriately added, “So that he may recall their 
souls from corruption and enlighten them with the 
light of the living.” This is the light of the dying 
that we behold with our bodily eyes. They who 
still live for this world are in darkness in the light 
of the dying. But they are enlightened with the 
light of the living, who, despising the light of the 
world, return to the splendor of the inward bright- 
ness, so that they may live in that place where they 
may see, by feeling it, the true light, where light 


and life are not different from each other but 
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where the light itself is life also. The light so encir- 
cles us from without as to fill us within; and so it 
fills us within, as, being itself not circumscribed, to 
circumscribe us without. They are enlightened 
therefore with this light of the living that they will 
behold at that time the more clearly. They now live 
the more purely by its aid. Moras ON THE BooK 
OF JOB 24.34-35.” 


33:31-33 Teaching Wisdom 


Ernu Receives No ANSWER. JULIAN THE 
Arian: Again he addresses his words to the 
blessed Job and says, “I was the one who honored 
you and respected you, if you had something to 
say. Be confident and speak; you openly assert 
that your good actions have shown you to be 
righteous in the favor and testimony of God but 
not among your intimates. If you have nothing to 
say, listen to what I tell you and learn the works 
of wisdom. Now the wisdom of any fact is said, 
the wisdom of words and actions.” After he had 
said these things, he was silent waiting for an 
answer; when he saw that nobody said anything, 
he spoke again. COMMENTARY ON JOB 33.31-33. 
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GOD THE ALMIGHTY 
NEVER ACTS UNJUSTLY 
JOB 34:1-30 
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Overview: In the third part of Elihu’s speech, 
the Fathers notice three main aspects: in the first 
place, a certain understanding on his part of the 
ways of God’s justice toward human beings 
(OLYMPIODORUS, JULIAN OF EcLANuM, GREGORY, 
CHRYSOSTOM, EPHREM, JULIAN THE ARIAN, 
IsHo'DAD, Purp); in the second, a wrong re- 
proachful and accusatory attitude toward Job, 
which is constant throughout his speech (PHIL, 
Jurian or Ectanum, Grecory); in the third, a cer- 
tain prophetic value of his words that announce 
the advent and revelation of Christ and peace in 
the church (Pump). Though they speak against 
each other, in a sense both the arguments of Job 
and Elihu bear a certain truth (JULIAN OF 
EcLANUM). 

Do not try to understand the judgment of God 
before everything has been completed, because 
you will get no profit from your hurriedness. God 
is not required everyday to give explanations 
about what happened. God manages a matter 
whose fulfillment must extend over a long period 
(Curysostom). God governs himself the world 
he created by himself. The One who provided for 
our being before we were made does not forsake 
us after our creation. Although our sufferings 
seem to be unjust, yet they are rightly inflicted in 
his secret judgment (Grecory). Those who 
approach a king with rudeness have already 
proven their fault by their very approach (JULIAN 
THE ARIAN). The ungodly show contempt for 
God by rebelling against their own conscience 
and the precepts of God engraved in their hearts. 
The phrase “If he should take back his spirit to 
himself, and gather to himself his breath, all flesh 
would perish” is best interpreted in a Trinitarian 
manner through the spirit of prophecy, in light of 
the New Testament teaching that God the Father 
assumed flesh in the Son that he might gather to 
himself the spirit and breath of the afflicted world 
(Purp). 


34:1-3 Hear Me, Wise Men 


A MORE AccoMMODATING ATTITUDE, OLYM- 
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proporus: Because of the former accusations that 
he had brought against his hearers, Elihu soothes 
them now with softer words by calling them wise 
men who know righteousness and honesty. Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 34.1-6." 


34:4-6 Job Had Proclaimed His Innocence 


Ernu ExaGGEraTEs Jos’s Worps, PHILIP 
THE PRIEST: “Let us choose what is right; let us 
determine among ourselves what is good,” that is, 
let us discuss before condemning the man. “For 
Job has said, ‘I am righteous.” Job never pro- 
nounced such words, but while he exposed the 
virtues of his justice, he demonstrated himself to 
be undoubtedly righteous, and God had already 
called him righteous. “God has taken away my 
right; in spite of being right I am counted a liar; 
my wound is incurable, though I am without 
transgression.” ... We must believe that Job’s 
words were mostly spoken incautiously and with- 
out really knowing God’s justice. Therefore, God 
rightly says to him, “Anyone who argues with 
God must respond”;’ and in these divine words 
[Job] is reproached. ComMENTARY ON THE Book 
OF JOB 34. 


34:7 -8 Job a Companion of Evildoers 


ACCUSATIONS OF IMPIETY. JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: “Who is there like Job, who drinks up 
scoffing like water?” [Job is compared with one] 
who reproves God's judgments, despises them and 
thinks that they must be considered vile. “Who 
goes in company with evildoers”; since he has an ill 
feeling against the judgments of God, he does not 
differ at all from those who are proven to be impi- 
ous by the injustice of their actions. EXPOSITION 
ON THE Book oF JoB 34.7-8.' 


34:9 No Profit from Delighting in God 


AN INVENTION TO FIND FAULT IN JoB. GREG- 
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ORY THE Great: “For he has said,‘A man will not 
please God even though he runs with him.” But 
that he never said so, everyone acknowledges who 
reads the words of blessed Job. Is it not a wonder 
that he, who speaks for the sole purpose of 
proudly setting himself off, invents something to 
find fault within another person? How can he 
adhere to truth in his words of reproof, whom 
pride of mind within removes far away from the 
same truth? Moras ON THE Book OF JoB 
24.43. 


34:10-11 God Will Not Act Wickedly 


Jos anp Ernu Say THE TRUTH. JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: “Therefore, hear me, you who have 
sense, far be it from God that he should do wick- 
edness. For according to their deeds he will repay 
them.” Since, according to the rules of debating, it 
is easier, in general, that they both lie rather than 
saying the truth. Here, as they speak against each 
other, it is nonetheless proven that the arguments 
of both are true. In fact, what Elihu says cannot 
be completely proved by holy Job to be false, and 
what Job asserts cannot be proven to be untrue. 
Therefore the fact that God repays according to 
the deeds of each one, though not in everybody, 
can be proven in many; on the other hand, Job is 
convinced by testimonies that God does not 
repay [many]. So, in a sense, it is evident that 
what both say is true: according to Elihu, [God] 
does not repay everybody; according to Job, he 
did not repay many. EXPOSITION ON THE Book 
OF JOB 34.10-11.° 


34:12-13 God Will Not Pervert Justice 


THE PERFECTION OF Gop’s PROVIDENCE. 
GREGORY THE Great: The Lord said to the devil, 
“You have moved me against him to afflict him 
without cause.” But Elihu says, “That the Lord 
will not condemn without cause.” A statement 
that is believed to be at variance with the words 
of Truth, unless weighed with careful consider- 


ation. To condemn is one thing, to afflict another. 


He afflicts therefore in some respect without 
cause but does not condemn without cause. Had 
he not afflicted Job in some respect without 
cause; since sin was not blotted out, how could 
his merit be increased by it? For he cannot con- 
demn without reason, inasmuch as condemna- 
tion cannot partly take place for a certain 
purpose, since it punishes at the end all the 
ungodliness that anyone has here committed. 
Nor does almighty God subvert judgment, 
because, although our sufferings seem to be 
unjust, yet they are rightly inflicted in his secret 
judgment. It follows, “Whom else has he 
appointed over the earth, or whom has he placed 
over the world which he has made?” In order, 
namely, that you may understand, “No one.” For 
he governs indeed by himself the world that he 
created by himself, nor does he need the aid of 
others in governing, who needed it not for creat- 
ing. These points are brought together in order 
that he might plainly point out that if almighty 
God does not neglect to govern by himself the 
world which he created, he most certainly gov- 
erns correctly that which he created correctly. He 
does not order in heartlessness that which he 
fashioned in mercy. And he who provided for 
their being before they were made does not for- 
sake them after their creation. He who was the 
first cause at their creation is present to rule. He, 
therefore, does not omit to take care of us. Mor- 


ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 24.45-46.° 


34:14-15 Life Comes from God’s Spirit 


A Propuecy ABOUT CHRIST., PHILIP THE 
Priest: These places can be interpreted through 
the spirit of prophecy as figures, because they are 
now fulfilled in Christ after the dispensation of 
the assumed flesh. The Father directed his own 
Son—the one through whom he created every- 
thing—as an expression of his heart to this 
world. He did this so that he might gather to 
himself its spirit and breath, that is, he did this in 
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order to take away the world’s spirit through the 
humility of the cross. In other words, he came to 
take away its arrogant, worldly spirit and the 
breath of its puffed-up eloquence in which it 
boasted. And so, once a person becomes weak- 
ened by the repressive tumor of pride swelling in 
his own head and returns to himself, he will rec- 
ognize himself that he is only dust and ashes. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book OF JoB 34. 


34:16-17 Righteous and Mighty 


Gop’s JUDGMENT Not UNDERSTOOD BEFORE 
EVERYTHING COMPLETED., Curysostom: Did 
you see? He did not dare come to the conclusion 
that he is [just]; with great discretion he avoided 
asserting it plainly. Not only by participating in 
the universe, or in the creation or in his power, 
we must realize his justice, but also by participat- 
ing in his own nature and acts. He hates the 
wicked and loves human beings. He is not like us, 
who keep away from sin not because of our aver- 
sion to vice but because of the fear of punish- 
ment. Where does [this fear] come from? From 
the fact that he “hates injustice and makes the 
wicked perish.” “He, who is eternal,” he adds. 
Elihu is right in introducing the concept of eter- 
nity because God is not required every day and 
for every action to give explanations about what 
happened; it is usual that God manages a matter 
whose fulfillment must extend over a long period. 
Therefore, do not anticipate the conclusion of a 
fact, and do not try to understand the judgment 
of God before everything has been completed, 
because you will get no profit from your hurried- 
ness. That is why he says, eternal and just. All 
past testifies to him. Is it possible that he has 
changed now? COMMENTARY ON JOB 34.12-17. 


34:18-19 Showing No Partiality 


GoD’s IMPARTIALITY. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: 
“Who says to a king, ‘You scoundrel!” These 
words are referred to God, who is the King of 


kings and rulers, and exercises his power on 
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everyone, so that no rich or poor is privileged. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 34.18-19. 


34:20 Dying in a Moment 


PUNISHMENT AND REDEMPTION, JULIAN THE 
Arian: “But it shall turn out vanity for them to 
cry and beseech a man; for they dealt unlawfully, 
the poor being turned aside from their right.” 
Those who approach a king with rudeness and 
speak more freely than required, after having a 
proof of his strength, kneel down as suppliants 
and suffer also those things of which they 
believed to be superior. Without needing any- 
thing, they will have a benefit through their rude- 
ness. In fact, even though they used their license 
to afflict those wronged by them, they had a 
proof of their faults by approaching the king.” 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 34.20.” 


34:21-26 God Sees the Ways of People 


Divine Justice oF Gop, IsHo'pan oF Merv: 
“For he has not appointed a time for anyone to go 
before God in judgment,” that is, recognize the 
power of God and do not consider him as a man, 
and do not desire to be with him in judgment, as 
he brings afflictions to many criminals as their 
punishment but makes the righteous prosper and 
increase instead of them. COMMENTARY ON JOB 


34.23. 
34:27-28 Disregard for God’s Ways 


Tue IpoLarrous ORIGIN OF CONTEMPT FOR 
Gop. Pui.ip THE Priest: All sinners and 
impious act against the goodness of nature 
conceded to them, as also the apostle confirms, 
“But in spite of their knowledge of God, 

they did not pay the homage due to him as 
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God.” How did they know God but through 
the inspiration and the judgment of the mind? 
And they nonetheless showed contempt for his 
glory, and withdrew from it against their own 
conscience, and they refused to know and 
understand all the ways of the precepts of God 
that were engraved in their hearts, while they 
acted so unjustly and impiously against people 
that the cries of the oppressed poor reached 
God. COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 34.'5 


34:29-30 Who Can Condemn? 


Figures OF PEACE IN THE CHURCH AND THE 


REVELATION OF CHRIST. PHILIP THE PRIEST: 
“When he is quiet, who can condemn?” . . . He 
grants peace to the church and quiet, when the 
fights of persecution do not rise against it and 
when the arguments and the scandals of the here- 
tics stand still. “When he hides his face, who can 
behold him, whether a nation or an individual?” 
This means, who but he deigned to reveal himself 
to humans? Who was ever able to look at him 
with his own strength or to reach his majesty 
through his contemplation? COMMENTARY ON 
THE Book OF JoB 34.17 
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JOB’S CRITICISM IS DUE TO IGNORANCE 
JOB 34:31-37 


Overview: Elihu continues to show contradic- 
tory elements in his speech: on the one hand, he 
appears to be hypocritical and disloyal in his ac- 
cusations and reproofs against Job (Grecory); on 
the other, he asserts his submission to God’s jus- 


tice (CHrysostom), while the argument between 


Job and his friends finds no solution (JULIAN OF 
EcLaNnum). 

It is very difficult for a pride that reigns in the 
heart not to break through into the voice. Every- 
thing in the doings of the proud that is concealed 
by a covering of words will be brought to light. 


The ungodly imitate the words of the just while 
forsaking the life of the just (Grecory). Those 
who argue with a king do well not to argue for a 
long time (CHRysosTom). 


34:31-33 Enduring Punishment 


EvipENcE oF Hypocrisy IN ELinvu’s Worps. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: For, as I said, it is a craft 
peculiar to the boastful to be eager to enquire 
about their erring when they know that they 
have not erred. And again, they disdain to make 
this enquiry and to be convicted of error when- 
ever they plainly foresee that they have done 
wrong. They do not seek to be but to appear 
humble. They assume an appearance of humility 
by making the inquiry when they are praised the 
more from the very inquiry itself. But because it 
is very difficult for pride, which reigns in the 
heart, not to break in the voice, if the hearers of 
these haughty people wait for a while and con- 
sider their sayings in silence, the words that fol- 
low too soon manifest in their hearts. They 
cannot continue long in that guise of humility 
that they assume in appearance only. ... “Does 
God require it of you, because it has displeased 
you?” As though he were saying, I am about to 
give reasons, in the sight of God, why my iniq- 
uity is now blamed by you, though it is plain 
that it is not required of you in judgment. When 
good people are unjustly assailed by the world, 
they appeal to the judgment of heaven. Hence 
also it is said by the same blessed Job, “Behold, 
my witness is in heaven, and he who knows me 
is on high.”' And because they especially desire 
to please him, they seek for the witness of him 
only. Wicked people also, who forsake the life of 
the just, sometimes imitate their words when 
reproved for their misdeeds and adopt that as a 
ground of defense which the righteous urge as 
an evidence of their purity. Hence it has become 
already a custom with them, when anyone 
blames them for their doings, to seek the judg- 
ment of God rather than of people even when 


they are not afraid of being judged by him and 
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are ashamed of being judged by people.... But 
since those who speak first in a dispute are usu- 
ally more to blame than those who reply, he sub- 
joins, “For you did begin to speak, not I.” He 
believed himself to be so innocent, inasmuch as 
he burst forth only on being struck, being 
doubtless ignorant that innocence is not 
defended on the score of time but on that of rea- 
son. What support does it give to his defense 
that, though he did not revile him when silent, 
when he began properly, he replied to him insult- 
ingly? But after he displays himself in words of 
pride, behold, he again conceals himself under 
the pretext of a demand and proceeds to say, 
“But if you know anything better, say on.” Yet he 
does not say, “because you know better,” but “if 
you know anything better, say on.” It was itself 
too arrogant that he had doubted the knowledge 
of his superior. But he showed that he had 
exhibited his humility in having given blessed 
Job an opportunity for speaking. As was before 
stated, everything in the doings of the proud 
that is concealed by a covering of words is 
brought to light. When the boastful purpose 
again breaks forth, Elihu speedily made it known 
with what purpose he required blessed Job to 
speak. Morats ON THE Book OF Jos 26.2-4.7 


34:34-35 Those with Sense 


OPPOSING ARGUMENTS, JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“Those who have sense will say to me.” It seems 
that, as his friends, with the silence that they 
have observed, approve and ascribe to their praise 
the fact that they have endured those arguments 
that were said by him, so holy Job praises himself 
for what he has demonstrated with his words. 
EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 34.34. 


34:36-37 The Answers of the Wicked 


SUBMISSION TO Gop’s Majesty. CHrysos- 


Tom: He did not say, in an iniquitous and impi- 
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ous manner, but “for a long time,” showing that 
we must not argue with God for a long time. If, 
when we are in the presence of a king, we do not 


dare argue with him for a long time, even more so 


we must behave before God. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 34.36-37. 


*PTS 35:176. 


IT IS WRONG TO SAY THAT 
RIGHTEOUSNESS IS UNAVAILING 
JOB 35:1-8 


Overview: In the fourth part of Elihu’s speech, 
the Fathers mostly emphasize how this charac- 
ter is led in his reflections and consequent accu- 
sations against Job by a confused and partly 
wrong opinion concerning the ways of God’s 
justice. In this section of the text, it is evident 
again how the speeches of Job’s friends are nec- 
essarily interpreted by the Fathers according to 
two different points of view: on the one hand, 
the friends’ speeches contain some general 
truths that can be discussed and developed for a 
moral comment. On the other, the friends ap- 
pear to be narrowminded and blind in many re- 


spects when they comment on the justice of 


God, and especially on the way it is applied to 
the case of Job (Grecory, JULIAN oF EcLANuM, 
ORIGEN, CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'pap). Since Job be- 
lieved that he was scourged for the sake of wash- 
ing away his sins and not for the increasing of 
his merits, he was confident that his judgment 
would come to victory (Grecory). Elihu accuses 
Job of impudence because he had said that he 
desired to have a trial with God on an equal 
level (JULIAN oF Ectanum). A donkey can look to 
heaven with physical eyes, but only a human 
being with spiritual eyes can look to heaven in 
the proper sense, by looking away from earth 


(OrIGEN). 


35:1-2 What Is Just? 


Evinvu’s RHETORIC MISREPRESENTS JOB. 
Grecory THE Great: “Elihu therefore spoke 
these words again.” Everyone who says many 
things is always anxious to begin his speech once 
again, in order ...to keep his hearers in suspense, 
so that they may be the more attentively silent, the 
more they expect, as it were, to hear some new 
thing. But Elihu, finishing one subject, begins 
another without delay, in order that his loquacity 
may be continued without limit by beginnings 
being constantly joined. It follows, “Does your 
thought seem right to you, that you said, I am 
more righteous than God?” Everyone observes, 
who reads the text of the history, that blessed Job 
did not say that he was more righteous than God. 
But he says, “Let him put forth equity against me, 
and my judgment shall come to victory.” Examin- 
ing his life without knowing the reasons of his 
smiting, as has been often observed, Job believed 
that he was scourged for the sake of washing away 
his sins and not the increasing of his merits. He 
was therefore confident that his judgment would 
come to victory, because he found in himself no 
fault for which he deserved to be smitten. This 
indeed the Lord also said of him to the devil, “You 
have moved me against him, to afflict him without 
cause.” What had Job sinned then, by speaking in 
this way, who unknowingly agreed in these words 
with the divine and secret sentence on himself? 
Or what harm is there, if, in the judgment of peo- 
ple, our words differ on the surface from the exact- 
ness of truth, when, in that on which they turn 

in the heart, they are closely joined to and agree 
with it? The ears of people consider our words to 
be such as they sound outwardly, but the divine 
judgments hear them as they are uttered from 

our inmost heart. MorALs ON THE Book oF JoB 
26.14-15." 


35:3-4 What Advantage Have I? 


AN ANSWER TO JosB’s WRONG OPINIONS. 
Jurian oF Ectanum: “He said, you do not like 
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what is virtuous.” Elihu says that holy Job had a 
wrong opinion about God, and these words are 
gathered from his reflections, because God is 
offended by this fact, as Job ascribes to him the 
errors of others. “What advantage will you get if I 
sin?” This concept is even more evident in 
another passage, “What advantage did I get from 
not committing sin?” That is, What else would I 
have suffered because of the iniquity of my 
actions, if I received such misfortunes after my 
dedication to virtue? “I will answer you and your 
friends with you.” Since your friends taught you 
to agree with a wrong opinion about the judg- 
ments of God, so that you think to be righteous. 
Whereas God is unjust, now I will take care to 
answer in order to confute you and them. Expo- 


SITION ON THE Book OF JOB 35.3-4.° 


35:5 Look and Observe 


ELIHU UnpDERLINES JoB’s NOTHINGNESS 
BEFORE Gop, JULIAN OF Ectanum: The immen- 
sity itself of the unbounded separation [between 
God and humanity] can teach you that God may 
neither be offended by your evil actions, nor be 
benefited by your good deeds. “Look at the heav- 
ens and see; observe the clouds, which are higher 
than you.” Through the testimony of divine Prov- 
idence he wants to accuse him of an impudent 
action, because he had said that he desired to 
have a trial with God on an equal level, and then 
he applies himself to approve the eminence of 
[God’s] works and benefits. EXPOSITION ON THE 
Book oF Jos 35.5." 


ONLY THE RIGHTEOUS CAN LOOK AT THE 
Heavens, OriGceEn: The one who looks at the 
heavens is not he who raises his physical eyes and 
observes the heavens. Indeed, also dogs and don- 
keys look at the heavens in this manner. No one 
who loves the world looks at the heavens, but 
only he who does not love the world and the 
things which are in it. If we love the things that 
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are here, we do not look to the heavens. The 
clouds are not so high and so removed from us 
that, if I follow the life and conduct of Moses, 
through which he was pleasing to God, and rec- 
ognize my weakness and humility, I will not be 
able to gain a higher and even more removed 
cloud. If I imitate Jesus, son of Nun, and the life 
of the blessed prophets and carefully examine 
their actions, I will fulfill what was written. 


FRAGMENTS ON JoB 24.11-12.° 


35:6-7 What Did You Accomplish Against 
God? 


Gop’s IMPERTURBABILITY, CHRYSOSTOM: 
These words mean, you will do no wrong to him, 
and you will not be more useful to him by being 
righteous. In fact, he said, “If I have sinned, what 
shall I be able to do?” What shall I do to you? 
Elihu says, Why did you say that? Does God care 
about the fact that you sinned, as if he is the vic- 
tim of an injustice or as if he is suffering damage? 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 35.6.” 


Curist Is Our Apvocare. OriGen: If you 
look at the heavens and contemplate the clouds, 
you will understand that you sinned. And what 
do you need to do? It is necessary that you 
approach the high priest and implore him to 


offer a victim for you. “If any one does sin, we 
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have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous; and he is the expiation of our 
sins.”® If you will do this, you will dissolve your 
numerous sins. And for those irremediable sins 
from which we cannot be cured, Jesus Christ 
came from heaven to cure what was irremedia- 
ble, and so that it might happen that “blessed 
are they whose transgressions are forgiven and 
whose sins are covered.” FRAGMENTS ON JoB 


24:15-16," 


35:8 Deeds Affect Others 


REASONS FOR PUNISHMENT OF THE WICKED. 
IsHo‘DaD oF Merv: “Your wickedness affects 
others like you.” If one asks, “Why does God 
judge [the wicked] if their sin does not harm 
him personally?” [the author] brings forward 
the reason and says, “Because of the multitude 
of oppressions people cry out; they call for 
help.” ™ It is not for him, he says, that the [impi- 
ous] are punished, but because of those who are 
oppressed and robbed and cry out to him, so 
that he may take revenge on those who compel 
them to suffer afflictions. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
35.8.” 
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MANY ARE NOT HEARD BECAUSE 
OF THEIR INFIDELITY 
JOB 35:9-16 


Overview: In the second part of Job 35, Elihu 
is able to express correctly some general views 
on the divine order set by God in the world 
(Curysostom): on the brutality and degradation 
of sin (OrIGEN, EpHrem), on the absolute devo- 
tion due to God (Curysostom) and on the afflic- 
tions that await the righteous in this world 
(Grecory). No creature exceeds its own limit 
within the divine order (CHrysostom). The li- 
centious are like four-footed beasts (OrIGEN). 
God does not hearken to the proud (EpHREM). 
To be unable to praise God as he deserves is se- 
rious, but to be unable to do so while we are 
pleading to him—that is really serious (CuHry- 
sosTom). Suffering is here the portion of the 
elect so they may be trained for the rewards of 
their heavenly inheritance (GreGory). 


35:9-11 Where Is God? 


Divine ORDER. Curysostom: These words 
mean, do you not see that everything is set in 
good order, as in a field, and that with an even 
greater precision each object is in the most conve- 
nient place? [Do you not see] that no object 
exceeds its own limit or steps on the area reserved 
to another? It is as if the night watches control 
everything; during the sleep of mortals nobody 
tries to attack. Observe wild animals. When they 


move around, that is the time when human 


beings sleep. They must not invade cities; people 
must not perish, because they sleep being con- 


quered by sleep. COMMENTARY ON JOB 35.10B.! 


Tue ANIMALS SYMBOLIZE THOSE WHo SIN, 
OricEN: “Who makes me different from the 
four-footed beasts of the earth?” If you are a sin- 
ner, you were not distinguished from the four- 
footed beasts of the earth. “Man that has honor 
does not understand, he is compared to the sense- 
less cattle, and is like them.” If you are a sinner, 
you were not distinguished from the four-footed 
beasts of the earth, but it is said to you, “So that 
you might not be like horses and mules that have 
no understanding.”* If you are a sinner, if you are 
licentious, if you are reckless, you are not distin- 
guished from the four-footed beasts. “They 
became like wanton horses.”’ For this reason he 
audaciously said that he was segregated. “Who 
makes me different from the four-footed beasts of 
the earth?” FRAGMENTS ON Jos 24.25.° 


35:12-13 The Pride of the Wicked 


A REPROACH AGAINST PRIDE. EPHREM THE 
Syrian: “Because of the pride of humanity,” that 
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is, they are reproved for the pride and arrogance 
that they show before their neighbors. And God 
will not hear the vain cries of proud people. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 35:12-13. 


35:14 You Say You Do Not See God 


Praise Is ALways Due To Gop. Curysos- 
TOM: “For he, the Almighty, observes all those 
who commit impieties. But plead before him, if 
you can praise him conveniently.” If he had estab- 
lished a court and had published its decisions, 
you would have not praised him, you would have 
not glorified him, as he deserves, with regard to 
what happened to you, because you think you 
have been unjustly punished. Not to be able to 
praise God as he deserves, that is not too serious; 
but not to be able to praise him as he deserves 
when we plead before him, that is really serious. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 35.11-16.° 


35:15-16 Job’s Talk Is Empty 


SUFFERING IN TH1s WORLD. GREGORY THE 
Great: For God in truth bears a long while with 
him whom he condemns forever; and forebears 
now to bring on his wrath, because he reserves it 
to be poured forth, hereafter, without end. For 
suffering is here the portion of the elect, so they 
may be trained for the rewards of their heavenly 
inheritance. It is our portion to receive stripes 
here, for whom an eternity of joy is reserved. 
Hence it is written, “He scourges every son 
whom he receives.” It is also said to John, “I 
rebuke and chastise those whom I love.” ® Peter 


says, “It is time that judgment must begin at the 
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house of God.”" And then Peter immediately 
adds with astonishment, “But if it first begin at 
us, what shall be the end of them that believe not 
the gospel of God?” For the severity of God does 
not permit sins to remain unpunished; but the 
wrath of judgment commences with our punish- 
ment here, in order that it may cease to rage at 
the damnation of the reprobate. Let the reprobate 
proceed then and accomplish the desires of their 
pleasures, with unpunished iniquity, and let them 
feel no temporal scourges, since eternal punish- 
ments await them. ... “Job opens his mouth in 
empty talk, he multiplies words without knowl- 
edge.” But this seems also to be a peculiar fault of 
the arrogant, that they believe much that they 
have said, to be little, and the little which is said 
to them, to be much. Because they always wish to 
speak their own words, they cannot hear the 
words of others. And they think that they suffer 
violence if they do not pour forth their own 
immoderate opinions more immoderately. 
Although blessed Job was silent at his words, 
Elihu finds cause for invective in the speech in 
which he had replied to his friends. In order to 
get himself a larger space of his silence, and that 
he himself might answer many things, he asserts 
that he had multiplied words. For he immediately 
begins the commencement of a tedious speech 
and endeavors to commence, as though he had as 
yet said nothing at all. Morais ON THE Book OF 
JOB 26.21.37-22.40." 
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GOD'S JUST DESIGNS IN 
HUMAN AFFLICTION 
JOB 36:1-21 
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Overview: The fifth part of Elihu’s speech, cover- 
ing Job 36, attracts more favorable comments on 
the part of the Fathers. In this section, Elihu, 
whose words are introduced by the biblical author 
with an allusion to the previous parts of his long 
speech (Jurian or EcLanum), demonstrates that 
he is able to hold correct, general views on the 
ways of God’s justice (GREGORY, JULIAN THE ARIAN, 
Jurian or Ectanum, Puii). However, the Fathers 
also notice how Elihu’s attitude toward Job is arro- 
gant, unjust and false (PHtup, Grecory). The 
faithful are like kings because they have learned 
not to yield to temptations by consenting to them, 
but to gain mastery by ruling over them. There are 
some whom not even punishment keeps back from 
loose habits. They sometimes become worse by 
scourge because, when attacked by pain, they are 
hardened in their obstinacy (GreGory). To “die 
among the effeminate” suggests that one is de- 
prived of his strength by misfortunes that happen 
to him (Jurian oF Ectanum). “The place of no re- 
straint” is the mouth of hell that is ironically de- 
fined as “narrow” because it is large in receiving 


and very narrow in releasing (PHILIP). 


36:1-4 Asking for Patience 


AN INVITATION TO PATIENCE, JULIAN OF 
Ecianum: The author of the book, while distrib- 
uting the chapters of the different speeches to us, 
connects the words that follow to the beginning. 
Since he had stirred the attention of the listeners 
by discussing the providence of God, he also asks 
their patience for the things that he is about to 
say. EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF Jos 36.1-2." 


36:5-7 God’s Understanding 


Humitity Is REWARDED, Pripz Is Con- 
DEMNED,. GREGORY THE GREAT: “God does not 
reject the mighty, though he himself is mighty.” 


... Great is that temporal power that, from being 
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well administered, has its special reward from 
God, and yet sometimes, from being preeminent 
over others, it swells with pride of thought. All 
things for its use are at its service, while its com- 
mands are speedily fulfilled according to its wish 
and while all its subjects praise its good deeds. If 
there are any who do not oppose its evil doings 
with any authority, then they too will commonly 
praise them, even that which they ought to 
blame. The mind, being led astray by those things 
that are beneath it, is raised above itself, and 
while it is encircled with unbounded applause 
outside, it is bereft of truth inside.... “But he 
does not save the wicked and gives judgment to 
the poor.” Holy Scripture is frequently prone to 
call the humble, “poor.” Hence they are men- 
tioned in the Gospel with the addition “spirit” 
when it is said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ Riches visibly 
manifest the powerful; those are poor in their 
own sight, who are not puffed up in their minds. 
But he calls those “wicked” who are either cut off 
from the piety of the faith or who contradict 
themselves by their wicked habits, in that which 
they faithfully believe.... 

“He will not withdraw his eyes from the 
righteous but establishes kings on the throne 
forever, and there they are exalted.” But holy 
people are properly termed “kings,” in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, because having been raised 
above all the motions of flesh, at one time they 
control the appetite of lust; at another they 
moderate the heat of avarice; at one time they 
bow down the boastfulness of pride; at another 
they crush the suggestions of envy; at another 
they extinguish the fire of passion. They are 
“kings” then, because they have learned not to 
give way to the motions of their temptations by 
consenting to them but to gain mastery by rul- 


ing over them. Since, therefore, they pass from 
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this power of authority to the power of retribu- 
tion, let it be rightly said, “He establishes kings 
on the throne forever.” They are wearied for a 
time by ruling themselves, but they are placed 
forever on the throne of the kingdom of eternal 
elevation; and there they receive the power of 
justly judging others, just as they are here 
unskilled in unjustly sparing themselves. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 26.4.4-53.° 


36:8-10 Openness to Instruction 


Gop’s Mercy Toward THE REPENTANT., 
Jurian THE Artan: But after accusing those who 
are bound in fetters, he will deliver them from 
their chains through his benevolence and will 
bring them back to his doctrine. And when the 
impious think that they are at the climax of their 
greatness, he declares to them their works and 
gives their fruits to the righteous as recompense. 
If they turn to God and serve him, they will not 
only earn a punishment but also eternal life and a 


good reputation. COMMENTARY ON JOB 36.5-11.4 


36:11-12 Dying Without Knowledge 


PUNISHMENT OF OBSTINATE WICKEDNESS. 
GREGORY THE Great: “If they hear and observe 
him, they shall fulfill their days in good and their 
years in glory; but if they do not hear, they shall 
pass away by the sword and shall be consumed 
with folly.” By “good” is designated right conduct, 
but by “glory” heavenly recompense. They, then, 
who study to obey the divine commands fulfill 
their days in good and their years in glory. 
Because they pass the course of this life in right 
deeds, they perfect their consummation by a 
blessed retribution. “But if they do not hear, they 
shall pass away by the sword and shall be con- 
sumed with folly.” Vengeance smites them in trib- 
ulation, and the end shuts them up in folly. For 
there are some whom not even torments keep 
back from their loose habits. Of them it is said by 
the prophet, “You have stricken them, but they 


have not grieved; you have scourged them, and 
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they have refused to receive correction.” And of 
them it is said under the figure of Babylon, “We 
have cured Babylon, and she is not healed”! Of 
them it is said again, “I have slain and destroyed 
my people, and yet they have not returned from 
their ways.” These sometimes become worse by 
the scourge, because, when attacked by pain, they 
are either more hardened in their contumacious 
obstinacy or, what is worse, launch out into even 
the exasperation of blasphemy. It is well said then 
that they pass away by the sword and are con- 
sumed with folly; for through their scourges, they 
increase those sins that they ought, in conse- 
quence of them, to correct. And they both feel 
even here the punishment of the blow and do not 
escape there the sufferings of righteous retribu- 
tion. It is the infatuation of folly that iniquity so 
fetters them and that not even punishment keeps 
them from offending. MORALS ON THE Book OF 
Jos 26.57." 


36:13 The Godless Do Not Seek God’s Help 


A REPROACHFUL REFERENCE TO ELIHU. 
Pur.ip THE Priest: “The simulators and the 
cunning cause God’s wrath; they do not cry for 
help when he binds them.” It seems that through 
these words holy Job is obliquely hinting at Elihu 
himself, because he is acting, in a sense, in a cun- 
ning and unjust way: he also pretends to be an 
excellent man. COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
Jos 36. 


36:14-15 Ending in Shame 


A Riegut RETRIBUTION, JULIAN OF ECLANUM: 
“They will die in the tempest of their soul, and 
their life among the effeminate.” Since he had said 
above, “God will not be humble before the pow- 
erful,” here he has rightly said that the one who 
through his scorn inflames the wrath of the 


avenger will die among the effeminate, that is, he 
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deserves to be deprived of all his strength by the 
misfortunes that will happen to him. “He will 
take the poor away from his anguish and will 
reveal his ear in tribulation.” Through the voices 
of the facts themselves he will teach them that he 
has not forgotten the cry of the poor. Exposi- 
TION ON THE Book OF JoB 36.14-15.” 


36:16 A Place of No Constraint 


A DEscrIPTION OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 
Puitip THE Priest: “He will also save you 
largely from the narrow mouth that has no foun- 
dation.” Through these words Elihu describes 
the dwellings of hell, which have no foundation 
for their immense capacity. . .. And the mouth 
of hell is appropriately defined as “narrow,” 
because it is large in receiving and very narrow 
in releasing, as it keeps in itself the dead and 
does not suffer that they come back to life... . 
“And the rest of your table will be full of fat- 
ness.” By mentioning “the rest” he refers to the 
pleasantness and joy of paradise. COMMENTARY 
ON THE Book oF Jos 36." 


36:17-21 Judgment and Justice 


Tue WISH OF THE ARROGANT, GREGORY THE 
Great: [“Lay down your greatness without trib- 
ulation, and all the mighty in strength. Do not 
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prolong the night, so that people should go up for 
them. Take heed that you do not decline to iniq- 
uity, for you have begun to follow this after mis- 
ery.”] ... What is this that, while he forbids him 
to decline iniquity, he condemns him for it at 
once, as if he had already declined it? Does this 
suggest that arrogant people wish rather to 
appear as judges rather than consolers? Hence 
also, they sometimes smite with severe sentences 
those faults that they suspect have arisen in the 
heart. And before the fault of the offenders is cer- 
tain, severe invective of words is brought forward; 
and a person is struck by their sentence before 
anything appears to be smitten. Even just people 
commonly oppose, by reproof, wicked and secret 
thoughts, but when any preceding doings make 
plain these thoughts, they frequently root out 
from the hearts of their hearers, by the hand of 
reproof, those sins that have not shown them- 
selves. But then they perceive that they are 
already following from others that proceed. For 
as physicians of the body discern that some dis- 
eases have already appeared but heal others, that 
they may not appear, so do holy teachers some- 
times restore to health the wounds they have dis- 
covered, and sometimes so deal with people’s 
minds that they are not wounded. Morats on 
THE Book oF JoB 26.86-87."” 


CCL 88:95-96. “PL 26:735-36. LF 23:197-98". 


Jos 36:22-23 


GOD’S GREATNESS 
AND INFINITE WISDOM 
JOB 36:22-33 


Overview: Elihu shows again all his sensibility 
and accurateness in his general statements on 
God's justice (EpHREM), on the limitations of hu- 
man knowledge (Grecory) and on the omni- 
presence of God (GREGORY, JULIAN THE ARIAN, 
IsHo'paD). He is also able to prophesy the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles (Grecory). 


36:22-23 Who Is a Teacher Like God? 


Gop’s Power Is JUSTICE. EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: And you certainly, he says, were tested so 
far in the furnace of correction. But God will 
indeed restore you and will bring you back to 
your former wealth and dignity. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 36.22." 


36:24-25 Looking at God 


Mortars Cannor Reacu a FuLL KNow1- 
EDGE OF Gop. GREGORY THE GREAT: “Remem- 
ber that you do not know the works of him 
whom men have sung.”... Therefore people 
sing to the Lord when the angelic spirits or the 
perfect doctors teach us his power. But they do 
not know his works, because they, who are now 
preaching, worship his judgments without 
understanding them. And so they know him 
whom they are preaching but ignore his works, 
because they know him through grace who cre- 


ated them, but [they] cannot understand his 
judgments, which occur through his agency 
even above them... .“All people have looked on 
him; everyone watches him from far away.” 
Every person, because he is endowed with rea- 
son, must infer from his own reason that God 
created him. To observe through reasoning his 
dominion undoubtedly is like seeing him 
already. After saying, “All people looked on 
him,” he rightly adds, “everyone watches him 
from far away.” To watch him from far away is 
not like seeing him directly yet, but it is like 
considering him by simply admiring his works. 


Morals on THE Book oF Jos 27.6-8.” 


36:26-28 We Do Not Know God 


Gop Is Present EVERYWHERE. GREGORY THE 
Great: He had said above, “See, God is exalted 
in his power”; now he repeats, “See, God is 
great.” What does “see” mean when speaking 
about God, and why does he repeat “see,” but for 
the reason that we are speaking of what we indi- 
cate in the present? And since God is present 
everywhere, when we say, “see” with regard to 
him we recall the fact that he is present also with 
those who do not see him. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 27.9.’ 


TESOO 2:15-16. *CCL 143b:1334-35. *CCL 143b:1336. 
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36:29-30a Who Can Understand Clouds and 
Thunder? 


WE Learn Gop’s Power. JULIAN THE ARIAN: 
“And though one should understand the out- 
spreading of the clouds or the measure of his tab- 
ernacle.” If you understood the measure and 
uniformity and harmony of clouds, would you 
guess who is the Maker of the clouds? With what 
plane did he produce such uniformity? With what 
paint did he make such wonderful, harmonious 
and laudable pictures? “Behold, he will stretch 
his bow against him, and he covers the bottom of 
the sea.” He calls “bow” the rainbow which oth- 
ers call “belt.” Moses calls it “bow,” while Daniel 
calls it “rainbow.” The former says, “I lay my bow 
on the clouds”;* the latter, “And lo a rainbow and 
a saint from heaven,” and the mere divinity of it 
can really strike the viewer. By casting the arrows 
of light in a certain way, it announces the wisdom 
of God to those who contemplate the universe, its 
immense dimension and the ineffable Owner of 
the circle of the heavenly dome. By inciting us to 
gratefulness toward God, it exhorts us to cry, 
“How magnificent are your works, O Lord, you 
made all them in wisdom.”° COMMENTARY ON JOB 
36.29-30A.. 


36:30b-31 Covering the Roots of the Sea 


A Propuecy FULFILLED. GREGORY THE 
Great: “And he will also cover the hinges of the 
sea.” From Elihu’s voice we hear that this will 


happen, but we see that through the agency of 


God, it has happened already. The almighty 
Lord, in fact, has covered the limits of the sea 
with glowing clouds, because, through the fulmi- 
nating miracles performed by his preachers, he 
has led to faith even the most extreme lands of 
the world.... “For by these he governs peoples; 
he gives food in abundance.” By these words of 
his preachers, that is, by these drops of the clouds 
and by the lightning of miracles, God judges peo- 
ple. He calls to repentance their frightened 
hearts. Indeed, as soon as they hear the heavenly 
words, as soon as they see the wondrous works, 
they come back to their heart and, repenting of 
their past iniquities, fear the eternal chastise- 


ments. MORALS ON THE Book OF JoB 27.21-22.° 
36:32-33 God’s Way of Acting 


PERFORMANCE FOLLows COMMAND. I[SHO'DAD 
oF Merv: The words, “He will cover the light 
with his hands” [mean] that when he wants to 
make the rain fall for the sake of earth, he con- 
denses the air as if with his hands and covers the 
sun with clouds. And the words “he will go 
toward them so that they may come to meet him” 
[mean]that in the same instant in which his com- 
mand goes to his works, they promptly come to 
meet him, that is, the performance instantly fol- 


lows the command. COMMENTARY ON JOB 36.32.” 


4Gen 9:13. "Dan 4:13 (4:10 Vg). 6Ps 104:24 (103:24 LXX). 7PTS 
14:237. SCCL 143b:1345-46. °CSCO 229:259. 


Jos 37:1-13 


THE EFFECTS OF GOD’S VOICE ON NATURE 
JOB 37:1-13 


Overview: The sixth and final part of Elihu’s 
speech is mostly interpreted by the Fathers un- 
der a favorable light. They notice how he con- 
demns human iniquity ( JULIAN THE ARIAN) and 
how he invites humankind to repentance and 
humility through the thunder of punishment 
and the observation of nature (IsHo‘Dap, GREG- 
ory, Curysostom). They also underline how his 
words have a prophetic meaning and announce 
the persecutions of the Jews and the Gentiles, as 
well as the preaching and spreading of the gospel 
(Grecory). 


37:1 A Trembling Heart 


ELIHU’S ASTONISHMENT. JULIAN THE ARIAN: 
Indeed, he says, creation belongs to God. There- 
fore when I see that people commit iniquities 
against each other, my heart is troubled and fades 
away, while I am astonished at their wickedness, 
and, on the other hand, at their resignation. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 36.33B-37.1.- 


37:2-4 The Thunder of God’s Voice 


Tue THUNDER OF PUNISHMENT. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: [By] the words “the judgment that comes 


IPTS 14:239. 
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from his mouth; under the whole heaven he will 
be praised,” [the author] speaks about the thun- 
der that is produced in the instant itself, in which 
punishment is inflicted on sinners; it is heard 
everywhere and everyone who hears it praises 
God. COMMENTARY ON JOB 37.2.” 


REPENTANCE THROUGH GRACE AND THE 
Voice oF Gop. GREGORY THE GREAT: “Behind 
him the thunder will roar.” Certainly God trans- 
forms into tears the life of him whom he filled with 
his illumination, and the more he reminds the illu- 
minated soul of eternal punishments, the harder 
he submits it to the groans for its past wickedness; 
and so a person feels the pain for what he has been, 
because he begins by now to see the good he did 
not do, he hates himself for what he has been, and 
he loves himself for what he should have been.... 
“He will thunder with the voice of his greatness.” 
God thunders with the voice of his greatness when 
he suggests to us, who are now well disposed 
through our tears, how great he is there on high. 
... “And after hearing his voice, nobody will be 
able to investigate.” The voice of God is heard 
when the soul perceives the inspiration of his 
grace.... But not even the soul illuminated by it 
can investigate this voice of the Spirit, which 
reaches and penetrates the ear of the heart. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book oF JoB 27.39-41.° 


37:5-8 Commanding the Snow 


CREATION Invites Us ro Humitiry. Cury- 
sostom: This is the reason, he says, for the gran- 
diosity of his creations, the reason for the cold 
and the heat, the reason for the irregularity of the 
winds. Was it impossible to produce a harmoni- 
ous blend? [If God did not do that], it is because 
he wants to prevent by any means the pride and 
arrogance of thought. It is “so that everyone may 
know his own weakness.” “Who can resist,” 
Scripture says, “before his cold?”* The entire uni- 
verse has been created for this purpose, and 
everything exists for it. Since [pride] first of all 


drove away from us our trust in God, for this rea- 
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son God has organized everything in view of its 
contrary, either the creation, or the fashioning of 
our body or the course of our life, so that all this 
exists for humility in order that we may learn to 
act with moderation and recognize our own 


weakness. COMMENTARY ON JOB 37.7B. 


37:9-10 Winds and Whirlwind 


A FIGURE oF PERSECUTIONS. GREGORY THE 
Great: “A tempest will come forth from the 
inner parts, and cold from Arcturus.” When 
holy Scripture mentions the inner parts, in 
opposition to Arcturus, it designates the quarter 
of the south, opposite to the parts of the north. 
Hence it is written in this same book, “Who 
makes Arcturus and the Orions and the inner 
parts of the south?”° Because then the sun per- 
vades with greater warmth the inner parts of the 
south, but it does not pursue its course at all in 
the north, by the word “inner parts” in this 
place is expressed the Jewish people, and by the 
term “Arcturus” the Gentile people. For they 
who had known the one and invisible God and 
obeyed his law, at least carnally, were kept, as it 
were, in the warmth of faith, under the glow of 
the midday sun. But because the Gentiles had 
not attained to any knowledge of heavenly wis- 
dom, they were remaining, as it were, in the cold 
without the sun under the north. Moreover, a 
tempest impels, but cold oppresses with torpor. 
It is now rightly said, “A tempest will come 
forth from the inner parts, and cold from Arctu- 
rus.” As if it were plainly said, From the Jews 
there arises persecuting malice, and from the 
Gentiles oppressing power. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 27.51. 


37:11 Clouds and Lightning 


A FIGURE OF CHRISTIAN PREACHING, GREG- 
ORY THE GREAT: “Wheat desires the clouds.” 


CSCO 229:260. *CCL 143b:1360-61. “Ps 147:17 (147:6 LXX). 
PTS 35:179. Job 9:9. 7LF 23:239*. 


What else are the elected but God’s wheat des- 
tined to be stored in the heavenly barn?... But 
this wheat, up until it reaches the perfection of 
fruits, waits for the rain of the clouds in order to 
grow. The souls of the righteous are watered by 
the words of the preachers, in order that the sun 
of carnal desires may not dry the lymph of char- 
ity. ... 
“And the clouds spread their light.” The clouds 
spread their light in the sense that the holy 
preachers, by speaking and living, divulge models 
of life. Even though they diffuse the light of the 
call to salvation, they cannot convert all the 
hearts that they would like to convert. Moras 
ON THE Book oF JOB 27.54-55.° 


37:12-13 Accomplishing God’s Commands 


Exrnvu’s Propuetic Worps. GREGORY THE 
Great: [“They traverse all things in a circuit 
wherever the will of their Ruler shall lead them. 
To everything that he shall command them upon 
the face of the earth, whether in one tribe, or in 
his own land, or in whatsoever place of his mercy, 


he shall order them to be found.”] ... God there- 
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fore leads his clouds, either in one tribe, or in his 
own land or in whatever place of his mercy, and 
shall order them to be found. In earlier times he 
conferred preachers of the Old Testament on the 
tribe of Judah only and rejected nearly the whole 
of Israel because of the wicked governing of their 
kings. At another time, he made these clouds to 
rain, even in his own land, because he recalled 
this same people of Israel to his former favor after 
correction in captivity. Then at another he 
wished them to shine forth from the place of his 
mercy when he made known even to the Gentiles, 
by holy preachers of the New Testament, the mir- 
acles of his power. By his sole mercy he thus freed 
those from the yoke of error who his wrath was 
weighing down in their innate unbelief. 

But see, because Elihu has perceived future 
events by the spirit of prophecy, because he has 
uttered many sublime truths, the haughty man, 
wearied with the weight of his pride, is unable to 
bear the burden of what he says. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 27.58.° 


SCCL 143b:1373-74. °LF 23:243-44**. 
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JOB IS INVITED TO 
LEARN FROM NATURE 
JOB 37:14-24 


Overview: The sincere admiration of God's 
works (Grecory) enables humankind to praise 
God with an open heart (EPHREM, JULIAN OF 
Ec.anum), and with the full consciousness of hu- 
man limitation (Punir). According to Chrysos- 
tom, Elihu is suggesting to Job that he will soon 
be delivered from his afflictions through death, 
but he may also mean that Job is now kept away 
from fights and war as a sort of punishment 
(Curysostom). 


37:14-16 Consider the Works of God 


ABSOLUTE SINCERITY AND LOVE. GREGORY 
THE Great: There are some who consider the 
wondrous works of God, but then they lie down, 
rather than standing up by acting rightly. They do 
not follow and respect the power of his doings. 
This is why Paul also said, “Let him who thinks 
he stands take heed lest he falls.”’ They often 
indeed admire the judgments of heaven. They 
love the announcements of their heavenly coun- 
try when they hear them and are astounded at the 
wondrous operations of his inward ordaining. 
But [they] still neglect to attain to these words by 
their love and their lives. They then become idle. 


Even while considering in their understanding 
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the wondrous works of God, they do not love it 
in their lives. 

They indeed turn the eye of their minds to 
thinking on these things, but yet do not manifest 
their intentions by lifting themselves up from the 
earthly.... 

Elihu therefore, who did not believe that 
blessed Job had maintained the life that he pro- 
fessed, says, as if advising him, “Stand, and con- 
sider the wondrous works of God.” He still 
further examines him as to future events and 
adds, as if humbling him for his ignorance, “Do 
you know when God commanded the rains to 
show forth the light of his clouds?” If “clouds” 
are holy preachers, then the rain from the clouds 
are the words of their preaching. When clouds 
fly through the air, unless rain descends from 
above, we do not know what an immensity of 
water they carry. Unless the glittering sun 
breaks forth amid the rain, we cannot under- 
stand what brightness also is concealed within 
them. Doubtless, if holy preachers are silent and 
do not show by their words how great is the 
brightness of heavenly hope that they bear in 


their hearts, they seem to be like other people or 


11 Cor 10:12, 7LF 23:244-45**. 


far more despicable. Moras ON THE Book OF 
Jos 27.59-60.° 


37:17-18 When the Earth Is Still 


Rest or PUNISHMENT? CuHrysostom: Here he 
may mean, You are now in the midst of afflic- 
tions, but later you will have rest-—and there is 
also the proof given by divine wisdom, which has 
foreseen death as a solution and end to human 
tribulations. Or perhaps [he means], even in the 
midst of your trials, you remain out of the fight of 
the war and the troubles, and he punishes you in 
this manner.> COMMENTARY oN JoB 37.17." 


37:19 Teach Us 


Noruine Must Be HIDDEN., EPHREM THE 
Syrian: “Teach us what we shall say to him, so 
that we may not rejoice at the sight of darkness,” 
that is, take heed that you do not hide anything 


from us. COMMENTARY ON JOB 37.19.” 


37:20-22 Bright Light in the Sky 


CONTEMPLATION AND PRAISE OF Gop’s May- 
ESTY. JULIAN OF EcLaNum: “But now they do not 
see the light; suddenly the sky is covered with 
clouds; and the passing wind will drive them 
away.” With his words he demonstrates how they 
do not see the light he demonstrates with his 


words by saying, “Suddenly the sky is covered 
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with clouds”; the splendor of the sun is hidden by 
thick clouds and a darkened sky, but it is called 
back for the use of mortals through the repelling 
of the clouds. “From Aquilon comes gold.”® 
“From Aquilon the golden-colored clouds [come], 
the great glory and honor of God is in them.” 
“From Aquilon gold comes.” He said “Aquilon” 
for the east’ and “gold” for dawn, which imitates 
the appearance of the shining metal with its glow- 
ing color. “And the timorous praise of God”; cer- 
tainly the service of praising him is not taken 
without fear because of the immensity of his 


fame. EXPOSITION ON THE Book oF Jos 37.21-22.° 


37:23-24 We Cannot Find the Almighty 


Human WEAKNESS, PHILIP THE PRIEST: Cer- 
tainly, he says, as God is great in power and 
strength, so he is true in discernment and justice 
and cannot be described. Therefore, since this is 
his nature, he cannot be found by his creature 
that is so weak and feeble. As a consequence great 
and wise people must not assume that the incom- 
prehensible [God] can be investigated. They 
must not try to observe his invisible nature. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 37. 


PLF 23:244-45** Chrysostom suggests that God prevents humans 
from dying in order to punish them. See also Job 33:18. “PTS 35:180. 
5ESOO 2:16. SLXx. 7Aquilon is the north wind, or simply a way to 

indicate the north, but here Julian interprets it as a name for the east. 
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Jos 38:1-41 


GOD INTERVENES AND 
SHOWS HOW JOB IS IGNORANT 
JOB 38:1-41 


Overview: The first part of God’s speech, which 
brings the book of Job to its logical and natural 
conclusion, is commented upon by the Fathers 
along three main lines of interpretation: theologi- 
cal limitation, pastoral encouragement and pro- 
phetic expectation. First, the intervention of God 
in his role as Creator is an image and concrete rep- 
resentation of his divine power, which is presented 
in this manner to the imperfect and limited senses 
of humans (CHRYSOSTOM, IsHo'DAD, JULIAN OF 
Ecianum, Pup). Or, by addressing Job directly 
with his words of encouragement, God demon- 
strates his benevolence toward the righteous and 
all those who want to repent, and his scorn for the 
hypocrite and the proud (GREGORY, CHRYSOSTOM, 
Jurian oF ECLANUM, [SHOʻDAD, JULIAN THE ARIAN). 
Or, in God’s words there is the prophetic procla- 
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mation of Christ, the church and the redemption 
of humankind (Grecory, EpHREM, PHILIP). 

The Lord speaks in the form of questions, 
which are the best means to convince (CHrysos- 
Tom). The single foundation of all things is the 
Lord himself (Grecory). The restlessness of the 
sea proclaims his power (CHrysostom), Formed 
from clay and adorned with the likeness of the 
divine image, having received the gift of reason, 
humanity forgets, when swelling with pride of 
heart, that it was formed of the basest materials. 
The human mind is unable to comprehend itself, 
like an obscure deep, hidden from itself (GreGory). 
The course of human life is regulated by the alter- 
nation of times (JULIAN oF EcLanum). Many who 
are counted as faithful hear the words of life with 
their ears but do not permit them to pass through 
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to the inward places of their heart (Gregory). 


38:1 Out of the Whirlwind 


Tue Croup Represents Heaven. Curysos- 
Tom: In my opinion, he has placed at this stage a 
cloud over this righteous man in order to raise his 
thoughts and to persuade him that “that voice” 
came “from above,” as [in the case] of the “mercy 
seat placed upon the ark of alliance.”' Since the 
cloud is a symbol of heaven, it is as if God wanted 
to place heaven itself over Job, as if he had moved 
his throne near him. This is what also happened, it 
seems to me, “on the mountain,” when “the cloud”? 
settled on it, so that we might learn that “the voice 
came from above.” Let us listen carefully, because it 
is the common Master of the universe who speaks. 
Let us see how he exhorts Job. Does he do it with 
the same vehemence of humankind? Not at all. 
Now we find a very clear solution to all the previ- 
ous, disquieting questions, dear friends, which Job 
asked and to which we have tried to find a solu- 
tion. COMMENTARY ON JOB 38.1.” 


38:2 Words Without Knowledge 


Exrnu Is a MODEL oF ARROGANCE, GREGORY 
THE Great: As often happens with one who 
incorrectly says right words and correctly bad 
words, so Elihu, in his arrogance, does not speak 
right words correctly, because in his defense of 
God he speaks humble sentences with an arro- 
gant tone. So he is the perfect example of those 
who, in the universal church, look for vainglory. 
While they believe themselves to be more expert 
than anybody else, they are accused of being igno- 
rant by the judgment of God, because, as the 
apostle says, “If one believes to know something, 
he still has to learn how to know.” Moras on 
THE Book oF JoB 28.11.” 


38:3 I Will Question, and You Will Answer 


Worps To ENCOURAGE, CHRYSOSTOM: Since 


Job was overwhelmed by his dejection, God 
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encourages him with his words, so that he may pay 
attention to what is said now, and he introduces 
his speech in the form of questions, which is the 
best means to convince. Above all, he shows that 
he does everything with wisdom and intelligence, 
and therefore it would have been inconsistent with 
God, who did so many things with wisdom and 
intelligence, to neglect the human beings for whom 
he has created everything, even when they are 
wretched, as in this case. “What do you say?” God 
asks. COMMENTARY ON JOB 38.3.° 


38:4-5 The Foundation of the Earth 


An ALLEGORICAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CHURCH. GREGORY THE Great: In the holy 
Scriptures the foundations represent the preach- 
ers. The Lord first put them in the church, and 
on them the structure of the building was devel- 
oped. That is the reason why the priest, by enter- 
ing the tabernacle, had to wear twelve stones on 
his breast, because our high priest, who offers 
himself for us, giving us from the beginning firm 
preachers, wore twelve stones under his head in 
the upper part of his body. And so the holy apos- 
tles are the stones that constitute the main orna- 
ment of the breast and are the foundations that 
make the building firm on the ground. ... When 
holy Scripture does not speak of different founda- 
tions but of a single foundation, it refers to the 
Lord himself, who supports our weak and fickle 
hearts with the power of his divinity. MORALS on 
THE Book oF JoB 28.14.’ 


38:6-7 The Morning Stars 


SYMBOLISM OF THE MORNING STARS. EPHREM 
THE SYRIAN: “And who created at the same time 
the morning stars?” that is, those stars that also 
rise and appear in the evening. But in a different 
sense [we may intend], when we refer to these 


stars to the substances that are separated from 
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our senses, their generation does not agree with 
the nature of angels. Therefore, we say that 
Christ is signified through the term morning and 
the apostles through stars; and the teachers, sons 
of the angels, are defined as participants in the 
angelic nature. COMMENTARY ON JoB 38.7.5 


38:8-9 Delimiting the Sea 


CREATION OF THE SEA. ISHO'DAD OF Merv: 
The sea is like a baby who gets out after being 
fashioned in the womb and is wrapped in clothes 
of wool. After bringing it into existence from 
nothing, God gathers the sea together from the 
place where it was and delimits, shuts and encir- 
cles it in the womb of the earth. ComMENTARY 
oN Jos 38.8.” 


38:10-11 Stopping the Waves 


Tue RESTLESSNESS OF THE SEA. CHRYSOSTOM: 
He keeps [the sea] firmly within a sort of barrier, 
and in some perfect prescriptions of docility, as if 
he had given it precise commands. I have spoken, 
he says, and it did not reply, because that happens 
not only when no constraint forces it but also if 
the violence of an unchained power whips it quite 
hard. God has not allowed the sea to stand still 
and calm, in order that it may proclaim his power, 
because its nature fights against his command- 
ments, and his commandment rules it every- 
where. If water stood still, many people would 
have attributed its tranquility to the nature of the 
water; but since, in reality, it is restless and rises 
from inside, but without the strength to exceed 
its limits, its restlessness proclaims the power of 
God. COMMENTARY ON Jos 38.11." 


38:12-13 Commanding the Morning 


A FORESHADOWING OF THE CHURCH. PHILIP 
THE Priest: This morning is our Savior, who is 
also called Sun of justice." He illuminates the 
church, that is, the rational world, with the heat of 


faith and the splendor of his grace.... “Did you 
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take hold of and did you shake the extremities of 
the earth, and did you remove the wicked from it?” 
This earth can be interpreted as the church, about 
whose foundations the Lord has spoken above. In 
the extremities of the earth, that is, at the end of 
the world, sinners are destined to be removed from 


it. COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 38.7 


38:14-15 Like Clay or a Garment 


PUNISHMENT OF THE PROUD., GREGORY THE 
Great: “The seal shall be restored as clay and 
shall stand as a garment.” The Lord made human- 
kind, whom he fashioned after his own likeness, as 
a kind of seal of his power. But it shall be restored 
as clay, because, though he may by conversion 
escape eternal sufferings, yet he is condemned by 
the death of the flesh in punishment for the pride 
he has committed. Humankind, who has been 
formed from clay and adorned with the likeness of 
the divine image, having received the gift of reason, 
forgets, when swelling with pride of heart, that it 
was formed of the basest materials. Hence it has 
been ordered by the marvelous justice of the Cre- 
ator that because he [humanity] became proud in 
consequence of that reasonable sense which he 
received, he should again by death become earth 
which he was unwilling humbly to regard himself. 
And when the spirit is summoned from the body, 
it is stripped, as it were, of its kind of covering of 
flesh; it is fitly subjoined of the same clay. “The 
seal shall be restored as clay.”... He subjoins what 
is the special punishment of the proud by saying, 
“The light shall be taken away from the wicked, 
and their high arm shall be broken,” for the death 
of the flesh that restores the elect to their light 
takes away their light from the reprobate. The 
light of the proud is the glory of this present life, 
and that light is then withdrawn from it when it is 
called by the death of the flesh to the darkness of it 
own retributions. Then the high arm is there bro- 
ken, because of the loftiness of the heart that has 
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been violently seized upon beyond the order of 
nature, and it is scattered by the weight of divine 
justice, which overwhelms it. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 29.21-22.” 


38:16-17 The Springs of the Sea 


A SYMBOLISM OF SIN AND REDEMPTION. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: “Have you entered into 
the depth of the sea?” The “sea” is the mind of 
humankind, and God enters its depths when it is 
roused from its inmost thoughts to lamentations 
of penitence through its knowledge of itself, and 
when he calls to its memory the wickedness of its 
former life and rouses the mind, which is agitated 
by its own confusion. God penetrates the depth 
of the sea when he changes hearts that are in 
despair. For he goes into the sea when he humbles 
a worldly heart. He enters the depth of the sea 
when he does not disdain to visit minds that are 
even overwhelmed with sins. Hence it is rightly 
added in a question, “And have you walked in the 
recesses of the deep?” What deep is there but the 
human mind, which while unable to comprehend 
itself is like an obscure deep, hid from itself, in 
everything that it is.... “Have the gates of death 
been opened to you?” From the gates of death are 
wicked thoughts that we open to God when we 
confess them with weeping in penitence. He 
beholds them even when not confessed, but he 
enters into them when confessed. He then in 
truth opens a way for himself in the gates of 
death when we have put aside evil thoughts, and 
he comes to us after confession. They are called 
the gates of death for this reason, because the way 
to death is always opened through evil thoughts. 
Which is again repeated when it is subjoined, 
“And have you seen the gloomy doors?” For the 
gloomy doors are the lurking evils of the mind 
that can exist within and yet not be observed by 
another; the Lord beholds when he destroys 
them by the secret look of grace. MORALS ON 
THE Book OF JoB 29.27-30. 


38:18-21 The Expanse of the Earth 
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ProoFfs oF Gop’s BENEVOLENCE. JULIAN OF 
Ecranum: “Where is the way to the dwelling of 
light, and where is the place of darkness?” He says 
what he had said before but more clearly, that is, 
that the course of human life is regulated by the 
alternation of times, so that at one time people 
dedicate themselves to work; in another time, the 
vigor of the body, which exhaustion had taken 
away, is returned to them. 

“Did you know then that you would be 
born?” These words are not said without pur- 
pose but to demonstrate that God’s benevolence 
is the reason for everything. If you owe the fact 
that you exist to my benevolence, since you did 
not exist before, he says, how can you think that 
[benevolence] is denied to you, now that you live 
and are able to function? EXPOSITION ON THE 
Book oF Jos 38.18-21.'° 


38:22-24 The Storebouses of Snow 


PowER AND PROVIDENCE OF Gop. CHrysos- 
Tom: Obviously this does not mean that there 
exist such storehouses, but he simply shows that 
these elements are at his complete disposal when 
he wants, as if he took them from his own reserves. 
“And is there a store of them for you against the 
time of your enemies, for the day of wars and bat- 
tles?” You certainly understand that he wants to 
emphasize their opportunity, the fact that they 
come at the right moment and never at random. 
Then he equally speaks about all the rest, that is, 
about rain, hail and, on the other hand, about the 
Notus.” COMMENTARY oN JoB 38.22-23. 


38:25-27 A Channel for Rain 


Tue Power oF COMPUNCTION AND REPEN- 
TANCE, GREGORY THE GreAT: But these things 
that have been stated generally of the Gentile 


world, we see taking place, if we carefully exam- 
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ine them, in individuals within the bosom of holy 
church. For there are many, grievously insensible 
to the words of God, who are counted under the 
name of faith, who hear the words of life with 
their ears but do not permit them to pass through 
to the inward places of their heart. What else are 
these than desert land? And that land in truth has 
no human vitality, because their mind is void of 
the sense of reason. And no mortal dwells in this 
land, because if thoughts of reasonable meanings 
ever spring up in their conscience, they do not 
remain there. For evil desires find a resting place 
in their hearts, but if good desires have ever come 
there, they pass away, as if urged on. But when 
the merciful God deigns to give a course to his 
shower and a way to the sounding thunder, being 
stung with grace within, they open the ears of 
their heart to the words of life. And the pathless 
land is filled, for while it grants a hearing to the 
world, it is overwhelmed with mystery. And it 
brings forth green herbs, because when watered 
by the grace of compunction, it not only willingly 
receives the words of preaching but also returns 
them with abundant increase; so that it is now 
eager to speak what it could not hear, and that 
which had become dry, even within, through not 
listening, feeds with its verdure as many as are 


hungry. Morats ON THE Book oF Jos 29.53." 


38:28-30 Who Begets the Dew? 


An ALLUSION TO Gop As THE First CAUSE. 
Curysostom: God does not want to say that it 
comes out from his womb, God forbid! But then 


what do the words about “begetting” and “womb” 


mean in this context? As when the author said 
about the sea, “When its mother begot ie ™ he 
did not mean that it has a mother; so here he does 
not mean that [ice] came forth [literally] from 
God’s womb, but he wants to speak about its 
formation and origin. . .. Why then did he con- 
stantly use here the words about “begetting”? In 
my opinion he wants to allude to the One who is 
the first and only cause of everything and to the 


fact that creatures were shaped even before being 
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completely perfected. COMMENTARY ON JOB 
38.28A-29A." 


38:31-32 Binding or Loosing the 
Constellations 


IMMUTABILITY OF DIVINE ORDER, JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: Since in ordering the complexity of 
the world, Providence did not lack the collabora- 
tion of [divine] power, Job now enumerates those 
things that evidently are an integral part of the 
power of the Creator. Another interpretation: 
even though the amount of space between them 
[i.e., the stars of Pleiades] might be small, your 
strength will never be able to accomplish this, 
that is, to force them together into a single place 
and location, after removing whatever it is that 
makes them distinct. Neither will you be able to 
change the turning about of Arctuaus (i.e., Ursa 
Minor) and move it to a location or region differ- 
ent from the one that I have set. EXPOSITION ON 
THE Book oF Jos 38.31.” 


38:33 Can You Establish Ordinances? 


INSCRUTABILITY OF DIVINE JUDGMENTS, 
GREGORY THE Great: “Do you know the course 
of heaven, and will you set down its reason on the 
earth?” To know the course of heaven is to see the 
secret predestinations of the heavenly disposals. 
But to set down its reason on the earth is to lay 
open before the hearts of people the causes of 
such secrets. To set down, namely, the reason of 
heaven on the earth is either to examine the mys- 
teries of the heavenly judgments, by consider- 
ation, or to make them manifest in words. And 
this certainly no one can do who is located in this 
[finite] life. To pass from little to greater things, 
who can understand what is the secret reason 
that a just person frequently returns from a trial 
not only without being revenged but even pun- 
ished besides, and that his wicked adversary 


escapes not only without punishment but even 
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. . 2 
victorious? MORALS ON THE Book oF JoB 29.77.” 


38:34-35 Can You Control the Lightning?” 


Gop’s Divine Art. Curysostom: Up to this 
point God divides the heavenly realities in terms 
of those through which he punishes us, as distin- 
guished from those through which he benefits us. 
Notice how the lightnings answer. They do not 
really mean, “What do you want?” The text 
wants to signify that all creatures, as though they 
were living creatures, bend their ear to God. 
Every time he wants to show the difference in 
their formation, God talks about “begetting” and 
“maternal womb.” Every time, on the other hand, 
he wants to show their docility and perfection, he 
depicts them as if they bent their ear to his call. 
Why did he present himself not only as a crafts- 
man but as a father as well? This is because the 
art that presides over nature is quite superior to 
any manual art, for it is, so to speak, divine. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 38.35A-B. 


38:36 Wisdom in the Inner Parts 


Wispom Comes FROM Gop. [SHODAD OF 
Merv: The words “Who has put wisdom in the 
inwards parts?” means who else [but God] has 
secretly put the wisdom of reason in the souls of 
mortals? COMMENTARY ON JoB 38.36.°° 


38:37-38 Numbering the Clouds 


THE Concert OF THE ANGELS, PHILIP THE 
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Priest: “Who can describe the reason of 
heaven?” It is certain that nobody can describe 
with words or conceive in his mind the reason of 
heaven or the course of stars.... “Who can make 
the concert of heaven sleep?” We can interpret the 
“concert of heaven” as the holy angels. They are 
called “heaven” because of their heavenly resi- 
dency by the prophet. “Heaven of heaven for the 
Lord.” Who will make this concert of heaven 
sleep? the Lord says. That is, who will be able to 
stop and to prevent them, as if they were sleep- 
ing, from their constant praises and from singing 
and blessing [the Lord]? COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF JoB 38.78 


38:39-41 Giving Food to the Lions 


Gop’s PERFECT PROVIDENCE, JULIAN THE 
Arian: “And will you hunt a prey for the lions 
and satisfy the desires of the dragons? For they 
fear in their lairs, even as they lie in wait, couch 
in the woods.” I do not only provide people with 
food, and those animals who deserve help with 
fodder, but I also give meat to the carnivorous 
and nourishment to the reptiles. I certainly do 
not hesitate in doing these things, nor do I con- 
sider anything unworthy of my attention. And I 
have placed fear in them as well, so that they may 
not harm other living creatures. COMMENTARY 
ON Jos 38.39-40.” 
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FURTHER DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
JOB’S IGNORANCE 
JOB 39:1-30 


Overview: In the second part of God’s speech, 
the Fathers especially notice an instructive and 
edifying content that appears to be a sort of prep- 
aration for the full Christian doctrine of the New 
Testament. In the pastures of eternal life the 
faithful do not need doctors and doctrine (Grec- 
ory). God has left things out of our reach in order 
that we may not admire our own wisdom when 
we reach our limits (CHrysosTom). 

The references to real or legendary animals 
assume essentially symbolic meanings (CHrysos- 
TOM, GREGORY, PHILIP THE PRIEST, EPHREM, JULIAN 
THE ARIAN). The faithful soul is like the unicorn 
endowed with a single horn, symbolizing the 
ascent up the mountain with singleness of mind 
(Epurem). The hypocrite is like the ostrich who 
so lacks affection that its young are abandoned 
(Grecory, Epurem). Even in birds of prey there is 
a certain reasonable wisdom that derives from the 
natural instinct living in each of them (Curysos- 
tom). The eagle on the high rock prefigures 
Christ (EpHrem). The soul of the hypocrite never 
stays in the place where it fell, because, after fall- 
ing voluntarily, the weight of its evilness leads it 


to worse and worse actions. For when pride, the 
queen of sins, has fully possessed a conquered 
heart, she surrenders it immediately to the seven 
principal sins, as if to some of her generals, to lay 
it waste (GrREGoRY). 


39:1-4 The Mountain Goats and Their 
Young 


NATURAL ProviIpDENCE. CHrysosTom: He is 
right in saying, “Have you protected the calving 
of the hinds?” Since flight, fear and anxiety are 
usual in this kind of animal, which never ceases 
from leaping and galloping, how, he says, can it 
not abort, so do you know how its young can be 
given birth at the right time? “Say if you have 
numbered the full months of their being with 
young, and if you have relieved their pangs. 
[Speak out if you] have reared their young with- 
out fear. Will you loosen their pangs?” This ani- 
mal is timorous. How may its young ones, which 
cannot count on the speed of their legs, be devoid 
of fear? Who watches them? You see that nature 


never abandons them, neither the lion rules 


through its strength, nor is the hind abandoned. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 39.1B-3B." 


Tuer Heaventy Peace of THE RIGHTEOUS. 
GREGORY THE Great: “Their young ones leave 
and go to pasture.” Holy Scripture calls “pasture” 
that green place of eternity where our nourishment 
will never be spoiled by any drought. About this 
pasture the psalmist says, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, and I will never lack anything. In a green 
place, there he gave me rest”? And again, “We are 
his people and herd of his pasture.” And the Truth 
himself says about these pastures, “If one enters 
through me, he will be saved and will get out and 
will find pasture.” They go to pasture because, 
after going out of their body, they find the eternal 
green pastures. They go out and do not go back to 
them, because, after being received in that joyful 
contemplation, they do not need to hear the words 
of those who teach. And so, after going out they do 
not go back to them, because after escaping the 
afflictions of life, they do not seek to receive any 
longer from the doctors the doctrine of life. Mor- 
ALS ON THE Book OF JOB 30.49.” 


39:5-8 The Wild Donkey 


REGULATED BY Gop’s WILL. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Then he adds, “Who has let the wild ass go free?” 
“Who has disposed things in this manner?” he 
says. “Who has established the laws of nature?” 
These are, he says, permanent laws that never 
change. This animal is strong and untamed. Even 
if you multiply your efforts, you will never have it 
under your control. “Who will destroy the deci- 
sions that God has taken?”® You see that accord- 
ing to Providence and because God wants that, 
everything yields and obeys us. But if he does not 
want us to obtain obedience, we can use every 
means, and it will be of no use. We will gain 
nothing, Therefore, why is our effort useless, 
even though we want to get results? That is 
because when we see a domesticated animal we 
can admire the docility in which it has been 
established. But God has left things out of our 
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reach in order that, before those things that are 
subjected to you, you may not admire your own 
wisdom and may not attribute to your capability 
the obedience of that animal. ComMENTARY ON 
JOB 39.547 


A FIGURE OF THE UNFAITHFUL, PHILIP THE 
Priest: The church is this city which is consti- 
tuted by a multitude of countless nations and 
about which the Lord says, “The city that is on 
a mountain cannot be hidden.”® Therefore, 
some of the Jews, by scorning and refusing it, 
despised the shouts of all those who announced 
the word of God, and when they demanded the 
obedience of faith, they did not listen, that is, 
they refused to obey. COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF Jos 39.” 


39:9-12 The Wild Ox 


SYMBOLIC MEANING OF THE UNICORN. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: “Is the unicorn willing to 
serve you?” 10 This animal, as is reported, is similar 
to an ox and is found in the austral regions, armed 
with a single horn. In the unicorn, whoever is not 
subjected at all to the bondage of the world is 
covertly represented. It is said to be provided with 
a single horn, because there is only one truth for 
the righteous. Again the human soul is compared 
with the unicorn, and it must be defined as 
endowed with a single horn if it is led by a single 
movement to the top. Moreover, it is said that the 
unicorn cannot be caught as its strength and dan- 
gerousness are extreme. However, the virgin 
hunter can win it, after being captured by the plea- 
sure of beauty. So the soul is caught by the things 
that it has loved. COMMENTARY ON JOB 39.9." 


39:13-18 The Ostrich and Its Young 


A REFERENCE TO THE SYNAGOGUE, EPHREM 
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THE SYRIAN: The sort of wings described here 
appears to signify the synagogue of those who led 
Christ to the cross. Indeed, who is that mother 
who generated many children but whose children 
are not hers? It can only be the one who gave 
birth to the prophets and brought up the apos- 
tles, who are not hers though. Indeed both 
prophets and apostles, after being adopted into 
the church, abandoned it. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
39:13” 


AN ALLEGORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE Hyp- 
OCRITE. GREGORY THE GREAT: For he whom the 
grace of charity does not fall upon looks upon his 
neighbor as a stranger, even though he has him- 
self begotten him to God. Doubtless all are hypo- 
crites whose minds in truth, while ever aiming 

at outward objects, become insensible within. 
While they are ever seeking their own, in every- 
thing they do they are not softened by any com- 
passion of charity for the feelings of the neighbor. 
... But hypocrites do not know these gut level 
feelings of charity. Because the more their mind is 
let loose on outward subjects by worldly concupi- 
scence, the more it is hardened inside by its lack 
of affection. And it is frozen by a benumbing tor- 
por within, because it is softened by fatal love 
outside. It is unable to reflect upon itself, because 
it does not strive to think of itself. A mind cannot 
think on itself which is not entirely at home in 
itself. It is unable to be entirely at home in itself, 
because by as many lusts as it is hurried away, by 
as many objects as it is distracted from itself and 
scattered, it lies below, though with collected 
strength it may rise, if it willed, to the greatest 
heights.... 

“God has deprived it of its wisdom, nor has 
he given it understanding.” Although to deprive 
is one thing and “not to give” is another, yet his 
first expression, “deprived,” he repeated by sub- 
joining “has not given.” As if he were saying, My 
expression “deprived” means not that he has un- 
justly taken away wisdom but that he has justly 
not given it. Hence the Lord is described as hav- 
ing hardened the heart of Pharaoh, not because 


he himself inflicted hardness or, in accord with 
the demands of his deserts, because he softened 
it by a sensibility of heavenly infused fear. But 
now, because the hypocrite pretends that he is 
holy and conceals himself under the semblance 
of good works, he keeps down peace of the holy 
church and is therefore, before our eyes, arrayed 
with the appearance of religion, But if any temp- 
tation of his faith springs up, the rabid mind of 
the wolf strips itself of its garb of sheep’s skin 
and shows by persecution how greatly it rages 
against the holy. Morats On THE Book oF Jos 
3117-26." 


ALL THE Hypocrites Fautts Wit Be Pun- 
ISHED. GREGORY THE Great: In every step of 
the fall, the beginning is represented by the 
lighter faults that later, with the increase of guilt, 
become more and more serious. Here the evilness 
of this hypocrite is analyzed through his progres- 
sive iniquities. First, he presents himself as a 
righteous person, which he is not at all. Then, he 
scorns the righteous. Finally, he even insults the 
Creator. Indeed, the soul never stays in the place 
where it fell, because, after falling voluntarily, the 
weight of its evilness leads it to worse and worse 
actions. And so, by precipitating [the fall], it is 
submerged more and more deeply. Let the hypo- 
crite then go now and seek for his own praises. 
Later he will oppress the life of his neighbor, and 
one day he will even scorn his own Creator. The 
more he devises arrogant attitudes, the more he 
sinks into atrocious punishments as a result. 
Morats on THE Book oF Jos 31.28. 


39:19-25 The Might of the Horse 


A GIFT oF Gop’s PROVIDENCE. JULIAN THE 
Arian: In this passage, by exalting the horse, he 
shows that also this animal has been generated by 
his command and authority, It has been clothed 
with such a power that it alleviates human slow- 


ness with its speed, gives people rescue through 
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flight, fights the enemies with its strength and 
courage and appears splendid in its armor. Com- 
MENTARY ON JOB 39.19-25.” 


AN ALLEGORY OF Human FIGHT AGAINST 
Sin. GREGORY THE GREAT: Concerning “the 
exhortation of the captains and the howling of 
the army,” the tempting vices that fight against us 
in invisible contest in behalf of the pride that 
reigns over them, some of them go first, like cap- 
tains, others follow, after the manner of an army. 
For all faults do not occupy the heart with equal 
access. But while the greater and the few surprise 
a neglected mind, the smaller and the numberless 
pour themselves upon it in a whole body. For 
when pride, the queen of sins, has fully possessed 
a conquered heart, she surrenders it immediately 
to the seven principal sins, as if to some of her 
generals, to lay it waste. And an army in truth fol- 
lows these generals, because doubtless there 
spring up from them importunate hosts of sins. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 31.87.'° 


39:26 The Soaring Hawk 


Instinct DIVINELY INSPIRED. CHRYSOSTOM: 
How does God keep hawks hovering in the air? 
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How does he provide them with nourishment? 
You can figure out all that he said from a small 
number of examples! Why did he not mention 
beefs or rams or other animals of this kind, but 
only those that are useless for us and seem to 
exist without reason? This is in order to show 
that if wisdom and providence appear in useful 
animals, they appear even more in those that 
seem to be useless, because you see that carnivo- 
rous birds of prey possess a certain reasonable 
wisdom that derives from the natural instinct liv- 
ing in each of them. So... some of them are 
inclined to fight, others scent the corpses, and the 
vulture remains still in the air. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 39.26-30.”” 


39:27-30 The Eagle 


Tue EAGLE Is CHRIST. EPHREM THE SYRIAN: 
The eagle is Christ. The high rock is the cross. 
The young ones licking the blood are the souls of 
the saints, who feed on Christ's blood flowing 
from his side, that blood that also the nations of 
the believers enjoy like young ones of the heav- 
enly eagle. COMMENTARY ON JoB 39.27.58 
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GOD INVITES JOB TO SHOW HIS POWER 
JOB 40:1-14 


Overview: The third part of God’s speech, 
which covers Job 40, is mostly interpreted by 
the Fathers in a moral sense. The edifying and 
instructive purpose of the divine words is 

now essentially referred to in the sphere of the 
personal and ethical behavior of each individual. 
God expects humility from human beings, 

and his benevolence is the support of the hum- 
ble and the righteous (GREGORY, JULIAN THE 
ARIAN, CHRYSOSTOM, ORIGEN, JULIAN OF 
EcLANUM). 

Job did not speak as he did in order to con- 
demn others but to show God’s righteousness 
(Curysostom), Even while losing his riches, Job 
praised the One who gave him afflictions (Orr- 
GEN). One who carefully weighs the good quali- 
ties of others illumines his own deeds by a 
powerful ray of humility (Grecory). It is neces- 
sary to kneel down instead of looking at the face 
of One so powerful as the Lord ( JULIAN THE 
Arran). The “arm” of God does not refer to a cor- 
poreal feature, but as a figure that the almighty 
God humbles himself to our context to suggest to 
us sublime truths (Grecory). 


40:1-2 A Faultfinder Must Answer God 


AN INVITATION TO HUMILITY. GREGORY THE 


Great: But we know that one who, even when 


acting rightly, forgets to see the virtues of his bet- 
ters, extinguishes the eye of his heart by the dark- 
ness of pride. But, on the other hand, one who 
carefully weighs the good qualities of others 
enlightens his own deeds by a powerful ray of 
humility, because when he sees the things he has 
done himself done by others also, and he keeps 
down that swelling of pride that strives to break 
forth from within from singularity. Hence it is 
said by the voice of God to Elijah, when thinking 
that he was solitary, “I have left me seven thou- 
sand men who have not bent their knees before 
Baal.”* This was said so that by learning he did 
not remain solitary, that he might avoid the 
boasting of pride that might arise in him from his 
personal uniqueness. Blessed Job, therefore, is not 
blamed for having done anything perversely, but 
he is informed of the good deeds of others 
besides, in order that while he considers that he 
has others also equal to him, he may humbly sub- 
mit himself to him who is specially the Highest. 
MoraALs ON THE Book oF JoB 31.107." 


40:3-5 What Shall I Answer You? 


Jos’s Humitiry, JULIAN THE ARIAN: I have con- 


tinued to look for the reason that caused my mis- 


11 Kings 19:18. *LF 31:504-5*. 


fortune but have not put the blame on creation. 
Now I have nothing to reply about what was said. 
I will keep silent, and after speaking once, I will 
not speak a second time. Indeed, it is necessary to 
kneel down instead of looking at the face of such 
a powerful Lord. COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.3-5.° 


40:6-8 I Will Question You 


PurpOSE OF Jos’s TRIALS. CHRYSOSTOM: 
Either he speaks here about his present interven- 
tion, as if to say, “I do not speak so in order to 
condemn you but to show that you are right- 
eous”; or he wants to speak about his trial by call- 
ing intervention his approval. This means, “Do 
not think that I managed things in this manner 
for any other reason.” He did not say, “In order 
that you might be righteous” but “that you might 
appear to be righteous,” as you actually were, so 
that you might teach others. Finally, he may want 
to speak about his present intervention, as if to 
say, “If I said it, it is in order that you might 
appear to be righteous after the words that I had 
expressed, not in order to condemn you.” Then he 
places again before him his power and his hatred 
for the wicked, because I am not only powerful, 
he says, but I act and use my power against the 
wicked. COMMENTARY ON Jos 40.8." 


Tue PERFECT BENEVOLENCE OF Gop, ORIGEN: 
“I will question you, and you answer me.” The 
perfect rewards of the struggles are reserved after 
this life to those who fought bravely. The grace of 
God nevertheless offers a sort of pledge to the 
athletes. For this reason, Job faced the hardest 
fights; while losing his riches, he praised him who 
gave him these afflictions. After losing his chil- 
dren, he glorified him who had taken them away. 
While realizing that worms grew out of his body, 
he was not defeated by his diseases. God gave 
him the firstlings and the pledge of his fights 

by speaking to him out of the clouds and the 
whirlwind. After he had listened to the former 
speeches, when it was necessary to speak to God, 


he was silent, as if he had no faculty to speak to 
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him. In fact, he did not know yet what would 
have been written by Moses, “Moses spoke, and 
God answered him with a voice.” Therefore, he 
was like someone who did not know that he did 
not want to answer God. But God conceded him 
forgiveness to speak. The benevolence of God is 
such that he does not play the role of the judge 
but that of the lawyer, who discusses the case 
with a man. FRAGMENTS ON Jos 28.7.° 


40:9 Are You Like God? 


CONCRETE Worps LEADING TO SUBLIME 
Trutus. Gregory THE GREAT: When there is a 
reference to the voice or the “arm” [power] of 
God, we must be very careful not to attribute to 
him any corporeal feature. To enclose into corpo- 
real dimensions him who cannot be circum- 
scribed and fills and embraces everything would 
mean to fall into the heresy of the Anthropomor- 
phites.’ But the almighty God, drawing us 
toward his condition, humiliates himself to our 
context, and in order to suggest to us sublime 
truths, he lowers himself to the humble ones. 
Therefore the soul of the little ones, being led by 
well-known models, rises to look for what is 
unknown, and moves with firm steps towards the 
Most High. Morats on THE Book oF Jos 32.7.° 


40:10-11 Pour Out Your Anger 


SMALLNESS OF Human NATURE. Curysos- 
tom: The thunder and all the rest exist not in 
order to impress but so that God may be known. 
See with how many arguments he convinces him 
that his nature is small. He does not say to him, 
“You are small, but, I am great, and you cannot do 
what I do.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.11-12.” 


AN ExHoRTATION TO FIGHT AND DEFEAT THE 


PTS 14:280. *PTS 35:195. °Ex 19:19. PTS 53:321. "The 
Anthropomorphites or Audians (from Audius, their founder) were a 
heretical sect that originated in Syria and Mesopotamia in the fourth 
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Devit. OrIGEN: A slanderer conspired against 
you. Sometimes he said to me, “Stretch out your 
hand now.’ He said to me, “Touch all that he 
has,”"' and he added about you that “you would 
have cursed me to my face.” But, on the con- 
trary, you were victorious. Therefore I say to you, 
“Clothe yourself with glory. Abase the slanderer 
completely. Humiliate his angels. He was arro- 
gant against you, but you destroy the arrogant. 
He was impious against you, but you strike him 
by lightning.” FRAGMENTS ON Jos 28.21.” 


40:12-14 Tread on the Wicked 


Worops SPOKEN WITH AFFECTION. JULIAN OF 
Ectanum: These words are not spoken with an 
offended mind but with zealous affection, so that 
they may be useful in consoling and instructing 
him and that he may understand that to perform 
such a great judgment is beyond human strength. 
“Then I will also acknowledge you that your own 
right hand can give you victory.” If you could play 
the role of such a judge, as I described it in my 
speech, evidently you would not need any further 
help. ExpostTION ON THE Book oF JoB 40.6-9.4 


Mob 1:11. “ob 1:11. Job 1:11. ?PTS 53:327. “CCL 88:104. 


THE BEHEMOTH 
JOB 40:15-24 


Overview: The section of God’s speech that 
covers Job 40:15-24 is a lively depiction of the 
Behemoth. Most of the Fathers accept the idea 


of the real existence of this animal (EPHREM, 
IsHo'DAD, OriGEN) but especially underline, in 


their comments on its nature, the symbolic mean- 


ing that such an animal assumes. The Behemoth 
is for some a monster created to inspire the fear of 
God (JuLran of EcLanum, CHrysosTom) or a rep- 
resentation of devil, who must be opposed and 
defeated by the righteous (IsHo'pap, PHILIP, 
Grecory). The mercy of the Creator has set a 
limit to the power of the Behemoth (Grecory). 
God has not created such enormous beasts to 
show what is useful for us, but what is done ac- 
cording to his will (Curysostom). 


40:15 Look at Behemoth 


NATURE OF THE BEHEMOTH. EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: The Behemoth is a dragon, that is, a land 
animal, just as the Leviathan is an aquatic sea ani- 
mal. COMMENTARY ON JoB 40.15." 


Is THE BEHEMOTH REAL OR IMAGINARY? 
IsHo'DAD oF Merv: The Behemoth is a dragon 
without equal. The Interpreter? calls it “an imagi- 
nary dragon” that the author [of the book of Job] 
has poetically invented by himself. He has 
reported many statements in the name of Job, of 
his friends and in the name of God himself that are 
not appropriate to them, that appear to be unlikely. 
In the whole creation, he says, there is no animal 
that is unique and not male or female, because all 
animals have been created in pairs. On the other 
hand, those who assert that this book was written 
by the divine Moses maintain the reality of the 
Behemoth.’ It is a figure of Satan, they say, and as 
this animal destroys everything it sees, so Satan 
does the same thing secretly, and therefore it has 
been made Satan’s accomplice in crime. Both in its 
name and in its action it is the figure of Satan, 
because, according to the sense of the word, Behe- 
moth means “through it death,” that is, death has 
entered among people through it. But the Jews 
assert that it is an ox, and, some day they will eat it 
and the Leviathan as well when they come back.* 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.10(15).” 


CREATED FOR THE EDIFICATION OF HuMAN- 
KIND. JULIAN OF EcLANUM: Through the cre- 
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ation of such a hateful and tremendous beast 
people are given three opportunities of edifica- 
tion. They can recognize that the power of the 
Creator did not only make those beasts that 
would have served human beings but also fash- 
ioned those who frighten them; they can under- 
stand the goodness of Providence, because it 
removed those beasts that would have been 
deadly from the midst [of humans] and placed 
them in the wilderness. There they can learn 
how severe he is against vices. These [beasts] 
that are troublesome to mortals according to 
their size and strength are also subject to his 
regulation. EXPOSITION ON THE Book OF JoB 
40.10.° 


40:16-19 Its Strength and Power 


STRENGTH OF THE BEHEMOTH. ISHO'DAD OF 
Merv: The words “its strength is in its cover” 
[mean] its strength and vigor are precisely in the 
animal itself. Animals usually take shelter in dif- 
ferent places, but [the author] says this animal 
does not need a shelter at all. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 40.16.’ 


An ALLEGORY OF THE DEVIL ENSLAVING 
CARNAL Prop te. PHitip THE PrigstT: “It makes 
its tail stiff like a cedar.” It seems to me that 
this is said because not even in the end—which 
is signified by “its tail”—will it return to God. 
On the contrary, being arrogant and impious 

in its tyranny, it will never repent. Therefore, 
since it is exalted like a high cedar, it is destined 
to be destroyed and annihilated by the voice of 
the Lord, who judges righteously. ... “The 
sinews of its thighs are knit together.” I believe 
that through the image of the sinews, which 

are very strong and insoluble, he describes the 


pleasures through which it enchains carnal per- 


*ESOO 2:18. That is, Theodore of Mopsuestia. Isho‘dad is referring 
to a lost work by Theodore. *Henana is among these authors. See 
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sons. COMMENTARY ON THE Book oF JoB 40. 


Tue ABSOLUTE EvILNESS OF THE DEVIL. 
Purip THE Prigst: “Its bones are tubes of 
bronze, its cartilage like iron foils.” Through 
these names of limbs it is signified that the devil 
is hard, harsh and inflexible with his subjects. 
Indeed, in the bones and the cartilage, that is, 
inside and outside, in words and actions, his 
absolute malice is clearly displayed. ComMEN- 
TARY ON THE Book oF Jos 40.” 


LIMITED By Gop’s PROVIDENCE. GREGORY 
THE Great: “ This is the beginning of the ways of 
God. He who made him provided him with his 
sword.” The sword of this Behemoth is his own 
malice in inflicting harm. But he who made him 
good in his nature!’ provided him with his sword, 
because, according to divine will, his malice is 
limited, so that he is not allowed to strike human 
beings as much as he would like to. Now, if our 
enemy can do much but strikes less, this is due to 
the fact that the mercy of our Creator sets a limit 
to his sword. Therefore, [the devil] hides inside 
his conscience, and his malice, through which he 
makes people die, does not exceed the proper lim- 
its set by God. Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 
32.50.11 


40:20-24 Under the Lotus Plants 


Monsters Tuat LEAD TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
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oF Gop, Curysostom: “And when he has gone 
up to a steep mountain, he causes joy to the quad- 
rupeds in the deep.” This means the wild animals 
have raised their heads only when this animal has 
withdrawn to the mountains. If [God] has cre- 
ated these two enormous beasts,” he did so in 
order that you might know that he may create all 
of them according to their own type. But God 
does not do so because his creation is oriented to 
provide what is useful to you. Notice how these 
beasts observe their proper laws: they haunt that 
part of the sea which is not navigable. But one 
may ask, What is their use? We ignore what is the 
mysterious utility of these monsters, but, if we 
want to take the risk of an explanation, we may 
say that they lead toward the knowledge of God. 


COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.20.” 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SIZE. ISHO'DAD OF Merv: 
The words “the shadows surround it.” Because of 
the size of the animal, [the author says], any- 
where it goes, it casts shadows around it. The 
words “the crows like a torrent surround it.” 
[This is said] because the habit of these birds is 
to approach and croak anytime they see some- 


thing terrifying. COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.22, 
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GOD’S POWER RULES THE LEVIATHAN 
AND ALL CREATURES 
JOB 41:1-34 


Overview: Job 41 is constituted by a long, de- 
tailed depiction of the Leviathan. All the Fathers 
agree in seeing in this monstrous animal a sym- 
bolic representation of the devil. They analyze 
this depiction along three main lines of interpre- 
tation: in the first place, the Leviathan reveals in 
its physical features all the spiritual characters of 
malice and evilness of the devil (Grecory, Ori- 
GEN, Otymprioporus); in the second, the Levia- 
than appears to represent evilness in its different 
manifestations among humankind (GREGORY, 
ORIGEN, OLYMPIODORUS, JULIAN OF EcLANUM); in 
the third, the Leviathan, which is subject to the 
power of God and destined to be defeated by 
Christ, symbolizes victory over evil through the 
grace of Christ (GreGory, OLYMPIODORUS, ORI- 
GEN, JULIAN THE ARIAN, EPHREM, PHILIP). 

A ring is put into the Leviathan’s nostrils 
when its cunning is restrained so as not to prevail 
against the weakness of humanity (Grecory). 

It is pictured as a quadruped (Behemoth) 
deprived of reason because of the foolishness of 
its impure behavior, a dragon (Leviathan) 
because of the malice through which it causes 
harm, a bird because of the agility of its spiritual 
nature (GREGORY). 

People using bodies or ships cannot by them- 
selves lift a single piece of the skin of the Levia- 
than’s tail, but with divine favor they can bear not 
only a piece of the skin of his tail but also his entire 
body, and mortify it (OricEN). In the end this 
cruel beast will in eternity be brought among the 
faithful in chains (EpHREM), and together with its 
body, all the wicked will be condemned ( Jurran 


THE ARIAN). Meanwhile it presents itself to some 
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as more manifestly wicked, as though they were its 
friends; but to others it covers itself with a cloak of 
attractiveness, as if they were strangers, to conceal 
beneath the cover of a good action the evil that it 
cannot actually accomplish (Grecory). Those 
whom a similar guilt associates with one another, 
the same perverse defensiveness crowds them 
together in obstinate agreement, that they may 
protect each other with mutual defense for their 
sins (GreGorY, OLyMPIODORUS). 

The dragon wears a mask of virtue for any vice 
(OriGEN). But the demonic always overestimates 
itself (Otymproporus). This ancient deceiver, 
therefore, in the minds of the wicked that it binds 
up, makes light of future punishments, as if they 
were bound by a terminal limit (Grecory). 


41:1-2 Can You Control Leviathan? 


Gop’s POWER OVER THE DEVIL. GREGORY THE 
Great: “Can you put a ring in its nose?” As strat- 
agems are signified by “nostrils,” so by a “ring” is 
designated the omnipotence of divine power. For 
when it keeps us from being seized by tempta- 
tions, it encircles around and holds firm in won- 
drous ways the snares of the ancient enemy. A 
ring is therefore put into its nostrils when by the 
strength of heavenly protection drawn around us, 
its cunning is restrained so as not to prevail 
against the weakness of humanity, as far as it 
secretly searches out its fatal arguments. ... “Or 
The 
Lord therefore bores through the jaw of this Levi- 


can you pierce its jaw with a bracelet?”... 


athan with a bracelet, because by the ineffable 


power of his mercy he so thwarts the malice of the 


ancient enemy that he sometimes loses even those 
whom it has seized, and they, as it were, fall from 
its mouth, who, after the commission of sin, 
return to innocence. Who, once seized by its 
mouth, would escape his jaw, if it were not bored 
through? Did it not seize Peter in his mouth when 
he denied? Did it not seize David in its mouth 
when he plunged himself into such a gulf of lust? 
But when they returned, each of them through 
penitence to life, this Leviathan let them escape, 
as it were, through the holes of his jaws. Those 
therefore are withdrawn from its mouth through 
the hole of its jaw who after the perpetration of 
such great wickedness have come back with peni- 


tence. MorALS ON THE Book OF JoB 33.21-22.! 


41:3-4 Will It Speak Gently to You? 


Tue Devit’s HUMILIATION, OLYMPIODORUS: 
He said this because the demons asked the Lord 
not to cast them into the abyss,” or because Satan 
said to Christ, “I will give you all these things.”’ 
Will he now, he says, implore you with a soft 
speech? Will he make a covenant with you, and 
will he stop fighting his war against you? Com- 


MENTARY ON JOB 40.22-23." 


41:5-6 Will You Treat It As a Pet? 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE DEVIL. GREGORY 
THE GREAT: Why is our enemy first called Behe- 
moth, then Leviathan and finally is compared to 
a bird that God plays with in order to destroy it? 
Behemoth, as we have said, means “a huge 
beast,” a quadruped that eats grass like an ox. 
The Leviathan appears to be a serpent of the 
sea, because it is caught by hook. But now it 
takes on the guise of a bird, when God says, 
“Will you play with it as with a bird?” Let us see 
why it is called huge beast, dragon and bird. We 
can immediately understand the meaning of 
these names by examining the malice of his 
schemes. From heaven he descended on earth 
and cannot rise anymore on high as he has no 


aspiration to the hope of getting heavenly goods. 
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Therefore, it is a quadruped deprived of reason 
because of the foolishness of its impure behav- 
ior, a dragon because of the malice through 
which it causes harm, a bird because of the agil- 
ity of its spiritual nature. MORALS ON THE Book 
OF JOB 33.30.” 


41:7-9 Can You Capture It? 


A FIGURE OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. GREG- 
ory THE Great: “Will you fill nets with its skin 
and the cabin of fish with its head?” What is des- 
ignated by “nets” or a “cabin of fish” except the 
churches of the faithful that make one universal 
church? Hence it is written in the Gospel, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a net cast into the sea 
and gathering of every kind of fish.” “Will you 
fill nets with its skin and the cabin of fish with its 
head?” What is designated by “nets” or a “cabin of 
fish” except the churches of the faithful that make 
one universal church? Hence it is written in the 
Gospel, “The kingdom of heaven is like a net cast 
into the sea and gathering of every kind of fish.” 
The church is in truth called the kingdom of 
heaven, for while the Lord exalts its conduct to 
things above, it already reigns herself in toward 
the Lord by heavenly conversation. And the 
church is also rightly compared with a net cast 
into the sea, gathering every kind of fish, because 
when cast into this Gentile world, it rejected no 
one but caught the wicked with the good, the 
proud with the humble, the angry with the gentle 
and the foolish with the wise. By the “skin” of 
this Leviathan, we understand the foolish, and by 
“its head,” the wise ones of its body. Or certainly 
by the “skin,” which is outermost, are designated 
those who serve it as inferiors in these lowest 
offices, but by the “head” those placed over them. 
And the Lord observing the proper order rightly 
declares that he will fill these “nets” or “cabin of 
fish,” that is, his church, and the wishes of the 
faithful with its “skin” first and then with its 
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“head.” Morats ON THE Book oF Jos 33.34." 


DEFEATING LEVIATHAN THROUGH THE VIR- 
TUE OF Gop. OriGen: (“And all the ships come 
together would not be able to bear the mere skin 
of his tail.”] All the ships come together are not 
capable to mortify the extreme and main parts of 
the dragon. People using bodies or ships cannot 
by themselves lift a single piece of the skin of his 
tail. But with the favor of divine virtue, they can 
bear not only a piece of the skin of his tail but 
also his entire body, and [they can] mortify it. 
Each of us mortifies what is in him, that is, the 
devil, according to the words of the apostle, 
“Then God will soon crush Satan under your 
feet.”” FRAGMENTS ON JoB 28.85." 


Jos’s FORTHCOMING GLORY. JULIAN THE 
Arian: He alludes through these words to the 
afflictions that befell Job and to the glory that he 
obtains through his afflictions, and he forces the 
devil to liquidate his debt with humankind. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 40.32." 


AN ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. GREGORY THE 
Great: He will fall down before everybody’s eyes, 
because, when the Judge appears in his awesome 
aspect, before the eyes of the angelic legions, before 
the eyes of the entire court of the heavenly powers 
and before the eyes of all the elect summoned to 
this spectacle, this cruel and strong beast will be 
brought among them in chains, and together with 
its body, that is, all the wicked, will be condemned 
to the eternal fire of Gehenna. MORALS ON THE 
Book OF Jos 33.37." 


41:10-12 Who Can Stand Before It? 


Tue Devit’s Finat DEFEAT. EPHREM THE SYR- 
IAN: “All that is under heaven belongs to me. And 
I will not be silent.” These words indicate the 
devil, whose prodigious nature is described in 
these two beasts, who is destined to be conquered 
by the power of Christ when the fullness of time 
will come. COMMENTARY ON JOB 41.2-3.° 
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41:13 Leviathan’s Double Coat of Mail? 


Tue Fatse Worps OF THE DEVIL. GREGORY 
THE Great: “Who will uncover the face of its gar- 
ment?” This Leviathan tempts in one way the 
minds of people who are religious, and in another 
those who are devoted to this world. It presents 
openly to the wicked the evil things they desire, 
but it secretly lays snares for the good and deceives 
them under a show of sanctity. It presents itself to 
the one as more manifestly wicked, as though they 
were its friends, but to the others it covers itself, as 
it were, with a cloak of comeliness, as if they were 
strangers, in order to introduce secretly, concealed 
beneath the cover of a good action, the evil that it 
cannot actually accomplish. Hence its members, 
when they are unable to injure by open wicked- 
ness, often assume the guise of a good action and 
display themselves to be wicked in conduct, but yet 
they deceive by their appearance of sanctity. For if 
the wicked were openly evil, they would not be 
received at all by the good. But they assume some- 
thing of the look of good, in order that while good 
people receive in them the appearance that they 
love, they may also take the poison blended with it 
that they avoid.... 

“And who will enter into the midst of its 
mouth?” You only listen to me, who, by the dis- 
creet minds of the elect, examine the words of its 
suggestions and prove that they are not such as 
they sound. For they seem to promise what is 
good, but they lead to a fatal end. To enter, there- 
fore, into the middle of his mouth is so to pene- 
trate its words of cunning, as to consider not 
their sound but their meaning. MORALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 33.44-45."" 


41:14-15 The Doors of Its Face 


Tue Devit Wears Masks, Origen: Why did 
he not say, “Who can disclose his face?” What is 
the purpose of these doors? “Who can open,” he 
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says, “the doors of his face?” In order to under- 
stand what is said here, let us take the example of 
the actors, who wear masks not in order to show 
what they are but in order to show what they want 
to look like. Indeed, those who play a certain char- 
acter on the scene wear masks, so that they some- 
times play the role of a general or a king, and often 
of a woman. Therefore, their real face is concealed, 
and they do not show what they are, while only 
what they want to look like is seen. The dragon 
acts in the same way. He never shows his face, but 
by assuming a mask in order to deceive human- 
kind, he takes advantage of it. The enemy has 
many masks and wears a mask of virtue for any 
vice. And who can detect the mask that he wears? 
Who can disclose and show how the dragon is 
inside? Such are also his other followers, “who 
come to you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are 


”1 16 
ravenous wolves.”!? FRAGMENTS ON Jos 28.95. 


We Must Fear Gop On ty. OLymproporus: 
This is not the fear of God but the fear that is all 
around [the Leviathan’s] teeth. But if you have 
Christ in you, you must not be worried by this 
fear. Indeed, you will fear the Lord God and will 


fear no one else. COMMENTARY ON JOB 41.5." 


41:16-17 What Cannot Be Separated 


THE OBSTINACY OF THE WICKED. GREGORY 
THE Great: These scales of sinners are both 
hardened and joined together, so as not to be pen- 
etrated by any breath of life from the mouth of 
preachers. For those whom a similar guilt associ- 
ates with one another, the same perverse defen- 
siveness crowds them together in obstinate 
agreement, in order that they may protect each 
other with mutual defense for their sins. For 
everyone fears for himself when he beholds 
another admonished or corrected. Therefore, he 
arises with similar defensiveness against the 
words of those who reprove, because, in protect- 
ing another, he protects himself. It is thus well 
said, “One is so near to another that no air can 


come between them,” because while they mutu- 
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ally shield each other in their iniquities by their 
proud defense, they do not permit the breath of 
holy exhortation to reach them in any way. He 
added more plainly to their deadly agreement by 
saying, “They are joined one to another; they 
clasp each other and cannot be separated.” For 
they who might be corrected if divided, persevere 
when united in the obstinacy of their iniquity. 
They are day by day the more easily separable 
from the knowledge of righteousness, the more 
they are not mutually separated from each other 
by any reproach. Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 
33:54-55," 


41:18-21 Light Flashes from Its Sneezes 


Tue Devir’s Cunnine Devices. OLymPI- 
oporus: Others believe that here he alludes to 
the fact that sneezing has the power to purify the 
brain; therefore, [the devil] transfigures himself 
into light, and even pretends to be able to purify. 
So [faithless] Gentiles and wizards use the devil’s 
power in certain rites of purification, pretending 
that they have the power of the light, whereas 
they are entirely full of filth. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 41.9. 


Tue Improus Doctrines OF Farse TEACH- 
ERS. ORIGEN: I believe that all the impious teach- 
ers of immoral doctrines are properly the limbs of 
the dragon. What are the names, if you want to 
listen, of the limbs of the dragon? The mouth of 
the dragon can be metaphorically interpreted as 
the main limb, because all the dangerous speeches 
come from it. “From his mouth go flaming 
torches.” From it you hear the insulting speech 
under the guise of Christianity, the speech vilify- 
ing the Creator, or on the other hand that openly 
supports the theories of Marcion, Basilides and 
Valentinus.” Whenever they speak about the 
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Founder of heaven and earth, whenever they 
assert that he does not exist and has no spiritual 
essence—there you will see flaming torches com- 
ing out of their mouths and sparks of fire leaping 
up. Therefore, let us preserve ourselves without 
deliberating those impious theories, so that those 
flaming torches may never burn us and sparks of 
fire may never touch us. FRAGMENTS ON JoB 
28.114. 


41:22-24 Producing Terror 


Tue Devit’s Power. OLymProporus: “In its 
neck” means in arrogant self-estimation; “its 
strength abides,” because it does not stand still 
but always overestimates itself. The souls that 
advance with a high neck (as is confirmed by Isa- 
iah)” are [like the devil’s] neck, because they 
have the power to deceive. But such a power is 
vain; indeed, the weakness that my Savior and 
Lord assumed for me, which is called the weak- 
ness of God, completely defeated that power. 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 41.13.77 


41:25-26 Raising Itself Up 


Tue PURIFICATION OF SOULS, PHILIP THE 
Priest: “When it is taken away, the angels will 
fear and, being frightened, will be purified.” 
These words can be interpreted as a reference to 
the time of the beginning of the world. Already at 
that time, the angels could know how great was 
the evilness of pride, when the usurper, who tried 
to establish a tyranny in heaven, was cast out of 
his fortress, and the angels stayed in the truth, 
where the devil did not stay. ... Concerning the 
words “when the [devil] is taken away, the angels 
will fear and, being frightened, will be puri- 

fied” —they must not be interpreted in the sense 
that the angels, by keeping away from the sin of 
pride, will become purer ... but I think that they 
must refer to people, who will come into the soci- 
ety of angels as new angels, and after the condem- 
nation of the devil will be purified. CommEn- 
TARY ON THE Book oF JoB 4r.” 
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41:27-30 Iron as Straw 


Oxy Gop Can Fatratty Wounp THE Devi. 
Otymproporus: The spiritual weapons [of 
humans], he says, are unable to kill him, and [the 
devil] considers as straw and rotten wood those 
weapons that cannot inflict a lethal wound on 


him. COMMENTARY ON JoB 41.18.” 


41:31-33 The Deep Boils 


An ALLEGORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Worb, PHIiLip THE Priest: We infer that this 
sea is our world, according to an allegorical 
interpretation, because it is dark due to its 
obscurity and the excessive blindness of its fool- 
ishness. The devil inflames [the world] with car- 
nal concupiscence, so that it may boil in its love 
of earthly pleasures. COMMENTARY ON THE 
Book oF JoB 41.” 


NATURE OF THE POWER AND FEARLESSNESS 
OF THE DEVIL, GREGORY THE Great: “It will 
esteem the deep as growing old.” . .. This Levia- 
than, therefore, will look on the deep as growing 
old [white-haired], because it so infatuates the 
hearts of the reprobate as to infuse in them a sus- 
picion that the approaching [eternal] judgment 
may come to an end. For it imagines that the 
abyss is growing old in thinking that the heavenly 
infliction of punishment will ever be brought to a 
close. This ancient deceiver, therefore, in the 
minds of the wicked that it binds up, makes light 
of future punishments, as if they were bound by a 
terminal limit. This only prolongs their faults 
without any limit from reproof, and that they 
may not put here an end to their sins the more 
they imagine the punishments of sins will be 
there brought to a close.... 

[In these ways] “there is no power on earth 
that can be compared with it.” . . . For though it 
has lost the happiness of eternal felicity, yet it 
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has not lost the greatness of its nature. By this 
strength it still surpasses all human things, 
though it is inferior to holy people, by the base- 
ness of its deserts. Hence the meritorious rec- 
ompense of the saints, who are contending 
against [the devil], is the more increased, the 
more it is defeated by [the saints] when it boasts 
that by the power of its nature, it has a right to 
rule over people. It follows, “Which was made 
to fear no one” [a creature without fear]. The Levi- 
athan was so indeed made by nature as to be 
bound to feel a chaste fear for its Creator; that is 
to say, with a subdued and fearless fear, not with 
the fear that love casts out, but with fear that 
remains for ever and ever. ... Even the Levia- 
than had thus been so created, as with joyful 
dread to fear its Maker with love and to love 
him with fear. But by its own perversity, [the 
Leviathan] was made such as to fear no creature. 
Mora ts ON THE Book oF Jos 34.34-40.” 


Jos 42:1-6 


41:34 King over the Proud 


ALLEGORICAL REFERENCES TO SPIRITUAL 
InrqQuity. JULIAN oF Ectanum: This is the true 
description of the beast according to the faithful 
[understanding] of the story. There must be no 
doubt about their great size because of the power 
of the Creator. However, [these words] are also 
addressed to a plane of higher intellect, so that we 
may believe through them that something else is 
signified as well, and therefore the strength of 
spiritual iniquity may be perceived more easily in 
the image of the bodies. As these [beasts] are 
deadly for the body, so they are for human moral- 
ity, and as the sin of pride must be imputed to 
them, so it must be punished. EXPOSITION ON 
THE Book oF JoB 41.25. 


ILE 31:645-48*. *8CCL 88:108. 


JOB REPENTS BEFORE GOD 
JOB 42:1-6 


Overview: According to the Fathers, Job finally 


obtains justification from God when he openly 
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recognizes God's omniscience and control over 


every event in human life (Otymproporus) and 


Jos 42:1-6 


shows his sincere humility (Grecory) and the 
fullest repentance (CHrysostTom). A person asks 
a question in order to be able to learn that of 
which he is ignorant; for a person to question 
God is to acknowledge that he is ignorant in his 
sight (Grecory). It is evident that the Fathers see 
in Job an anticipation of the fundamental virtues 
of Christian life. Job had not been delivered yet 
from his trial when he repented, but still was in 
the midst of his torments when he spoke so. Job 
now becomes priest while the visitors bring offer- 
ings. He had made sacrifices for his children; now 
he makes them for his friends. One who accuses 
the righteous will have to expiate a serious fault 
(Curysostom). 


42:1-3 God’s Purpose Cannot Be Thwarted 


Jos RecoGnizeEs Gop’s OMNISCIENCE, OLYM- 
proporus: [Job] openly declares that he had not 
learned these things before but had come to know 
the unconquered power of God. And since God 
penetrates the decisions of people and under- 
stands the thoughts of all, there is nobody who 
can hide from his eye, which sees everything, 
Who is he, he says, who being sparing of words, 
can hide the secrets of his mind in silence, 
because they have not been expressed in words? 
COMMENTARY ON JOB 42.1-3.! 


42:4-5 Hear, and I Will Speak 


Tue Human SEnsgs. GREGORY THE GREAT: To 
hear is, with us, to adapt our ear, which is in one 
place, to a sound that comes from another. But 
with God, on the other hand, to whom nothing is 


external, hearing is properly for him to perceive 
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our longings that are rising up beneath him. For 
us then to speak to God, who is acquainted with 
the hearts even of those that hold their peace, is 
not for us to utter what we think with the words 
of our throat but to long for him with eager 
desires. A person asks a question in order to be 
able to learn that of which he is ignorant; for a 
person to question God is to acknowledge that he 
is ignorant in his sight. But for God, to reply is 
for him to instruct with his secret inspirations 
the one who humbly acknowledges his ignorance. 
Moras oN THE Book oF Jos 35.4.” 


42:6 I Repent in Dust and Ashes 


Jos Is Just1F1ED WHEN He Conpemns Him- 
SELF. Curysostom: God clearly said to him, 
“Do you think that I have dealt with you in any 
other way than that you might appear to be right- 
eous?” That was in order, he says, to make you 
speak as you are speaking now, and not in order 
to condemn you. This is a justification for all that 
happened before. Actually he has not been deliv- 
ered yet from his trial when he speaks so, but he 
is still in the midst of his torments when he 
makes his retraction. I attach no importance to 
myself, he says; I am only going to present the 
justification of God with regard to what has hap- 
pened before. I was not even worthy of that. It is 
when Job has condemned himself that God justi- 
fies him. And what does he say? He has said to 
his friends that they must expiate their guilt and 
constantly calls Job his servant. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 42.6.4 


IPG 93:452. ?LF 31:664*. Job 40:8. *PTS 35:197-98. 


Jos 42:7-10 


GOD REBUKES JOB’S FRIENDS 
JOR 42:7-10 


Overview: In this section of Job 42 the main is- 
sue is the contrast between the figure of Job and 
that of his friends. Job represents the righteous in 
full possession of the knowledge and comprehen- 
sion that is conceded by God to human beings, 
while his friends appear to have an imperfect 
knowledge and comprehension due to their pride 
and hypocrisy. It is evident that the Fathers see in 
this contrast a foreshadowing of the arguments 
and controversies between the Christians, the 


Jews and the Gentiles (Grecory, CHrysostom). 


42:7 God’s Anger Against the Three Friends 


Jos’s JUSTICE AND INNOCENCE, GREGORY THE 
Great: For ina holy person sojourning in this 
temporary state, the rule of the divine judgment 
has still something to judge, though in compari- 
son with the rest of people it has, even now, 
something to praise. Blessed Job therefore 
believed that he was scourged for his fault and 
not as a favor. He considered that his sins were 
lopped off, not that his merits were increased. He 
is blamed for imagining that the intention of the 
scourging was different. Yet this intent is pre- 


ferred, as seen in the decision of the inward judg- 


ment of his friends who opposed him. Hence it is 
plainly evident how great was his justice in estab- 
lishing the innocence of his doings against the 
arguments of his friends, since he is preferred in 
the divine judgment even to those very persons 
who defended the divine judgment. Morats on 
THE Book OF JoB 35.9.) 


42:8 A Sacrifice 


Tue Frienps ExPIATE, Curysostom: He 
would have not ordered that if there had been 
the law, but now he becomes priest, while they 
bring offerings. Job had made sacrifices for his 
children; now he makes them for his friends. 
See how the text shows that Job is devoid of 
resentment. God takes [Job’s friends] as wit- 
nesses of the virtue of the man, and equally he 
shows the gravity of their fault through the 
extraordinary importance of the offering. He 
would have not needed such great victims if the 
faults to be expiated had not been so serious. He 


also shows that the sacrifice was not sufficient, 


ILF 31:667-68*. 
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“for,” he says, “but for his sake,” I would have 
not healed you from your guilt. In this manner 
he shows that he has forgiven them as well. “I 
would have destroyed you,” he says, “for but for 
his sake,” “because you have not spoken the 
truth against my servant Job.” Notice that even 
though they could speak with zeal as much as 
they wanted, they were accused just the same of 
saying nothing true, or rather, they did not 
speak with the zeal that is fitting to God. In that 
case, they would have been forgiven. This is also 
the reason why Job attacked them. Through this 
we learn that the one who accuses the righteous 
will have to expiate a serious fault. COMMEN- 
TARY ON JOB 42.8.7 


42:9-10 God Accepts Job’s Prayer 


PRAYER PLEASING TO Gop. GREGORY THE 
Great: But when the text immediately adds, 
“And the Lord turned to the penitence of Job, 
when he had prayed for his friends,” it clearly 
shows that through penitence he deserved to have 
his prayers fulfilled promptly, because he had 
interceded for others. He held that his prayers 
were effective for him, as he had offered them for 
others. The merciful Judge more favorably 
receives the sacrifice of prayer when it is accom- 
panied by the love of neighbor, and one enriches 
it even more truthfully when he offers it for his 
enemies as well. Moras ON THE Book OF JoB 
35.21. 


°PTS 35:198-99, °CCL 143b:1787. 


JOB IS FINALLY REHABILITATED 
JOB 42:11-17 


Overview: The final part of Job 42 is mostly in- 
terpreted by the Fathers in a prophetic sense. 
They read in the last events of Job’s life a fore- 
shadowing of the future church of Christ, and the 


beauty of those who are elected in Christ (PHILIP, 
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Grecory). It is said that Job lived before Moses 
(IsHo'pap), In addition to prefigurative refer- 
ences, the Fathers believed that the incidents re- 
ported in Job’s story were actual events of history, 


but hoped that the story’s meaning would also 


happen mystically (GreGory, CHRYSOSTOM, 
EPHREM, IsHo'pap). In reporting the years of Job's 
life, the seven years of his temptation were not 
counted, since they appear to belong to a period 
of death more than life (EpHREm). 


42:11 Job’s Siblings Eat with Him 


ALLEGORICAL MEANING OF “BROTHERS AND 
SisTERS.” PHitip THE Priest: When the text 
says “they came,” this means that they were 
incorporated with him through faith, so that they 
might be gathered into the church in a single 
spirit, as all those who believe in God are the 
limbs of the church. “Brothers and sisters” denote 
that entire family of Jews, from whom Christ was 
born. But we can also interpret “brothers and sis- 
ters” as the multitudes of all nations, because 
[Christ] assumed the flesh from the mass of 
humankind and through it deigned to make all 
human beings his brothers and sisters. COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE Book oF JoB 42.) 


42:12 Job Blessed More Than at the 
Beginning of His Life 


THE GATHERING OF SOULS. GREGORY THE 
Great: We believe that this happened in history, 
but we hope that this may also happen mystically. 
The Lord blesses the new condition of Job more 
than the former, because, with regard to the 
receiving of the people of Israel into faith—while 
the present world progressively moves toward its 
end—the Lord comforts the pain of the holy 
church with an abundant gathering of souls. The 
more clearly it appears that the time of the 
present life approaches its end, the more the 
church will be enriched with the souls [of Jews]. 
Morats ON THE Book oF JoB 35.35." 


42:13-15 Job’s Daughters 


Tue Names oF Jos’s DAUGHTERS., CHRYSOS- 
tom: “He also had,” the text says, “seven sons and 


three daughters.” Later he gives them names that 
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Jos 42:11-17 


seem to be inspired by the circumstances. He 
calls them “Day, Cinnamon and Amalthea’s 
horn.” COMMENTARY ON JOB 42.13.” 


Tue SPIRITUAL BEAUTY OF THE ELECT. GREG- 
ORY THE Great: For the souls of the elect sur- 
pass, by the comeliness of their beauty, all the 
human race that lives after the fashion of men on 
the earth. The more they humble themselves by 
outward affliction, the more truly do they array 
themselves within. Hence this is said by the 
psalmist to the holy church, which is adorned 
with the beauty of the elect, “The King has 
greatly desired your beauty.”* And of him it is 
added a little after, “All the glory of this daughter 
of kings is from within,” for if [the church] 
sought glory outside, it would have no beauty 
within for the king greatly to desire. And 
although many shine therein with the beauty of 
virtues and surpass the merits of others by the 
very perfection of their conduct, yet some, 
because they are not able to attain to higher 
things being conscious of their own weakness, are 
embraced in the bosom of its gentleness. These, 
as far as they possess strength, avoid sins, 
although they do not fulfill higher excellencies as 
far as thy desire. Yet God graciously receives 
them and admits them to himself in proportion 
to the recompense they deserve. MoRALS ON THE 
Book oF Jos 35.45.° 


42:16-17 And Job Died 


Jos’s AGE aT THE Time oF His DEATH. 
EPHREM THE SYRIAN: Scripture reports God 
increased by half all of Job’s things, except for the 
children.’ It is evident, therefore, that the length 
of his life was also increased by a half. If he had 
lived 170 years when he was delivered from that 
calamity, it appears that he lived for 85 years 


"PL 26:798-99. *CCL 143b:1797. *PTS 35:199. *Ps 45:11 (44:12 
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that Job's things were doubled, but from the calculations made by 
Ephrem it is evident that he considers an increase of a half in compari- 


son to what he owned before. 


Jos 42:11-17 


more to the end of his life, that is, for the number 
of years that is the half of 170. Now, if you add 85 
years to the 170 years he had lived before, you 
have a sum of 255. Actually Scripture declares 
that Job lived 248 years, therefore those 7 years 
that are not included in the sum were the years of 
his temptation. And with good reason they were 
not counted, because they appear to belong to a 
period of death more than life. COMMENTARY ON 
Jos 42.16." 


Jos Livep Berore Moses. IsHo‘pap oF Merv: 
If it is true that Moses knew Job, why did he 
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never mention him in any of his works? It is evi- 
dent that [Job] lived before the law, because we 
know that in every time, in every place and in 
every person, the knowledge of God exists with- 
out the need of a human instruction, as is 
attested by [Job’s] friends, who composed a high 
doctrine on God. Evagrius’ says,... There is no 
time in which virtue did not exist, nor a time in 
which it will not exist. COMMENTARY ON JoB 
42.16." 
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APPENDIX 
Early Christian Writers and the 
Documents Cited 


The following table lists all the early Christian documents cited in this volume by author, if known, or by the 


title of the work. The English title used in this commentary is followed in parentheses with the Latin designation 


and, where available, the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (=TLG) digital references or Cetedoc Clavis numbers. 


Printed sources of original language version may be found in the bibliography of work in original languages. 


Augustine 

City of God (De civitate Dei) Cetedoc 0313 
Basil the Great 

Letters (Epistulae) TLG 2040.004 
Clement of Alexandria 

Catena, Fragment (see Chrysostom Ad eos qui magni aestimant opes [Spurious]) TLG 2062.364 


Didymus the Blind 


Commentary on Job (Commentarii in Job) 


Ephrem the Syrian 


Commentary on Job (Commentarii in Job) 


Gregory the Great 
Morals on the Book of Job (Moralia in Job) 


Hesychius of Jerusalem 
Homilies on Job (Homiliae in Job) 


Isho‘dad of Merv 


Commentary on Job (Commentarius in Job) 


John Chrysostom 


Commentary on Job (Commentarius in Job) 


Julian of Eclanum 
Exposition on the Book of Job (Expositio libri Job) 


TLG 2102.001-4 


Cetedoc 1708 


TLG 2062.505 


Cetedoc 0777 
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Jos 


Julian the Arian 
Commentary on Job (Commentarius in Job) 


Olympiodorus 


Commentary on Job (Commentarii in Job) 


Origen 
Fragments on Job 
Enarrationes in Job 
Homiliae in Job (fragmenta in catenis) 


Selecta in Job 


Philip the Priest 


Commentary on the Book of Job (Commentarii in librum Job) 
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TLG 2865.001 


TLG 2042.073 
TLG 2042.086 
TLG 2042.057 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES & 


SHORT DESCRIPTIONS 


oF SELECT ANONYMOUS WORKS 


This listing is cumulative, including all the authors and works cited in this series. 


Abba John (date unknown). Noted monk in 
John Cassian’s Conferences who presided over 
a coenobitic community in the desert of Scetis 
and was sought out for his wisdom. 

Abba Moses (c. 332-407). Moses the Ethio- 
pian or Moses the Black. He began as a house 
slave of a government official, later dismissed 
for robbery, a life he continued after his 
dismissal. After his conversion, he became a 
monk of Scetis and then a priest trained by 
Isidore the Priest. He retired to Petra where he 
was martyred with seven others by barbarian 
invaders. 

Abba Pior (d. 373). An Egyptian desert father. 
He left his family while still a boy. His sis- 

ter sought him out fifty years later, trying to 
persuade him to return from his life of solitude, 
but she was unsuccessful. He was known as a 
generous monk who was willing to put up with 
much discomfort, living in a horrible cell that 
no one who followed after him could stand to 
live in. 

Abraham of Nathpar (fl. sixth-seventh 
century). Monk of the Eastern Church who 


flourished during the monastic revival of the 


sixth to seventh century. Among his works is 
a treatise on prayer and silence that speaks of 
the importance of prayer becoming embodied 
through action in the one who prays. His work 
has also been associated with John of Apamea 
or Philoxenus of Mabbug. 

Acacius of Beroea (c. 340-c. 436). Syrian 
monk known for his ascetic life. He became 
bishop of Beroea in 378, participated in the 
council of Constantinople in 381, and played 
an important role in mediating between Cyril 
of Alexandria and John of Antioch; however, 
he did not take part in the clash between Cyril 
and Nestorius. 

Acacius of Caesarea (d. c. 365). Pro-Arian 
bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, disciple 

and biographer of Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
historian. He was a man of great learning and 
authored a treatise on Ecclesiastes. 

Acts of Paul and Thecla (second century). A 
story about a disciple of Paul known for her 
continence and miraculous deliverances from 
martyrdom, Originally a part of The Acts of 
Paul, the work was judged a forgery by Tertul- 


lian who opposed its use in the advocacy of 
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female preaching and baptizing. Nonetheless, 
the work was widely popular and translated 
into several languages. 

Acts of Peter (c. 190), An apocryphal account 
of the apostle’s life and ministry, including his 
conflicts with Simon Magus and his death via 
inverted crucifixion. 

Acts of Thomas (c. 225). A widely circulated 
apocryphal account of the missionary and 
wonderworking activities of Thomas, which 
includes the earliest report of the apostle’s 
martyrdom in India. 

Adamantius (early fourth century), Surname 
of Origen of Alexandria and the main char- 
acter in the dialogue contained in Concerning 
Right Faith in God. Rufinus attributes this 
work to Origen. However, trinitarian termi- 
nology, coupled with references to Methodius 
and allusions to the fourth-century Constan- 
tinian era bring this attribution into question. 
Adamnan (c. 624-704). Abbot of Iona, Ire- 
land, and author of the life of St. Columba. 
He was influential in the process of assimilat- 
ing the Celtic church into Roman liturgy and 
church order. He also wrote On the Holy Sites, 
which influenced Bede. 

Alexander of Alexandria (fl. 312-328). Bishop 
of Alexandria and predecessor of Athanasius, 
on whom he exerted considerable theological 
influence during the rise of Arianism. Alex- 
ander excommunicated Arius, whom he had 
appointed to the parish of Baucalis, in 319. His 
teaching regarding the eternal generation and 
divine substantial union of the Son with the 
Father was eventually confirmed at the Council 
of Nicaea (325). 

Ambrose of Milan (c. 333-397; fl. 374-397). 
Bishop of Milan and teacher of Augustine who 
defended the divinity of the Holy Spirit and 
the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
Ambrosiaster (fl. c. 366-384). Name given to 
the author of an anonymous Pauline commen- 
tary once thought to have been composed by 
Ambrose. 


Ammonas (fourth century). Student of An- 
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tony the Great and member of a colony of an- 
chorite monks at Pispir in Egypt. He took over 
leadership of the colony upon Antony's death 
in 356. He was consecrated by Athanasius as 
bishop of a small unknown see. He died by 
396. Fourteen letters and eleven sayings in the 
Apophthegmata Patrum are attributed to him, 
although it is unlikely that all of the identified 
sayings are his. 

Ammonius of Alexandria (late fifth-early 
sixth century). Alexandrian presbyter who was 
one of the more moderate anti-Chalcedonian 
theologians of Alexandria and served asa 
prominent representative of Alexandrian the- 
ology and Christology in his day. His exegeti- 
cal method, however, exhibits more affinity 
with Antioch than Alexandria, Fragments 
from his commentary on John number over 
600, and he is often identified as the author 
of catena fragments from commentaries on 
both the Old and New Testament (see PG 
85:1362-1814), though, due to the prevalence 
of this name in Egypt and the existence of 
other possible authors, attribution remains 
uncertain. 

Amphilochius of Iconium (b. c. 340-345; d. c. 
398-404). An orator at Constantinople before 
becoming bishop of Iconium in 373. He was a 
cousin of Gregory of Nazianzus and active in 
debates against the Macedonians and Mes- 
salians. 

Anastasius I of Antioch (d. 598/599). Patri- 
arch of Antioch (559-570 and 593-598), exiled 
by Justinian II and restored by Gregory the 
Great. His writing significantly influenced 
later theologians, though only his five-part 
treatise on orthodox belief survives in its 
entirety. 

Anastasius of Sinai (d. c. 700). Abbot of 
the monastery of St. Catherine. He argued 
against various heresies in his dogmatic 

and polemical works, His main treatise, the 
Hodegos or “Guide,” is primarily an attack on 
monophysism. 

Andreas (c. seventh century). Monk who 


collected commentary from earlier writers to 
form a catena on various biblical books. 
Andrew of Caesarea (early sixth century). 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. He pro- 
duced one of the earliest Greek commentaries 
on Revelation and defended the divine inspira- 
tion of its author. 

Andrew of Crete (c. 660-740). Bishop of 
Crete, known for his hymns, especially for his 
“canons, a genre which supplanted the kon- 
takia and is believed to have originated with 
him. A significant number of his canons and 
sermons have survived and some are still in use 
in the Eastern Church. In the early Iconoclas- 
tic controversy he is also known for his defense 
of the veneration of icons. 

Antony (or Anthony) the Great (c. 251-c. 
356). An anchorite of the Egyptian desert and 
founder of Egyptian monasticism. Athanasius 
regarded him as the ideal of monastic life, and 
he has become a model for Christian hagiog- 
raphy. 

Aphrahat (c. 270-350; fl. 337-345). “The Per- 
sian Sage” and first major Syriac writer whose 
work survives. He is also known by his Greek 
name Aphraates. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea (310-c. 392). Bishop 
of Laodicea who was attacked by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa and Theodore 
for denying that Christ had a human mind. 
Aponius/Apponius (fourth-fifth century). 
Author of a remarkable commentary on Song 
of Solomon (c. 405-415), an important work in 
the history of exegesis, The work, which was 
influenced by the commentaries of Origen and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, is of theological signifi- 
cance, especially in the area of Christology. 
Apostolic Constitutions (c. 381-394). Also 
known as Constitutions of the Holy Apostles and 
thought to be redacted by Julian of Neapolis. 
The work is divided into eight books, and is 
primarily a collection of and expansion on 
previous works such as the Didache (c. 140) 
and the Apostolic Traditions. Book 8 ends with 


eighty-five canons from various sources and is 
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elsewhere known as the Apostolic Canons. 
Apringius of Beja (mid sixth century). Iberian 
bishop and exegete. Heavily influenced by Ty- 
conius, he wrote a commentary on Revelation 
in Latin, of which two large fragments survive. 
Arator (c. 490-550). Roman subdeacon ap- 
pointed by Pope Vigilius. From Liguria, Italy, 
he served as an imperial ambassador for the 
Gothic court prior to his appointment as 
subdeacon. A poet at heart, his De actibus 
apostolorum, a poetic paraphrase and allegori- 
cal expansion of the book of Acts, was popular 
in the Middle Ages. 

Arethas of Caesarea (c. 860-940). Byzan- 
tine scholar and disciple of Photius. He was a 
deacon in Constantinople, then archbishop of 
Caesarea from 901. 

Aristides (second century). Christian philoso- 
pher and early apologist. Reputed to be from 
Athens, he wrote his Apologia, addressed either 
to Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, to defend the 
Christian understanding of God against that of 
the barbarian, Greek and Jewish traditions. 
Arius (fl. c. 320). Heretic condemned at the 
Council of Nicaea (325) for refusing to accept 
that the Son was not a creature but was God 
by nature like the Father. 

Armenian Liturgy (c. fourth or fifth cen- 
tury). Ancient Christian liturgy based in part 
on Syrian rites used by early missionaries to 
Armenia and similar in structure to the old 
rite of Antioch. The Armenian liturgy also 
incorporates unique elements and influences 
from a variety of traditions. The invention of a 
national script in the fifth century allowed for 
the translation of the liturgy into Armenian. 
Arnobius of Sicca (d. c. 327). Teacher of 
rhetoric at Sicca Veneria in Numidia in North 
Africa and opponent of Christianity, he con- 
verted late in life and became an apologist for 
the faith he formerly opposed. According to 
Jerome, Arnobius’s one extant work, Against 
the Nations, was written at the request of his 
bishop, who wanted proof that his conversion 
was genuine. It was probably composed during 
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the persecution under Diocletian. 

Arnobius the Younger (fifth century). A 
participant in christological controversies of 
the fifth century. He composed Conflictus 

cum Serapione, an account of a debate with a 
monophysite monk in which he attempts to 
demonstrate harmony between Roman and 
Alexandrian theology. Some scholars attribute 
to him a few more works, such as Commentar- 
ies on Psalms. 

Asterius the Homilist (late fourth-early 

fifth century). Author of thirty-one homilies 
on Psalms 1-15 and 18, abbreviated versions 
of which are preserved under the name of 
John Chrysostom. This otherwise unknown 
preacher, sometimes identified with Asterius 
of Amasea and Asterius the Sophist, lived in 
or near Antioch. 

Athanasian Creed (c. fourth or fifth century). 
One of the three ecumenical creeds in Western 
Christianity. Also known as the Quicumque 
vult, it expounds in great detail the doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation. Traditionally 
attributed to Athanasius, the creed’s origin 
and date are now disputed; it likely arose in 
Southern Gaul. 

Athanasius of Alexandria (c. 295-373; fl. 
325-373). Bishop of Alexandria from 328, 
though often in exile. He wrote his classic 
polemics against the Arians while most of the 
eastern bishops were against him. 
Athenagoras (fl. 176-180). Early Christian 
philosopher and apologist from Athens, whose 
only authenticated writing, A Plea Regard- 

ing Christians, is addressed to the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, and defends 
Christians from the common accusations of 
atheism, incest and cannibalism. 

Augustine of Hippo (354-430). Bishop of 
Hippo and a voluminous writer on philosophi- 
cal, exegetical, theological and ecclesiological 
topics. He formulated the Western doctrines 
of predestination and original sin in his writ- 
ings against the Pelagians. 

Babai (c. early sixth century). Author of the 


Letter to Cyriacus. He should not be confused 
with either Babai of Nisibis (d. 484) or Babai 
the Great (d. 628). 

Babai the Great (d. 628). Syriac monk who 
founded a monastery and school in his region 
of Beth Zabday and later served as third supe- 
rior at the Great Convent of Mount Izla dur- 
inga period of crisis in the Nestorian church. 
Bardesanes (154-222). Philosopher who 
sought to reconcile Christian thought with 
contemporary astrological theories, while 
rejecting Zoroastrian determinism. His ideas, 
including arguments against the Marcionites, 
were recorded by a disciple in the Book of the 
Laws of the Lands. He also wrote 150 doctrinal 
hymns. 

Barsanuphius and John (fifth to sixth cen- 
tury). Two anchorite friends who served as 
spiritual directors to coenobites at a monastery 
near Gaza. The two communicated with oth- 
ers, including one another, almost exclusively 
through letters. Little is known of them apart 
from their correspondence, included among 
850 letters of Barsanuphius. Dorotheus of 
Gaza was one of Barsanuphius’s most impor- 
tant disciples. 

Basil of Seleucia (fl. 444-468). Bishop of 
Seleucia in Isauria and ecclesiastical writer. 
He took part in the Synod of Constantinople 
in 448 for the condemnation of the Eutychian 
errors and the deposition of their great cham- 
pion, Dioscurus of Alexandria. 

Basil the Great (b. c. 330; fl. 357-379). One of 
the Cappadocian fathers, bishop of Caesarea 
and champion of the teaching on the Trinity 
propounded at Nicaea in 325, He was a great 
administrator and founded a monastic rule. 
Basilides (fl. second century). Alexandrian 
heretic of the early second century who is said 
to have believed that souls migrate from body 
to body and that we do not sin if we lie to pro- 
tect the body from martyrdom. 

Bede the Venerable (c. 672/673-735). Born 
in Northumbria, at the age of seven he was 
put under the care of the Benedictine monks 


of Saints Peter and Paul at Jarrow and given a 
broad classical education in the monastic tradi- 
tion. Considered one of the most learned men 
of his age, he is the author of An Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People. 

Benedict of Nursia (c. 480-547). Consid- 
ered the most important figure in the history 
of Western monasticism. Benedict founded 
many monasteries, the most notable found at 
Montecassino, but his lasting influence lay 

in his famous Rule. The Rule outlines the 
theological and inspirational foundation of the 
monastic ideal while also legislating the shape 
and organization of the cenobitic life. 

Besa the Copt (fifth century), Coptic monk, 
disciple of Shenoute, whom he succeeded as 
head of the monastery. He wrote numerous 
letters, monastic catecheses and a biography of 
Shenoute. 

Book of Steps (c. 400). Written by an anony- 
mous Syriac author, this work consists of 
thirty homilies or discourses which specifically 
deal with the more advanced stages of growth 
in the spiritual life. 

Braulio of Saragossa (c. 585-651). Bishop of 
Saragossa (631-651) and noted writer of the 
Visigothic renaissance. His Life of St. Aemil- 
ianus is his crowning literary achievement. 
Byzantine Order. Eastern rite incorporating 
diverse local traditions from throughout the 
empire. Byzantine liturgy, which fused into a 
more standard order in the late Middle Ages, 
is marked by a variety of rich cultural influ- 
ences, especially lyrical and mystical elements. 
Caesarius of Arles (c. 470-543). Bishop of 
Arles renowned for his attention to his pastor- 
al duties. Among his surviving works the most 
important is a collection of 238 sermons that 
display an ability to preach Christian doctrine 
to a variety of audiences. 

Callinicus (mid fifth century). Disciple and 
biographer of Hypatius, third abbot of the 
monastery at Rufiniane near Chalcedon and 
Constantinople. Callinicus’s Life of Hypatius 
shows clear borrowings from Athanasius’s Life 
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of Antony, but nevertheless gives insight into 
the development of monastic life near Con- 
stantinople. 

Callistus of Rome (d. 222). Pope (217-222) 
who excommunicated Sabellius for heresy. It is 
very probable that he suffered martyrdom. 
Cassia (b. c. 805; d. between 848 and 867). 
Nun, poet and hymnographer who founded a 
convent in Constantinople. 

Cassian, John (360-432). Author of the Insti- 
tutes and the Conferences, works purporting to 
relay the teachings of the Egyptian monastic 
fathers on the nature of the spiritual life which 
were highly influential in the development of 
Western monasticism. 

Cassiodorus (c. 485-c. 580). Founder of 

the monastery of Vivarium, Calabria, where 
monks transcribed classic sacred and profane 
texts, in Greek and Latin, preserving them for 
the Western tradition. 

Chromatius (fl. 400). Bishop of Aquileia, 
friend of Rufinus and Jerome and author of 
tracts and sermons. 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 150-215). A highly 
educated Christian convert from paganism, 
head of the catechetical school in Alexandria 
and pioneer of Christian scholarship. His ma- 
jor works, Protrepticus, Paedagogus and the 
Stromata, bring Christian doctrine face to face 
with the ideas and achievements of his time. 
Clement of Rome (fl. c. 92-101). Pope whose 
Epistle to the Corinthians is one of the most 
important documents of subapostolic times. 
Commodian (probably third or possibly fifth 
century). Latin poet of unknown origin (pos- 
sibly Africa, Syria, Rome or Gaul) whose two 
surviving works suggest chiliast and patripas- 
sionist tendencies. 

Constantine (d. 337). Roman emperor from 
306, with his fellow-emperor Licinius. The 
two proclaimed religious tolerance in the 
Edict of Milan in 313, allowing Christianity 
to be practiced freely. He became sole em- 
peror in 324 and sought to preserve the unity 
and structure of the church for the good of 
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the state. Constantine issued decrees against 
schisms and summoned the Council of Nicaea 
(325) to settle the Arian controversy. 
Constitutions of the Holy Apostles. See Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. 

Cosmas of Maiuma (c. 675-c. 751). Adopted 
son of John of Damascus and educated by 

the monk Cosmas in the early eighth cen- 
tury. He entered the monastery of St. Sabas 
near Jerusalem and in 735 became bishop of 
Maiuma near Gaza. Cosmas in his capacity 
as Melodus (“Songwriter”) is known for his 
canons composed in honor of Christian feasts. 
An alternate rendering of his name is Kosmas 
Melodos. 

Council of Chalcedon (451). The fourth of 
seven ecumenical councils. The council was 
summoned by Emperor Marcian in response 
to a controversy over the person and nature 
of Christ. The Definition of Chalcedon, 
informed by Leo’s Tome, affirmed the state- 
ments of Nicaea (325) and Constantinople 
(381) while further defining the relationship 
between the two natures in the one person 

of Christ as unmixed, unchangeable, indivis- 
ible and inseparable. The Oriental Orthodox 
Church refused to accept Chalcedon’s defini- 
tion of the faith, preferring to stay with the 
miaphysite Christology of Cyril of Alexandria. 
Council of Constantinople (381). The second 
ecumenical council, convened by Theodo- 
sius I to unify the Eastern Church. The coun- 
cil endorsed the Nicene Creed of 325, expand- 
ing it at certain controverted points in order 
to answer to challenges from, among others, 
the Eunomians and Pneumatomachians who 
denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit, while 
also condemning the Apollinarian denial of 
Christ's full humanity. 

Council of Rome (382). Called by Damasus 
in response to the Council of Constantinople, 
this gathering affirmed the Council of Con- 
stantinople while also seeking to establish the 
primacy of the Roman see. The first three 
chapters of the Decretum Gelasianum, which 
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list a hierarchy of authoritative sources and a 
biblical canon, may have been produced by this 
council. 

Council of Toledo (447). Affirmed the earlier 
Council of Toledo I (400) and the liturgical 
practice already established in the West of 
including the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son (filioque), which had been 
added to the recitation of the creed by some 
in the West in order to combat the heresy of 
Arianism which subordinated the Son to the 
Father. 

Cyprian of Carthage (fl. 248-258). Martyred 
bishop of Carthage who maintained that those 
baptized by schismatics and heretics had no 
share in the blessings of the church. 

Cyril of Alexandria (375-444; fl. 412-444). 
Patriarch of Alexandria whose extensive 
exegesis, characterized especially by a strong 
espousal of the unity of Christ, led to the con- 
demnation of Nestorius in 431. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 315-386; fl. c. 348). 
Bishop of Jerusalem after 350 and author of 
Catechetical Homilies. 

Cyril of Scythopolis (b. c. 525; d. after 557). 
Palestinian monk and author of biographies of 
famous Palestinian monks. Because of him we 
have precise knowledge of monastic life in the 
fifth and sixth centuries and a description of 
the Origenist crisis and its suppression in the 
mid-sixth century. 

Damasus of Rome (c. 304-384). Appointed 
pope in 366, following a conflict with Ursinus 
settled by Valentinian I. Damasus solidified 
the authority of Rome, attacked heresy using 
councils and strategic partnerships, promoted 
the cult of the martyrs, and commissioned 
Jerome's production of the Vulgate. 

Dhuoda (ninth century). Wife of Bernard, 
Duke of Septimania, and author of a work on 
Christian virtue, Manual, which she wrote for 
her eldest son, William. 

Diadochus of Photice (c. 400-474). Antimono- 
physite bishop of Epirus Vetus whose work 
Discourse on the Ascension of Our Lord Jesus 


Christ exerted influence in both the East and 
West through its Chalcedonian Christology. He 
is also the subject of the mystical Vision of St. 
Diadochus Bishop of Photice in Epirus. 

Didache (c. 140). Of unknown authorship, this 
text intertwines Jewish ethics with Christian 
liturgical practice to form a whole discourse 

on the “way of life.” It exerted an enormous 
amount of influence in the patristic period and 
was especially used in the training of catechu- 
men, 

Didascalia Apostolorum (Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles and Holy Disciples of Our 
Savior) (early third century). A Church Order 
composed fora community of Christian 
converts from paganism in the northern part 
of Syria. This work forms the main source of 
the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions 
and provides an important window to view 
what early liturgical practice may have looked 
like. 

Didymus the Blind (c. 313-398). Alexandrian 
exegete who was much influenced by Origen 
and admired by Jerome. 

Diodore of Tarsus (d. c. 394). Bishop of Tar- 
sus and Antiochene theologian. He authored 
a great scope of exegetical, doctrinal and 
apologetic works, which come to us mostly in 
fragments because of his condemnation as the 
predecessor of Nestorianism. Diodore was a 
teacher of John Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (d. c. 264). Bishop 
of Alexandria and student of Origen. Dio- 
nysius actively engaged in the theological 
disputes of his day, opposed Sabellianism, 
defended himself against accusations of trithe- 
ism and wrote the earliest extant Christian 
refutation of Epicureanism. His writings have 
survived mainly in extracts preserved by other 
early Christian authors. 

Dorotheus of Gaza (fl. c. 525-540). Member 
of Abbot Seridos’s monastery and later leader 
of a monastery where he wrote Spiritual In- 
structions. He also wrote a work on traditions 
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of Palestinian monasticism. 

Dracontius (fifth century). Latin poet and le- 
gal scholar. During imprisonment (484-c, 496) 
for angering the ruler of Carthage, Dracontius 
produced his Satisfactio and Laudes Dei, which 
explore, in particular, biblical themes of mercy. 
Egeria (or Etheria, Aetheria) (fourth century). 
Possible name for the author of an Itinerary or 
pilgrimage diary that records valuable details 
on early liturgy, traditions, and church and 
monastic structure. Through letters to her 
religious community, likely in Gaul, Egeria 
describes a journey (c. 381-384) to Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Asia Minor. 

Ennodius (474-521). Bishop of Pavia, a prolific 
writer of various genre, including letters, po- 
ems and biographies. He sought reconciliation 
in the schism between Rome and Acacius of 
Constantinople, and also upheld papal au- 
tonomy in the face of challenges from secular 
authorities. 

Ephrem the Syrian (b. c. 306; fl. 363-373). 
Syrian writer of commentaries and devotional 
hymns which are sometimes regarded as the 
greatest specimens of Christian poetry prior to 
Dante. 

Epiphanius of Salamis (c. 315-403). Bishop 
of Salamis in Cyprus, author of a refutation of 
eighty heresies (the Panarion) and instrumental 
in the condemnation of Origen. 

Epiphanius the Latin. Author of the late 
fifth-century or early sixth-century Latin text 
Interpretation of the Gospels, with constant ref- 
erences to early patristic commentators. He 
was possibly a bishop of Benevento or Seville. 
Epistle of Barnabas. See Letter of Barnabas. 
Epistula Apostolorum (mid second century). A 
self purported letter of doubtful authenticity 
from the apostles to the churches of the world 
that emphasizes the divinity and sonship of 
Jesus along with his childhood miracles. 
Ethiopian Liturgy. Liturgical rite similar to 
the rite of Alexandria. Ethiopian liturgy has 
evolved since the introduction of Coptic lit- 


urgy to Ethiopia, traditionally by St. Frumen- 
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tius in the fourth century. Significant Eastern 
and Jewish influences were added over time. 
Eucherius of Lyons (fl. 420-449). Bishop of 
Lyons c. 435-449. Born into an aristocratic 
family, he, along with his wife and sons, joined 
the monastery at Lérins soon after its found- 
ing. He explained difficult Scripture passages 
by means of a threefold reading of the text: 
literal, moral and spiritual. 

Eugippius (b. 460). Disciple of Severinus and 
third abbot of the monastic community at 
Castrum Lucullanum, which was made up of 
those fleeing from Noricum during the barbar- 
ian invasions. 

Eunomius (d. 393). Bishop of Cyzicyus who 
was attacked by Basil and Gregory of Nyssa 
for maintaining that the Father and the Son 
were of different natures, one ingenerate, one 
generate, 

Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 260/263-340). 
Bishop of Caesarea, partisan of the Emperor 
Constantine and first historian of the Chris- 
tian church, He argued that the truth of 

the gospel had been foreshadowed in pagan 
writings but had to defend his own doctrine 
against suspicion of Arian sympathies. 
Eusebius of Emesa (c. 300-c. 359). Bishop 

of Emesa from c. 339. A biblical exegete and 
writer on doctrinal subjects, he displays some 
semi-Arian tendencies of his mentor Eusebius 
of Caesarea. 

Eusebius of Gaul, or Eusebius Gallicanus 
(c. fifth century). A conventional name for a 
collection of seventy-six sermons produced 

in Gaul and revised in the seventh century. 

It contains material from different patristic 
authors and focuses on ethical teaching in the 
context of the liturgical cycle (days of saints 
and other feasts). 

Eusebius of Vercelli (fl. c. 360). Bishop of 
Vercelli who supported the trinitarian teach- 
ing of Nicaea (325) when it was being under- 
mined by compromise in the West. 
Eustathius of Antioch (fl. 325). First bishop 
of Beroea, then of Antioch, one of the leaders 


of the anti-Arians at the council of Nicaea. 
Later, he was banished from his seat and exiled 
to Thrace for his support of Nicene theology. 
Euthymius (377-473). A native of Melitene 
and influential monk. He was educated by 
Bishop Otreius of Melitene, who ordained 
him priest and placed him in charge of all the 
monasteries in his diocese. When the Council 
of Chalcedon (451) condemned the errors of 
Eutyches, it was greatly due to the authority of 
Euthymius that most of the Eastern recluses 
accepted its decrees. The empress Eudoxia 
returned to Chalcedonian orthodoxy through 
his efforts. 

Evagrius of Pontus (c. 345-399). Disciple and 
teacher of ascetic life who astutely absorbed 
and creatively transmitted the spirituality 

of Egyptian and Palestinian monasticism of 
the late fourth century. Although Origenist 
elements of his writings were formally con- 
demned by the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(Constantinople II, a.D. 553), his literary 
corpus continued to influence the tradition of 
the church. 

Eznik of Kolb (early fifth century). A disciple 
of Mesrob who translated Greek Scriptures 
into Armenian, so as to become the model of 
the classical Armenian language. As bishop, he 
participated in the synod of Astisat (449). 
Facundus of Hermiane (fl. 546-568). Afri- 
can bishop who opposed Emperor Justinian’s 
postmortem condemnation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyr and Ibas of 
Ebessa at the fifth ecumenical council. His 
written defense, known as “To Justinian” or 
“In Defense of the Three Chapters,” avers that 
ancient theologians should not be blamed for 
errors that became obvious only upon later 
theological reflection. He continued in the 
tradition of Chalcedon, although his Christol- 
ogy was supplemented, according to Justinian’s 
decisions, by the theopaschite formula Unus 
ex Trinitate passus est (“Only one of the three 
suffered”). 


Fastidiosus (late fifth-early sixth century). 


African Catholic priest who converted to Ari- 
anism. The text of one of his sermons survives 
in a refutation by Fulgentius. 

Fastidius (c. fourth-fifth centuries). British 
author of On the Christian Life. He is believed 
to have written some works attributed to 
Pelagius. 

Faustinus (fl. 380). A priest in Rome and sup- 
porter of Lucifer and author of a treatise on 
the Trinity. 

Faustus of Riez (c. 400-490). A prestigious 
British monk at Lérins; abbot, then bishop of 
Riez from 457 to his death. His works include 
On the Holy Spirit, in which he argued against 
the Macedonians for the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, and On Grace, in which he argued for 

a position on salvation that lay between more 
categorical views of free will and predestina- 
tion. Various letters and (pseudonymous) 
sermons are extant. 

The Festal Menaion. Orthodox liturgical text 
containing the variable parts of the service, 
including hymns, for fixed days of celebration 
of the life of Jesus and Mary. 

Filastrius (fl. 380). Bishop of Brescia and 
author of a compilation against all heresies. 
Firmicus Maternus (fourth century). An 
anti-Pagan apologist. Before his conversion 

to Christianity he wrote a work on astrology 
(334-337). After his conversion, however, he 
criticized paganism in On the Errors of the 
Profane Religion. 

Firmilian of Caesarea (fl. c. 230-c. 268). 
Influential bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia. 
He studied under Origen and became involved 
in the controversies over the return of the 
lapsed into the church and rebaptism, having 
written to Cyprian concerning the latter issue. 
First Creed of the Council of Antioch (341). 
Eastern bishops’ response to charges of Arian- 
ism from Western leaders. At a gathering that 
marked the dedication of the Golden Church 
at Antioch, the bishops put forth four creeds 
as alternatives to the Nicene formula. 


Flavian of Chalon-sur-Saône (d. end of 
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sixth century). Bishop of Chalon-sur-Saône 

in Burgundy, France. His hymn Verses on the 
Mandate in the Lord’s Supper was recited ina 
number of the French monasteries after the 
washing of the feet on Maundy Thursday. 
Fructuosus of Braga (d. c. 665). Son of a 
Gothic general and member of a noble military 
family. He became a monk at an early age, then 
abbot-bishop of Dumium before 650 and met- 
ropolitan of Braga in 656. He was influential 
in setting up monastic communities in Lusita- 
nia, Asturia, Galicia and the island of Gades. 
Fulgentius of Ruspe (c. 467-532). Bishop of 
Ruspe and author of many orthodox sermons 
and tracts under the influence of Augustine. 
Gaudentius of Brescia (f1. 395). Successor of 
Filastrius as bishop of Brescia and author of 
twenty-one Eucharistic sermons. 

Gennadius of Constantinople (d. 471). Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, author of numerous 
commentaries and an opponent of the Chris- 
tology of Cyril of Alexandria. 

Germanus of Constantinople (c. 640-c. 733). 
Patriarch of Constantinople (715-730). He 
wrote the Historia Ecclesiastica, which served 
for centuries as the explanation of the divine 
liturgy of the Byzantine Church, written 
during the outbreak of the great iconoclastic 
controversies in Eastern Christianity. One 

of the leading theologians of the Sixth Ecu- 
menical Council (680-681), which condemned 
monothelitism. 

Gerontius (c. 395-c. 480). Palestinian monk, 
later archimandrite of the cenobites of Pales- 
tine. He led the resistance to the council of 
Chalcedon. 

Gildas (sixth century). British monk and 
historian. His major work is De excidio Britan- 
niae, a history focused on the pagan invasion of 
Britain and the vices of contemporary Britons. 
Fragments of letters and a Penitential are also 
attributed to Gildas. 

Gnostics. Name now given generally to fol- 
lowers of Basilides, Marcion, Valentinus, Mani 
and others. The characteristic belief is that 
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matter is a prison made for the spirit by an 
evil or ignorant creator, and that redemption 
depends on fate, not on free will. 

Gospel of Peter (late second century). An early 
apocryphal writing with Docetic aspects that 
likely originated in Syria. It was referred to by 
Serapion (c. 190) and Origen, though only one 
section survives in an eighth-century manu- 
script. 

Gospel of Philip (second or third century). A 
Gnostic collection of sayings, including several 
attributed to Jesus, on the process of salva- 
tion. This Coptic document, discovered at Nag 
Hammadi, is probably unconnected with the 
Gospel of Philip cited by Epiphanius. 

Gospel of Truth (second century). One of 

the Coptic texts found at Nag Hammadi. 
This Gnostic treatise discusses the nature, 
ministry and death of Jesus, and includes 
several unique speculations. Some scholars 
have connected it with the second-century 
Gnostic Valentinus. Irenaeus referred to it 
disparagingly as the so-called Gospel of Truth, 
which he found to be in conflict with the four 
canonical Gospels. 

Gregory of Elvira (fl. 359-385). Bishop of 
Elvira who wrote allegorical treatises in the 
style of Origen and defended the Nicene faith 
against the Arians. 

Gregory of Narek (950-1003). Armenian 
monk, philosopher, mystic and poet who lived 
in the monasteries of Narek (greater Armenia, 
now Turkey). He wrote a mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs and the Armenian 
Prayer book and liturgy. The latter, which he 
authored in his mature years, he referred to as 
his “last testament.” 

Gregory of Nazianzus (b. 329/330; fl. 
372-389). Cappadocian father, bishop of 
Constantinople, friend of Basil the Great and 
Gregory of Nyssa, and author of theological 
orations, sermons and poetry. 

Gregory of Nyssa (c. 335-394). Bishop of 
Nyssa and brother of Basil the Great. A Cap- 


padocian father and author of catechetical 


orations, he was a philosophical theologian of 
great originality. 

Gregory of Tours (c. 538-594). Bishop of 
Tours elected in 573. Gregory produced ha- 
giographical and historical works. His Historia 
Francorum, a fragmentary yet valuable source, 
begins with creation and highlights sixth- 
century Gaul. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus (fl. c. 248-264). 
Bishop of Neocaesarea and a disciple of 
Origen. There are at least five legendary Lives 
that recount the events and miracles which 

led to his being called “the wonder worker.” 
His most important work was the Address 

of Thanks to Origen, which is a rhetorically 
structured panegyric to Origen and an outline 
of his teaching. 

Gregory the Great (c. 540-604). Pope from 
590, the fourth and last of the Latin “Doc 
tors of the Church.” He was a prolific author 
anda powerful unifying force within the Latin 
Church, initiating the liturgical reform that 
brought about the Gregorian Sacramentary 
and Gregorian chant. 

Hegemonius (fl. early fourth century). Author 
of Acta disputationis, traditionally believed to 
have been written in fourth-century Syria. 
This work is a fictitious debate between a 
Mesopotamian bishop and a Manichaean. 
Hegesippus (second century). An author, pos- 
sibly of Jewish descent, who served as a source 
for Eusebius and is best known for five books 
of anti-Gnostic polemic. 

Heracleon (fl. c. 145-180). Gnostic teacher 
and disciple of Valentinus. His commentary on 
John, which was perhaps the first commentary 
to exist on this or any Gospel, was so popular 
that Ambrose commissioned Origen to write 
his own commentary in response, providing a 
more orthodox approach to the Fourth Gospel. 
Hesychius of Jerusalem (fl. 412-450). Pres- 
byter and exegete, thought to have commented 
on the whole of Scripture. 

Hilary of Arles (c. 401-449). Archbishop of 
Arles and leader of the Semi-Pelagian party. 


Hilary incurred the wrath of Pope Leo I 

when he removed a bishop from his see and 
appointed a new bishop. Leo demoted Arles 
froma metropolitan see toa bishopric to assert 
papal power over the church in Gaul. 

Hilary of Poitiers (c. 315-367). Bishop of Poi- 
tiers and called the “Athanasius of the West” 
because of his defense (against the Arians) of 
the common nature of Father and Son. 
Hippolytus (fl. 222-245). Recent scholarship 
places Hippolytus in a Palestinian context, 
personally familiar with Origen. Though he 

is known chiefly for The Refutation of All 
Heresies, he was primarily a commentator on 
Scripture (especially the Old Testament) em- 
ploying typological exegesis. 

Horsiesi (c. 305-c. 390). Pachomius’s second 
successor, after Petronius, as a leader of ceno- 
bitic monasticism in Southern Egypt. 
Hyperechius (c. fifth century). A monk 
known only from his Exhortation to the Monks, 
160 statements in Greek on monastic virtues, 
and the collection Sayings of the Fathers, which 
quotes eight of these exhortations. 

Ignatius of Antioch (c. 35-107/112). Bishop 
of Antioch who wrote several letters to local 
churches while being taken from Antioch to 
Rome to be martyred. In the letters, which 
warn against heresy, he stresses orthodox 
Christology, the centrality of the Eucharist 
and unique role of the bishop in preserving the 
unity of the church. 

Ildefonsus of Toledo (mid seventh century). 
Archbishop of Toledo (657-667). Previously 

a monk, he served as abbot of Agali, and later 
as archbishop. Only a portion of his works is 
extant, including some theological works and 
letters. He is best known for his De viris illus- 
tribus (Lives of Illustrious Men) continuing the 
catalog begun by Isidore of Seville. His extant 
writing reflects his Marian piety. 

Irenaeus of Lyons (c. 135-c. 202). Bishop of 
Lyons who published the most famous and 
influential refutation of Gnostic thought. 


Isaac of Nineveh (d. c. 700). Also known as 
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Isaac the Syrian or Isaac Syrus, this monastic 
writer served for a short while as bishop of Ni- 
neveh before retiring to live a secluded monas- 
tic life. His writings on ascetic subjects survive 
in the form of numerous homilies. 

Isaiah of Scete (late fourth century). Author 
of ascetical texts, collected after his death 
under the title of the Ascetic Discourses. This 
work was influential in the development of 
Eastern Christian asceticism and spirituality. 
Isho‘dad of Merv (fl. c. 850). Nestorian 
bishop of Hedatta. He wrote commentaries on 
parts of the Old Testament and all of the New 
Testament, frequently quoting Syriac fathers. 
Isidore of Pelusium (d. c. 440). Egyptian 
ascetic. Born to a prominent Egyptian family 
in Alexandria, he left behind his wealth to live 
on a mountain near Pelusium, and was often 
consulted by church and civic leaders alike, 
such as Cyril of Alexandria and Theodosius II, 
for his wisdom and his counsel of moderation. 
Many of his letters also have come down to us, 
some of which provide keen insight into the 
interpretation of Scripture. 

Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636). Youngest of a 
family of monks and clerics, including sister 
Florentina and brothers Leander and Fulgen- 
tius. He was an erudite author of comprehen- 
sive scale in matters both religious and sacred, 
including his encyclopedic Etymologies. 

Jacob of Nisibis (d. 338). Bishop of Nisibis. 
He was present at the council of Nicaea in 325 
and took an active part in the Opposition to 
Arius. 

Jacob of Sarug (c. 450-c. 520). Syriac ecclesi- 
astical writer. Jacob received his education at 
Edessa. At the end of his life he was ordained 
bishop of Sarug. His principal writing was a 
long series of metrical homilies, earning him 
the title “The Flute of the Holy Spirit.” 
Jerome (c. 347-420). Gifted exegete and 
exponent of a classical Latin style, now best 
known as the translator of the Latin Vulgate. 
He defended the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
attacked Origen and Pelagius and supported 
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extreme ascetic practices. 

John Chrysostom (344/354-407; fl. 386-407). 
Bishop of Constantinople who was noted for 
his orthodoxy, his eloquence and his attacks on 
Christian laxity in high places. 

John of Antioch (d. 441/42). Bishop of Anti- 
och, commencing in 428. He received his edu- 
cation together with Nestorius and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia in a monastery near Antioch. A 
supporter of Nestorius, he condemned Cyril 
of Alexandria, but later reached a compromise 
with him. 

John of Apamea (fifth century). Syriac author 
of the early church who wrote on various 
aspects of the spiritual life, also known as John 
the Solitary. Some of his writings are in the 
form of dialogues. Other writings include let- 
ters, a treatise on baptism, and shorter works 
on prayer and silence. 

John of Carpathus (c. seventh/eighth cen- 
tury). Perhaps John the bishop from the island 
of Carpathus, situated between Crete and 
Rhodes, who attended the Synod of 680/81. 
He wrote two “centuries” (a literary genre in 
Eastern spirituality consisting of 100 short 
sections, or chapters). These were entitled 
Chapters of Encouragement to the Monks of 
India and Chapters on Theology and Knowledge 
which are included in the Philokalia. 

John of Damascus (c. 650-750). Arab mo- 
nastic and theologian whose writings enjoyed 
great influence in both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches. His most influential writing 
was the Orthodox Faith. 

John of Jerusalem (John II of Jerusalem) (late 
fourth-early fifth century). Successor of Cyril 
as bishop of Jerusalem (386-417). Engaged with 
Epiphanius in the first Origenist controversy 
and became involved in the Pelagian contro- 
versy. He is probably the author of the five 
Mystagogical Lectures attributed to Cyril. 
John the Elder (c. eighth century). A Syriac 
author also known as John of Dalyatha or John 
Saba (“the elder”) who belonged to monastic 
circles of the Church of the East and lived in 


the region of Mount Qardu (northern Iraq). 
His most important writings are twenty-two 
homilies and a collection of fifty-one short let- 
ters in which he describes the mystical life as 
an anticipatory experience of the resurrection 
life, the fruit of the sacraments of baptism and 
the Eucharist. 

John the Monk. Traditional name found in 
The Festal Menaion, believed to refer to John 
of Damascus. See John of Damascus. 

Joseph of Thebes (fourth century). One of the 
desert fathers of Scetis, also known as Abba 
Joseph, who taught the most important virtue 
of a monk was to remain in complete submis- 
sion toa spiritual father in total renunciation 
of one’s own will. 

Joseph’s Bible Notes (Hypomnestikon) (fourth 
or fifth century). A pastiche of biblical and 
historical questions drawn from various writ- 
ers, including the Jewish historian, Josephus. It 
was believed to have been written by Josephus 
Christianus, derived from the brief poem ap- 
pended at the end of the book, but the author 
ultimately is unknown. It evidences an Alexan- 
drian Christology. 

Josephus, Flavius (c. 37-c. 101). Jewish his- 
torian froma distinguished priestly family. 
Acquainted with the Essenes and Sadducees, 
he himself became a Pharisee. He joined the 
great Jewish revolt that broke out in 66 and 
was chosen by the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem to 
be commander-in-chief in Galilee. Showing 
great shrewdness to ingratiate himself with 
Vespasian by foretelling his elevation and 

that of his son Titus to the imperial dignity, 
Josephus was restored his liberty after 69 when 
Vespasian became emperor. 

Julian of Eclanum (c. 385-450). Bishop of 
Eclanum in 416/417 who was removed from 
office and exiled in 419 for not officially op- 
posing Pelagianism. In exile, he was accepted 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose Antiochene 
exegetical style he followed. Although he was 
never able to regain his ecclesiastical position, 


Julian taught in Sicily until his death. His 


works include commentaries on Job and parts of 
the Minor Prophets, a translation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’s commentary on the Psalms, and 
various letters. Sympathetic to Pelagius, Julian 
applied his intellectual acumen and rhetorical 
training to argue against Augustine on matters 
such as free will, desire and the locus of evil. 
Julian Pomerius (late fifth-early sixth cen- 
tury). Author of On the Contemplative Life 

and a teacher of Caesarius of Arles. Originally 
from Mauretania, Julian moved to southern 
Gaul where he was ordained as a priest. He 
eventually settled in Arles as a teacher of 
rhetoric. 

Julian the Arian (c. fourth century). Anti- 
ochene, Arian author of Commentary on Job, 
and probably a follower of Aetius and Euno- 
mius. The 85 Apostolic Canons, once part of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, and the Pseudo- 
Ignatian writings are also attributed to him. 
Julius Africanus (c. 160-c. 240). First Chris- 
tian chronographer who influenced later his- 
torians such as Eusebius. Born in Jerusalem, 
he was charged with organizing a library in the 
Pantheon at Rome. He was acquainted with 
Origen during the time he studied in Alexan- 
dria and corresponded with him. He died in 
Palestine. 

Justin Martyr (c. 100/110-165; fl. c. 148-161). 
Palestinian philosopher who was converted to 
Christianity, “the only sure and worthy phi- 
losophy.” He traveled to Rome where he wrote 
several apologies against both pagans and Jews, 
combining Greek philosophy and Christian 
theology; he was eventually martyred. 
Justinian the Emperor (482-565). Emperor 
of Byzantium, 527-565. As the second mem- 
ber of the Justinian Dynasty, he instituted an 
ambitious, though failed, restoration of the 
Byzantine Empire. He sought theological unity 
through a politicized Christianity that perse- 
cuted perceived heretics and apostates along 
with Jews and pagans. Many of his writings are 
extant, including twenty-one letters and four 


dogmatic works. 
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Lactantius (c. 260-c. 330). Christian apologist 
removed from his post as teacher of rhetoric at 
Nicomedia upon his conversion to Christian- 
ity. He was tutor to the son of Constantine 
and author of The Divine Institutes. 

Leander (c. 545-c. 600). Latin ecclesiastical 
writer, of whose works only two survive. He 
was instrumental in spreading Christianity 
among the Visigoths, gaining significant his- 
torical influence in Spain in his time. 

Leo the Great (regn. 440-461). Bishop of 
Rome whose Tome to Flavian helped to strike a 
balance between Nestorian and Cyrilline posi- 
tions at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
Letter of Barnabas (c. 130). An allegorical and 
typological interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment with a decidedly anti-Jewish tone. It was 
included with other New Testament works 
asa “Catholic epistle” at least until Eusebius 
of Caesarea (c. 260/263-340) questioned its 
authenticity. 

Letter to Diognetus (c. third century). A 
refutation of paganism and an exposition of 
the Christian life and faith. The author of 
this letter is unknown, and the exact identity 
of its recipient, Diognetus, continues to elude 
patristic scholars. 

Liturgy of St. Basil (fourth century and on- 
ward). The liturgical collections of the Byzan- 
tine liturgy containing an anaphora attributed 
to Basil the Great. The liturgy has evolved 
considerably over the centuries. 

Liturgy of St. James. A liturgy adopted 
throughout the East, including by the Syrian 
Orthodox Church. Traditionally attributed to 
St. James the bishop of Jerusalem, it survives 
in both Greek and Syriac versions. 

Liturgy of St. Mark (fourth century). Tra- 
ditional Eucharistic liturgy of the Alexan- 
drian Church. First adopted by the Egyptian 
Melchites, its extant manuscripts are based 

on an early Egyptian text, and forms of the 
rite are still used by the Coptic and Ethiopian 
Churches. 

Liturgy of the Blessed Apostles (first or second 
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century). One of the earliest Christian litur- 
gies. Attributed to Addai (Addaeus) and Mari 
(Maris), Christian missionaries to Edessa and 
surrounding areas of Syria, the liturgy was also 
celebrated in Mesopotamia and Persia. It was 
likely used in the Syrian church and was also 
taken up later by the Nestorians. 

Liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites (sixth century). 
Liturgy of the West Syrian Church named 
after the monophysite Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578) 
who used this rite, in the Coptic language, to 
solidify the hierarchy of monophysitism. Many 
of the anaphorae can be traced back in their 
basic structure to the church of Jerusalem in 
apostolic times. 

Liturgy of the Hours (third century). Early 
liturgy for prayers throughout the day. The 
church community, especially monastics, of- 
fered prayer at set times of the day: morning 
prayer, prayers of terce (third hour), sext (sixth 
hour) and none (ninth hour) that correspond 
to the hours of Christ’s crucifixion and death. 
Evening prayer was associated with the night- 
time rest of the world itself. More elaborate 
and extended divisions of the hours followed 
that included Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline, reflective of a theology 
of time that celebrates the rhythm of life as 
God's people communicate with him. 

Lucifer (d. 370/371). Bishop of Cagliari and 
vigorous supporter of Athanasius and the 
Nicene Creed. In conflict with the emperor 
Constantius, he was banished to Palestine and 
later to Thebaid (Egypt). 

Luculentius (fifth century). Unknown author 
of a group of short commentaries on the New 
Testament, especially Pauline passages. His 
exegesis is mainly literal and relies mostly on 
earlier authors such as Jerome and Augustine. 
The content of his writing may place it in the 
fifth century. 

Macarius of Egypt (c. 300-c. 390). One of the 
Desert Fathers, Accused of supporting Atha- 
nasius, Macarius was exiled c. 374 to an island 
in the Nile by Lucius, the Arian successor of 


Athanasius. Macarius continued his teaching 
of monastic theology at Wadi Natrun. 
Macrina the Younger (c. 327-379). The elder 
sister of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, 
she is known as “the Younger” to distinguish 
her from her paternal grandmother. She had 

a powerful influence on her younger broth- 
ers, especially on Gregory, who called her his 
teacher and relates her teaching in On the Soul 
and the Resurrection. 

Manichaeans. A religious movement that 
originated circa 241 in Persia under the leader- 
ship of Mani but was apparently of complex 
Christian origin. It is said to have denied free 
will and the universal sovereignty of God, 
teaching that kingdoms of light and darkness 
are coeternal and that the redeemed are par- 
ticles of a spiritual man of light held captive in 
the darkness of matter (see Gnostics). 
Marcellus of Ancyra (d. c. 375). Wrote a 
refutation of Arianism. Later, he was accused 
of Sabellianism, especially by Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, While the Western church declared him 
orthodox, the Eastern church excommunicated 
him. Some scholars have attributed to him 
certain works of Athanasius. 

Marcion (fl. 144). Heretic of the mid second 
century who rejected the Old Testament and 
much of the New Testament, claiming that the 
Father of Jesus Christ was other than the Old 
Testament God (see Gnostics). 

Marius Victorinus (b. c. 280/285; fl. c. 
355-363). Grammarian of African origin who 
taught rhetoric at Rome and translated works 
of Platonists. After his conversion (c. 355), he 
wrote works against the Arians and commen- 
taries on Paul’s letters. 

Mark the Hermit (c. sixth century). Monk 
who lived near Tarsus and produced works on 
ascetic practices as well as christological issues. 
Martin of Braga (fl. c. 568-579). Anti-Arian 
metropolitan of Braga on the Iberian penin- 
sula. He was highly educated and presided over 
the provincial council of Braga in 572. 
Martyrdom of Polycarp (c. 160). A letter 


written shortly after the death of the eighty- 
six-year-old bishop of Smyrna which provides, 
in sometimes gruesome detail, the earliest 
account of Christian martyrdom outside of the 
New Testament. 

Martyrius. See Sahdona. 

Maximinus (the Arian) (b. c. 360-65). Bishop 
of an Arian community, perhaps in Illyricum. 
Of Roman descent, he debated publicly with 
Augustine at Hippo (427 or 428), ardently 
defending Arian doctrine. Besides the polemi- 
cal works he wrote against the orthodox, such 
as his Against the Heretics, Jews and Pagans, he 
also wrote fifteen sermons that are considered 
much less polemical, having been previously 
attributed to Maximus of Turin. He is also 
known for his twenty-four Explanations of 
Chapters of the Gospels. 

Maximus of Turin (d. 408/423). Bishop of 
Turin. Over one hundred of his sermons sur- 
vive on Christian festivals, saints and martyrs. 
Maximus the Confessor (c. 580-662). Palestin- 
ian-born theologian and ascetic writer. Fleeing 
the Arab invasion of Jerusalem in 614, he took 
refuge in Constantinople and later Africa. He 
died near the Black Sea after imprisonment and 
severe suffering, having his tongue cut off and 
his right hand mutilated. He taught total pref- 
erence for God and detachment from all things. 
Melito of Sardis (d. c. 190). Bishop of Sardis. 
According to Polycrates, he may have been 
Jewish by birth. Among his numerous works 
isa liturgical document known as On Pascha 
(ca. 160-177). As a Quartodeciman, and one 
intimately involved in that controversy, Melito 
celebrated Pascha on the fourteenth of Nisan 
in line with the custom handed down from 
Judaism. 

Methodius of Olympus (d. 311). Bishop of 
Olympus who celebrated virginity in a Sympo- 
sium partly modeled on Plato’s dialogue of that 
name. 

Minucius Felix (second or third century). 
Christian apologist who was an advocate in 
Rome. His Octavius agrees at numerous points 
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with the Apologeticum of Tertullian. His birth- 
place is believed to be in Africa. 

Montanist Oracles. Montanism was an 
apocalyptic and strictly ascetic movement 
begun in the latter half of the second century 
by a certain Montanus in Phrygia, who, along 
with certain of his followers, uttered oracles 
they claimed were inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
Little of the authentic oracles remains and 
most of what is known of Montanism comes 
from the authors who wrote against the move- 
ment. Montanism was formally condemned as 
a heresy before by Asiatic synods. 
Muratorian Fragment (second century). Earli- 
est known list of New Testament books, pre- 
served in an eighth-century manuscript. The 
document is missing its first lines yet includes 
all but five books of the final canon. It also 
discusses various contested writings, several of 
which are clearly rejected. 

Nemesius of Emesa (fl. late fourth century). 
Bishop of Emesa in Syria whose most impor- 
tant work, Of the Nature of Man, draws on 
several theological and philosophical sources 
and is the first exposition of a Christian an- 
thropology. 

Nestorius (c. 381-c. 451). Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (428-431) who founded the heresy 
which says that there are two persons, divine 
and human, rather than one person truly 
united in the incarnate Christ. He resisted 
the teaching of theotokos, causing Nestorian 
churches to separate from Constantinople. 
Nicetas of Remesiana (fl. second half of 
fourth century). Bishop of Remesiana in Ser- 
bia, whose works affirm the consubstantiality 
of the Son and the deity of the Holy Spirit. 
Nilus of Ancyra (d. c. 430). Prolific ascetic 
writer and disciple of John Chrysostom. 
Sometimes erroneously known as Nilus of 
Sinai, he was a native of Ancyra and studied at 
Constantinople. 

Novatian of Rome (fl. 235-258). Roman 
theologian, otherwise orthodox, who formed a 
schismatic church after failing to become pope. 
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His treatise on the Trinity states the classic 
Western doctrine. 

Odes of Solomon (early second century). A 
collection of forty-two pseudo-Solomonic 
poems containing commentary on the liturgy 
of a Judeo-Christian community in Syria. 
The poems are permeated with soteriological 
concerns, though they never mention the name 
Jesus. 

Oecumenius (sixth century). Called the 
Rhetor or the Philosopher, Oecumenius wrote 
the earliest extant Greek commentary on 
Revelation. Scholia by Oecumenius on some 
of John Chrysostom’s commentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles are still extant. 
Olympiodorus (early sixth century). Exegete 
and deacon of Alexandria, known for his com- 
mentaries that come to us mostly in catenae. 
Optatus (fourth century). Bishop of Milevis in 
North Africa. He wrote a treatise against Do- 
natism. These six books emphasize the unique- 
ness of the Catholic Church and include a list of 
documents on the Donatist controversy. 
Origen of Alexandria (b. 185; fl. c. 200-254). 
Influential exegete and systematic theologian. 
He was condemned (perhaps unfairly) for 
maintaining the preexistence of souls while 
purportedly denying the resurrection of the 
body. His extensive works of exegesis focus on 
the spiritual meaning of the text. 

Pachomius (c. 292-347). Founder of cenobitic 
monasticism. A gifted group leader and au- 
thor of a set of rules, he was defended after his 
death by Athanasius of Alexandria. 

Pacian of Barcelona (c. fourth century). 
Bishop of Barcelona whose writings polemi- 
cize against popular pagan festivals as well as 
Novatian schismatics. 

Palladius of Helenopolis (c. 363/364-c. 431). 
Bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia (400-417) 
and then Aspuna in Galatia. A disciple of 
Evagrius of Pontus and admirer of Origen, 
Palladius became a zealous adherent of John 
Chrysostom and shared his troubles in 403. 
His Lausaic History is the leading source for 


the history of early monasticism, stressing the 
spiritual value of the life of the desert. 

Papias of Hierapolis (c. early second century). 
Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia who may have 
known the apostle John. Through his writings, 
which are extant only in fragments preserved 
in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, Papias in- 
fluenced later theologians including Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus and Victorinus, and provided 

an important witness to traditions about the 
origins of the Gospels. 

Paschasius of Dumium (c. 515-c. 580). Trans- 
lator of sentences of the Desert Fathers from 
Greek into Latin while a monk in Dumium. 
Paterius (c. sixth-seventh century). Disciple 
of Gregory the Great who is primarily respon- 
sible for the transmission of Gregory's works 
to many later medieval authors. 

Patrick (d. c. 492). Saint known as the apostle 
to Ireland. Born in Britain and later kidnapped 
at the age of sixteen by pirates, Patrick was 
taken to Ireland where he worked as a shep- 
herd. He later returned to Britain and under- 
took training in Gaul and possibly also Lerins 
for the apostolate. According to tradition, 

he was consecrated a bishop and returned to 
northern Ireland in 432 where he preached 
the gospel and established his see at Armagh, 
which was extended to the continent via Irish 
missionaries. His two works that survive are 
Epistle to the Soldier Coroticus and Confession, 
written toward the end of his life. His feast 
day is March 17. 

Paulinus of Milan (late 4th-early 5th cen- 
tury). Personal secretary and biographer of 
Ambrose of Milan. He took part in the Pela- 
gian controversy. 

Paulinus of Nola (355-431). Roman senator 
and distinguished Latin poet whose fre- 

quent encounters with Ambrose of Milan (c. 
333-397) led to his eventual conversion and 
baptism in 389. He eventually renounced his 
wealth and influential position and took up 
his pen to write poetry in service of Christ. 


He also wrote many letters to, among others, 


Augustine, Jerome and Rufinus. 

Paulus Orosius (b. c. 380). An outspoken 
critic of Pelagius, mentored by Augustine. His 
Seven Books of History Against the Pagans was 
perhaps the first history of Christianity. 
Pelagius (c. 354-c. 420). Contemporary of 
Augustine whose followers were condemned in 
418 and 431 for maintaining that even before 
Christ there were people who lived wholly 
without sin and that salvation depended on 
free will. 

Peter Chrysologus (c. 380-450). Latin arch- 
bishop of Ravenna whose teachings included 
arguments for adherence in matters of faith to 
the Roman see, and the relationship between 
grace and Christian living. 

Peter of Alexandria (d. c. 311). Bishop of 
Alexandria. He marked (and very probably 
initiated) the reaction at Alexandria against 
extreme doctrines of Origen. During the 
persecution of Christians in Alexandria, Peter 
was arrested and beheaded by Roman offi- 
cials. Eusebius of Caesarea described him as 
“a model bishop, remarkable for his virtuous 
life and his ardent study of the Scriptures.” 
Philip the Priest (d. 455/56) Acknowledged 
by Gennadius as a disciple of Jerome. In his 
Commentary on the Book of Job, Philip utilizes 
Jerome's Vulgate, providing an important wit- 
ness to the transmission of that translation. A 
few of his letters are extant. 

Philo of Alexandria (c. 20 B.c.-c. A.D. 50). 
Jewish-born exegete who greatly influenced 
Christian patristic interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Born to a rich family in Alexan- 
dria, Philo was a contemporary of Jesus and 
lived an ascetic and contemplative life that 
makes some believe he was a rabbi. His inter- 
pretation of Scripture based the spiritual sense 
on the literal. Although influenced by Hel- 
lenism, Philo’s theology remains thoroughly 
Jewish. 

Philoxenus of Mabbug (c. 440-523). Bishop of 
Mabbug (Hierapolis) and a leading thinker in 
the early Syrian Orthodox Church. His exten- 
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sive writings in Syriac include a set of thirteen 
Discourses on the Christian Life, several works 
on the incarnation and a number of exegetical 
works, 

Phoebadius of Agen (d. c. 395). Bishop of 
Agen whose Contra arianos attacked the 357 
pro-Arian formula of Sirmium. Phoebadius 
was the last leader induced to sign the formula 
of Ariminum in 359, a compromise widely 
viewed as an Arian triumph. 

Photius (c. 820-891). An important Byzantine 
churchman and university professor of phi- 
losophy, mathematics and theology. He was 
twice the patriarch of Constantinople. First 

he succeeded Ignatius in 858, but was deposed 
in 863 when Ignatius was reinstated. Again 

he followed Ignatius in 878 and remained 

the patriarch until 886, at which time he was 
removed by Leo VI. His most important theo- 
logical work is Address on the Mystagogy of the 
Holy Spirit, in which he articulates his opposi- 
tion to the Western filioque, i.e. the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Father and 
the Son. He is also known for his Amphilochia 
and Library (Bibliotheca). 

Poemen (c. fifth century). One-seventh of the 
sayings in the Sayings of the Desert Fathers are 
attributed to Poemen, which is Greek for shep- 
herd. Poemen was a common title among early 
Egyptian desert ascetics, and it is unknown 
whether all of the sayings come from one 
person. 

Polycarp of Smyrna (c. 69-155). Bishop of 
Smyrna who vigorously fought heretics such as 
the Marcionites and Valentinians. He was the 
leading Christian figure in Roman Asia in the 
middle of the second century. 

Possidius (late fourth-fifth century). A 
member of Augustine's monastic community 
at Hippo from 391, then bishop of Calama in 
Numidia sometime soon after 397. He fled 
back to Hippo when Vandals invaded Calama 
in 428 and cared for Augustine during his 
final illness. Returning to Calama after the 


death of Augustine (430), he was expelled by 
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Genseric, Arian king of the Vandals, in 437. 
Nothing more is known of him after this date. 
Sometime between 432 and 437 he wrote Vita 
Augustini, to which he added Indiculus, a list of 
Augustine's books, sermons and letters. 
Potamius of Lisbon (fl. c. 350-360). Bishop of 
Lisbon who joined the Arian party in 357, but 
later returned to the Catholic faith (c. 3592). 
His works from both periods are concerned 
with the larger Trinitarian debates of his time. 
Primasius (f1. 550-560). Bishop of Hadrume- 
tum in North Africa (modern Tunisia) and 
one of the few Africans to support the con- 
demnation of the Three Chapters. Drawing on 
Augustine and ‘Tyconius, he wrote a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse, which in allegoriz- 
ing fashion views the work as referring to the 
history of the church. 

Proclus of Constantinople (c. 390-446). Patri- 
arch of Constantinople (434-446). His patri- 
archate dealt with the Nestorian controversy, 
rebutting, in his Tome to the Armenian Bishops, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Christology where 
Theodore was thought to have overly separated 
the two natures of Christ. Proclus stressed 

the unity of Christ in his formula “One of the 
Trinity suffered,” which was later taken up 

and spread by the Scythian monks of the sixth 
century, resulting in the theopaschite contro- 
versy. Proclus was known as a gifted preacher 
and church politician, extending and expanding 
Constantinople’s influence while avoiding con- 
flict with Antioch, Rome and Alexandria. 
Procopius of Gaza (c. 465-c. 530). A Chris- 
tian exegete educated in Alexandria. He wrote 
numerous theological works and commentaries 
on Scripture (particularly the Hebrew Bible), 
the latter marked by the allegorical exegesis for 
which the Alexandrian school was known. 
Prosper of Aquitaine (c. 390-c. 463). Prob- 
ably a lay monk and supporter of the theology 
of Augustine on grace and predestination. He 
collaborated closely with Pope Leo I in his 
doctrinal statements. 


Prudentius (c. 348-c. 410). Latin poet and 


hymn writer who devoted his later life to 
Christian writing. He wrote didactic poems 
on the theology of the incarnation, against the 
heretic Marcion and against the resurgence of 
paganism, 

Pseudo-Clementines (third-fourth century). 
A series of apocryphal writings pertaining to 

a conjured life of Clement of Rome. Written 
in a form of popular legend, the stories from 
Clement’s life, including his opposition to 
Simon Magus, illustrate and promote articles 
of Christian teaching, It is likely that the cor- 
pus is a derivative of a number of Gnostic and 
Judeo-Christian writings. Dating the corpus is 
a complicated issue, 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (fl. c. 500). 
Author who assumed the name of Dionysius 
the Areopagite mentioned in Acts 17:34, and 
who composed the works known as the Corpus 
Areopagiticum (or Dionysiacum). These writings 
were the foundation of the apophatic school of 
mysticism in their denial that anything can be 
truly predicated of God. 

Pseudo-Macarius (fl. c. 390). An anonymous 
writer and ascetic (from Mesopotamia?) active 
in Antioch whose badly edited works were 
attributed to Macarius of Egypt. He had keen 
insight into human nature, prayer and the in- 
ner life. His work includes some one hundred 
discourses and homilies. 

Quodvultdeus (f1. 430), Carthaginian bishop 
and friend of Augustine who endeavored to 
show at length how the New Testament ful- 
filled the Old Testament. 

Rabanus (Hrabanus) Maurus (c. 780-856). 
Frankish monk, theologian and teacher, stu- 
dent of Alcuin of York, then Abbot of Fulda 
from 822 to 842 and Archbishop of Mainz 
from 848 until his death in 856. The author of 
poetry, homilies, treatises on education, gram- 
mar, and doctrine, and an encyclopedia titled 
On the Nature of Things, he also wrote com- 
mentaries on Scripture, including the books of 
Kings and Esther. Though he is technically an 


early medieval writer, his works are included as 


they reflect earlier thought. 

Riddles in the Apocalypse (eighth century). 
Commentary on Revelation of unknown 
authorship. De Enigmatibus ex Apocalypsi in 
Latin, the commentary explores the enigmatic 
symbolism of the book. It is contained in the 
one volume commentary known as the Irish 
Reference Bible, or Das Bibelwerk which dates 
from the late eighth century (see also CCL 
7:231-95). 

Romanus Melodus (fl. c. 536-556). Born 

as a Jew in Emesa not far from Beirut where 
after his baptism he later became deacon of 
the Church of the Resurrection. He later 
moved to Constantinople and may have seen 
the destruction of the Hagia Sophia and 

its rebuilding during the time he flourished 
there. As many as eighty metrical sermons 
(kontakia, sg. kontakion) that utilize dialogi- 
cal poetry have come down to us under his 
name. These sermons were sung rather than 
preached during the liturgy, and frequently 
provide theological insights and Scriptural 
connections often unique to Romanus. His 
Christology, closely associated with Justinian, 
reflects the struggles against the Monophys- 
ites of his day. 

Rufinus of Aquileia (c. 345-411). Orthodox 
Christian thinker and historian who nonethe- 
less translated and preserved the works of Ori- 
gen, and defended him against the strictures 
of Jerome and Epiphanius. He lived the ascetic 
life in Rome, Egypt and Jerusalem (the Mount 
of Olives). 

Sabellius (f1. 200). Allegedly the author of 
the heresy which maintains that the Father 
and Son area single person. The patripassian 
variant of this heresy states that the Father 
suffered on the cross. 

Sahdona (fl. 635-640). Known in Greek as 
Martyrius, this Syriac author was bishop of 
Beth Garmai. He studied in Nisibis and was 
exiled for his christological ideas. His most 
important work is the deeply scriptural Book 
of Perfection which ranks as one of the master- 
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pieces of Syriac monastic literature. 

Salvian the Presbyter of Marseilles (c. 
400-c. 480). An important author for the his- 
tory of his own time. He saw the fall of Roman 
civilization to the barbarians as a consequence 
of the reprehensible conduct of Roman Chris- 
tians. In The Governance of God he developed 
the theme of divine providence. 

Second Letter of Clement (c. 150). The so 
called Second Letter of Clement is an early 
Christian sermon probably written by a Co- 
rinthian author, though some scholars have 
assigned it to a Roman or Alexandrian author. 
Sedulius, Coelius (fl. 425-450). Author of the 
Paschale carmen, a poem in five books, which 
focuses on the miraculous character of Christ's 
suffering. Sedulius learned philosophy in Italy 
and was later converted to Christianity by the 
presbyter Macedonius. He has at times been 
confused with the poet Sedulius Scotus (ninth 
century). He is also known for the similarly 
themed Paschale opus, among other works. 
Seventh Council of Carthage Under Cyprian 
(256). One of many Carthaginian councils con- 
vened in response to the controversy surround- 
ing rebaptisms. All bishops present, including 
Cyprian, deemed that baptism administered by 
heretics was invalid and necessitated rebap- 
tism, a position later revised by Augustine. 
Severian of Gabala (fl. c. 400). A contem- 
porary of John Chrysostom, he was a highly 
regarded preacher in Constantinople, particu- 
larly at the imperial court, and ultimately sided 
with Chrysostom’s accusers. He wrote homi- 
lies on Genesis. 

Severus of Antioch (fl. 488-538). A mono- 
physite theologian, consecrated bishop of 
Antioch in 522. Born in Pisidia, he studied in 
Alexandria and Beirut, taught in Constanti- 
nople and was exiled to Egypt. 

Shenoute (c. 350-466). Abbot of Athribis in 
Egypt. His large monastic community was 
known for very strict rules. He accompanied 
Cyril of Alexandria to the Council of Ephe- 


sus in 431, where he played an important 
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role in deposing Nestorius. He knew Greek 
but wrote in Coptic, and his literary activ- 

ity includes homilies, catecheses on monastic 
subjects, letters, anda couple of theological 
treatises, 

Shepherd of Hermas (second century). Di- 
vided into five Visions, twelve Mandates and 
ten Similitudes, this Christian apocalypse was 
written by a former slave and named for the 
form of the second angel said to have granted 
him his visions. This work was highly es- 
teemed for its moral value and was used as a 
textbook for catechumens in the early church. 
Sibylline Oracles (second century B.c.-second 
century A.D.) An apocryphal collection of 
Greek prophecies. Spanning the second 
century B.C. to the second century A.D., the 
collection is the product of Christian redaction 
of Jewish adaptations and expansions of pagan 
Greek oracles. 

Socrates (Scholasticus) (c. 380-450). Greek 
historian and lawyer from Constantinople. His 
Ecclesiastical History, meant to continue the 
work of Eusebius, comprises seven books, each 
covering the reign of one emperor between 306 
and 439, 

Sophronius of Jerusalem (Sophronius So- 
phistes) (c. 550-638). Patriarch of Jerusalem 
(634-638) and opponent of monothelitism. 
Born in Damascus of Arabic descent, Sophro- 
nius became a monk and friend to John Mo- 
schus at a monastery near Jerusalem, though 
he also ministered in Sinai, Egypt and Italy. 
Stephen of Hnes (Stephen of Heracleopolis 
Magna) (seventh century?). Bishop of Hnes 
who built two small chapels, or monasteries, in 
the district of Cusae in upper Egypt. He wrote 
a panegyric to Apollo the archimandrite of the 
monastery of Isaac. Apollo, who had met the 
Patriarch Severus of Antioch just before his 
death in 538, was Stephen's spiritual father. 
He wrote another encomium to St. Helias who 
was later venerated by her followers in the cult 
of St. Helias. 

Sulpicius Severus (c. 360-c. 420). An eccle- 


siastical writer from Bordeaux born of noble 
parents. Devoting himself to monastic retire- 
ment, he became a personal friend and enthu- 
siastic disciple of St. Martin of Tours. 
Symeon the New Theologian (c. 949-1022). 
Compassionate spiritual leader known for his 
strict rule. He believed that the divine light 
could be perceived and received through the 
practice of mental prayer. 

Syncletica (fifth century). Egyptian nun 
known from collected sayings and a fifth-cen- 
tury Life. Syncletica began ascetic practices in 
her parents’ Alexandria home and after their 
death retired to desert life. Until succumbing 
to illness in her eighties, she was a spiritual 
leader to women who gathered to learn from 
her piety. 

Synesios of Cyrene (c. 370-c. 413). Bishop 

of Ptolemais elected in 410. Born of a noble 
pagan family, Synesios studied in Alexandria 
under the neoplatonist philosopher Hypatia. 
His work includes nine hymns that present a 
complex Trinitarian theology with neoplatonic 
influences. 

Synod of Alexandria (362). A gathering of 
Egyptian bishops and Nicene delegates, called 
by Athanasius after the death of Constantius. 
The synod published a letter that expressed 
anti-Arian agreement on Trinitarian language. 
Tarasius of Constantinople (d. 806). Patri- 
arch of Constantinople from 784. Tarasius 
promoted reconciliation between Eastern and 
Western churches. At his urging Empress 
Irene II called the Second Council of Nicaea 
(787) to address debates over iconoclasm. 
Tatian (second century). Christian apologist 
from the East who studied under Justin in 
Rome, returning to his old country after his 
mentor’s martyrdom. Famous for his Gospel 
harmony, the Diatessaron, Tatian also wrote 
Address to the Greeks, which was a defense of 
Christianity addressed to the pagan world. 
Tertullian of Carthage (c. 155/160-225/250; 
fl. c. 197-222), Brilliant Carthaginian apolo- 


gist and polemicist who laid the foundations 


of Christology and trinitarian orthodoxy 

in the West, though he himself was later 
estranged from the catholic tradition due to 
its laxity. 

Theodore bar Koni (d. 845). Important 
Nestorian author and apologist who taught at 
the school of Kashkar [Iraq] in Beth Aramaye 
and later became metropolitan of Beth Gar- 
mai. Numerous works are attributed to him, 
though only a collection of scholia on the Old 
and New Testaments which offers a defense 
of East Syrian Christianity and refutations of 
Islam and various heresies is extant. He also 
wrote an ecclesiastical history that provided a 
glimpse into the lives of Nestorian patriarchs, 
a book on logic, and treatises against mono- 
physitism and Arianism. 

Theodore of Heraclea (d. c. 355). An anti- 
Nicene bishop of Thrace. He was part of a 
team seeking reconciliation between Eastern 
and Western Christianity. In 343 he was 
excommunicated at the council of Sardica. His 
writings focus on a literal interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. 350-428). Bishop 
of Mopsuestia, founder of the Antiochene, or 
literalistic, school of exegesis, A great man in 
his day, he was later condemned as a precursor 
of Nestorius. 

Theodore of Tabennesi (d. 368) Vice general 
of the Pachomian monasteries (c. 350-368) un- 
der Horsiesi. Several of his letters are known. 
Theodoret of Cyr (c. 393-466). Bishop of 
Cyr (Cyrrhus), he was an opponent of Cyril 
who commented extensively on Old Testa- 
ment texts as a lucid exponent of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Theodotus of Ancyra (d. before 446). Bishop 
of Ancyra in Galatia and friend-turned-enemy 
of Nestorius. He fought against John of Anti- 
och who consequently excommunicated him. 
Several of his works are extant. 

Theodotus the Valentinian (second century). 
Likely a Montanist who may have been related 
to the Alexandrian school. Extracts of his 
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work are known through writings of Clement 
of Alexandria. 

Theophanes (775-845). Hymnographer and 
bishop of Nicaea (842-845). He was perse- 
cuted during the second iconoclastic period 
for his support of the Seventh Council (Sec- 
ond Council of Nicaea, 787). He wrote many 
hymns in the tradition of the monastery of 
Mar Sabbas that were used in the Paraklitiki. 
Theophilus of Alexandria (d. 412). Patri- 
arch of Alexandria (385-412) and the uncle 
of his successor, Cyril. His patriarchate was 
known for his Opposition to paganism, hav- 
ing destroyed the Serapeion and its library 

in 391, but he also built many churches. He 
also was known for his political machinations 
against his theological enemies, especially John 
Chrysostom, whom he himself had previously 
consecrated as patriarch, ultimately getting 
John removed from his see and earning the 
intense dislike of Antioch Christians. He 

is, however, venerated among the Copts and 
Syrians, among whom many of his sermons 
have survived, although only a few are deemed 
authentically his. His Homily on the Mystical 
Supper, commenting on the Last Supper, is 
perhaps one of his most well known. 
Theophilus of Antioch (late second century). 
Bishop of Antioch. His only surviving work is 
Ad Autholycum, where we find the first Chris- 
tian commentary on Genesis and the first use 
of the term Trinity. Theophilus’s apologetic 
literary heritage had influence on Irenaeus and 
possibly Tertullian. 

Theophylact of Ohrid (c. 1050-c, 1108). 
Byzantine archbishop of Ohrid (or Achrida) 
in what is now Bulgaria. Drawing on earlier 
works, he wrote commentaries on several Old 
‘Testament books and all of the New Testa- 
ment except for Revelation. 

Third Council of Constantinople (681). 
The Sixth Ecumenical Council, convoked by 
Constantine IV to resolve the Monothelite 
controversy. The council’s decree affirmed the 


doctrine that Christ’s two natures correspond 
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to two distinct wills and two energies. 
Treatise on Rebaptism (third century). An 
anonymous treatise arguing, possibly against 
Cyprian, that those receiving baptism by her- 
etics in the name of Jesus ought not be rebap- 
tized. 

Tyconius (c. 330-390). A lay theologian and 
exegete of the Donatist church in North Africa 
who influenced Augustine. His Book of Rules 
is the first manual of scriptural interpretation 
in the Latin West. In 380 he was excommuni- 
cated by the Donatist council at Carthage. 
Valentinian Exposition (second century). A 
type of secret catechism for those who were 
to be initiated into the Valentinian version of 
gnosis. It provided an exposition of the origin 
of creation and was also concerned with the 
process of how our salvation is achieved in 
light of the myth of Sophia. There are refer- 
ences to the sacramental rituals of baptism and 
the Eucharist and also early evidences of the 
disagreements and theological controversies 
that existed among Valentinian theologians. 
Valentinus (fl. c. 140). Alexandrian heretic of 
the mid second century who taught that the 
material world was created by the transgres- 
sion of God’s Wisdom, or Sophia (see Gnos- 
tics). 

Valerian of Cimiez (fl. c. 422-439). Bishop 
of Cimiez. He participated in the councils of 
Riez (439) and Vaison (422) with a view to 
strengthening church discipline. He sup- 
ported Hilary of Arles in quarrels with Pope 
Leo I. 

Venantius Fortunatus (c. 530-c. 610). Latin 
poet. In 597 Venantius was appointed bishop 
of Poitiers, where he had served the commu- 
nity of former queen Radegunde since 567. His 
works include lives of saints and two hymns 
that were soon incorporated into Western 
liturgy. 

Verecundus (d. 552). An African Christian 
writer, who took an active part in the chris- 
tological controversies of the sixth century, 


especially in the debate on Three Chapters. 


He also wrote allegorical commentaries on the 
nine liturgical church canticles. 

Victor of Cartenna (fifth century). Bishop of 
Cartenna in Mauretania Caesariensis to whom 
Gennadius attributed Adversus Arianos. Other 
works have been attributed to him, including 
select works associated with Pseudo-Ambrose 
and Pseudo-Basil. 

Victor of Vita (fl. 480/481-484). Bishop of 
Vita in the Byzacena province and author of 

a history of the Vandal persecution in Africa. 
There is disagreement over the details of his 
life. 

Victorinus of Petovium (d. c. 304). Latin 
biblical exegete, With multiple works at- 
tributed to him, his sole surviving work is the 
Commentary on the Apocalypse and perhaps 
some fragments from Commentary on Matthew. 
Victorinus expressed strong millenarianism in 
his writing, though his was less materialistic 
than the millenarianism of Papias or Irenaeus. 
In his allegorical approach he could be called 

a spiritual disciple of Origen. Victorinus died 
during the first year of Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion, probably in 304. 

Vigilius of Thapsus (fl. c. 484). Bishop of 
Thapsus, who took part in talks between 
Catholics and Arians at Carthage in 484. 
Vigilius was the author of Contra Eutychetem 
and the Dialogus contra arianos, sabellianos et 
photinianos, and probably Contra Felicianum. 
Vincent of Lérins (d. before 450). Monk who 
has exerted considerable influence through 

his writings on orthodox dogmatic theologi- 
cal method, as contrasted with the theological 
methodologies of the heresies. 

Walafridius (Walahfrid) Strabo (808-849). 
Frankish monk, writer and student of Rabanus 
Maurus. Walafridius was made abbot of the 
monastery of Reichenau in 838 but was exiled 
in 840, when one of the sons of Emperor Louis 
the Pious—to whom Walafridius was loyal— 
invaded Reichenau. He was restored in 842 
and died in 849. His writings include poetry, 


commentaries on scripture, lives of saints and 


a historical explanation of the liturgy. Though 
he is technically an early medieval writer, his 
works are included 

Zephyrinus (d. 217). Bishop of Rome from 
199 to 217. Renewed his predecessor Victor's 
condemnation of the adoptionism being taught 
in Rome by Theodotus of Byzantium and re- 
admitted the excommunicated modalist bishop 
Natalius upon the latter's repentance, but as a 
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layperson. Much of what we know about him 
is from the work of Hippolytus, whose nega- 
tive opinion of Zephyrinus may have been col- 
ored by his antagonism toward Zephyrinus’s 
successor, Callistus. The epistles attributed to 
Zephyrinus are now considered spurious (part 
of the so-called False Decretals of the ninth 
century) but are included as possibly reflecting 
earlier thought. 
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TIMELINE OF WRITERS OF THE PATRISTIC PERIOD 


The following chronology will assist readers in locating patristic writers, writings and recipients of 
letters referred to in this patristic commentary. Persons are arranged chronologically according to the 
terminal date of the years during which they flourished (fl.) or, where that cannot be determined, the 
date of death or approximate date of writing or influence. Writings are arranged according to the 


approximate date of composition. This list is cumulative with respect to all volumes of the ACCS. 
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Timeline of Writers of the Patristic Period 


Location British Gaul Spain, Portugal Rome* and Italy Carthage and Northern Africa 
Isles 


ponad 


Clement of Rome, fl. c. 92-101 
(Greek) 


Ám» pug 


Shepherd of Hermas, c. 140 (Greek) 


Justin Martyr (Ephesus, Rome), 
c. 100/110-165 (Greek) 


Tatian (Rome/Syria), 2nd cent. 
(Greek) 


Muratorian Fragment, 2nd cent. 


(Latin [orig. Greek]) 


Valentinus the Gnostic (Rome), 


fl. c. 140 (Greek) 


egesippus, 2nd cent. (Greek) 


Irenaeus of Lyons, 


c. 135-c. 202 (Greek) 
arcion (Rome), fl. 144 (Greek) 


eracleon, 145-180 (Greek) 
Zephyrinus (Rome), regn. 199-217 Tertullian of Carthage, c. 155/160- 
c. 225 (Latin) 


Callistus of Rome, regn. 217-222 
(Latin) 


Arnyuad pag 


Minucius Felix of Rome, 


fl. 218-235 (Latin) 


Hippolytus (Rome, Palestine?), 
fl. 222-235/245 (Greek) 


Novatian of Rome, fl. 235-258 Cyprian of Carthage, fl. 248-258 
(Latin) (Latin) 


Seventh Council of Carthage Under 
Cyprian, 256 (Latin) 


Treatise on Rebaptism, 3rd cent. 
(Latin) 


Victorinus of Petovium, 230-304 
(Latin) 


*One of the five ancient patriarchates 
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Alexandria* and Egypt 


Philo of Alexandria, c. 20 
B.C. - c. A.D. 50 (Greek) 


Basilides (Alexandria), 2nd 
cent. (Greek) 


Letter of Barnabas (Syria?), 
c. 130 (Greek) 


Gospel of Truth (Egypt), 
2nd cent. (Coptic/Greek) 


Valentinian Exposition, 


2nd cent. (Greek) 


Theodotus the Valentinian, 
2nd cent. (Greek) 


Epistula Apostolorum, mid. 
2nd cent. (Greek [Coptic/ 
Ethiopic]) 


Clement of Alexandria, 


c. 150-215 (Greek) 


Sabellius (Egypt), 2nd-3rd 
cent. (Greek) 


Letter to Diognetus, 3rd cent. 
(Greek) 


Origen (Alexandria, Cae- 
sarea of Palestine), 185- 
254 (Greek) 


Dionysius of Alexandria, 


d. 264/5 (Greek) 


Constantinople* and Asia 
Minor, Greece 


Polycarp of Smyrna, c. 69-155 
(Greek) 


Martyrdom of Polycarp, c. 160 
(Greek) 


Aristides, 2nd cent. 


(Greek) 


Papias of Hierapolis, A early 2nd 
cent. (Greek) 


Athenagoras (Greece), fl. 176- 
180 (Greek) 


Melito of Sardis, d. c. 190 
(Greek) 


Acts of Paul and Thecla, 2nd 
cent. (Greek) 


Acts of Peter, c. 190 (Greek) 


Montanist Oracles, late 2nd cent. 


(Greek) 


Firmilian of Caesarea, fl. c. 230-c. 


268 (Greek) 


Gregory Thaumaturgus (Neo- 
caesarea), fl. c. 248-264 
(Greek) 


Methodius of Olympus (Lycia), 
d. c. 311 (Greek) 


Antioch* and Syria 


Mesopotamia, 
Persia 


Ignatius of Antioch, c. 35-107/ 
112 (Greek) 


Didache (Egypt?), c. 100 
(Greek) 


Odes of Solomon (perhaps 
also Palestine or Egypt), 
early 2nd cent. (Syriac/Ara- 


maic) 


Gospel of Peter, late 2nd cent. 
(Greek) 


Theophilus of Antioch, 
c. late 2nd cent. (Greek) 


Gospel of Philip (Syria, Egypt?) 
2nd or 3rd cent. (Coptic/ 
Greek) 


Bardesanes, 154-222 (Syriac) 


Acts of Thomas, c. 225 (Syriac) Mani (Manichaeans), 
c. 216-276 (Persian/ 


Syriac) 


Didascalia Apostolorum, early 
3rd cent. (Syriac) 
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Jerusalem* and Location 
Palestine Unknown 
Flavius Josephus 
(Rome), c. 37-c. 101 
(Greek) 
Second Letter of Clement 


(spurious; Corinth, 
Rome, Alexandria?) 


c. 150, (Greek) 


Julius Africanus, c. 


160-c. 240 (Greek) 


Pseudo-Clementines 


3rd cent. (Greek) 


Jos 


Timeline of Writers of the Patristic Period 


Location British Gaul Spain, Portugal 
Isles 
F 
2. Lactantius, c. 260- 330 
o : 
a (Latin) 
= 
ig 
8 
5 
E 
< 
Hosius of Cordova, d. 357 
(Latin) 
Potamius of Lisbon, 
fl. c. 350-360 (Latin) 
Hilary of Poitiers, Gregory of Elvira, 
¢. 315-367 (Latin) 359-385 (Latin) 
Pacian of Barcelona, 4th 
cent. (Latin) 
Prudentius, c. 348-c. 410 
(Latin) 
Egeria, 4th cent. (Latin) 
Phoebadius of Agen, d. c. 395 
(Latin) 
Athanasian Creed, c. 4th or 
5th cent. (Latin) 
wR Fastidius Joseph's Bible Notes, 4th or 
T (Britain), 5th cent. (Latin) 
3 c. 4th-5th 
E cent. Sulpicius Severus (Bordeaux), 
~< A 
(Latin) c. 360-c. 420/425 (Latin) 
John Cassian (Palestine, 
Egypt, Constantinople, 
Rome, Marseilles), 360-432 
(Latin) 
Sedulius, Vincent of Lérins, d. 435 
Coelius, fl. (Latin) 
425-450 Valerian of Cimiez, 
(Latin) fl. c. 422-449 (Latin) 
Eucherius of Lyons, 
fl. 420-449 (Latin) 
Hilary of Arles, c. 401-449 
(Latin) 
“One of the five ancient patriarchates 
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Rome* and Italy Carthage and Northern Africa 


Firmicus Maternus (Sicily), Arnobius of Sicca, d. c. 327 (Latin) 


fl. c. 335 (Latin) 


Marius Victorinus (Rome), 
fl. 355-363 (Latin) 


Eusebius of Vercelli, fl. c. 360 (Latin) 


Lucifer of Cagliari (Sardinia), 
d. 370/371 (Latin) 


Damasus of Rome, c. 304-384 
(Latin) 


Optatus of Milevis, 4th cent. (Latin) 


Ambrosiaster (Italy?), fl. c. 366-384 
(Latin) 


Filastrius of Brescia, fl. 380 (Latin) 


Faustinus (Rome), fl. 380 (Latin) 


Faustus of Riez, fl. c. 380 (Latin) 
Isaiah of Scete, late 4th cent. (Greek) 


Gaudentius of Brescia, fl. 395 


(Latin) Paulus Orosius, b. c. 380 


(Latin) 


Ambrose of Milan, c. 333-397; Augustine of Hippo, 354-430 (Latin) 


fl. 374-397 (Latin) 
Synesios of Cyrene (Alexandria, 


Cyrene), c. 370-c. 413 (Greek) 
Paulinus of Milan, late 4th-early 5th 


cent. (Latin) Possidius, late 4th-5th cent. (Latin) 


Rufinus (Aquileia, Rome), c. 345- 
411 (Latin) 


Chromatius (Aquileia), fl. 400 


(Latin) 


Aponius, fl. 405-415 (Latin) 


Luculentius, 5th cent. (Latin) 
Pelagius (Britain, Rome), c. 354- 
c. 420 (Greek) 


Quodvultdeus (Carthage), 


Maxi f Turin, d. 408/42 
aximus of Turin, d. 408/423 £1. 430 (Latin) 


(Latin) 


Paulinus of Nola, 355-431 (Latin) 


Peter Chrysologus (Ravenna), Dracontius, 5th cent. (Latin) 


c. 380-450 (Latin) 


Julian of Eclanum, 386-454 (Latin) 


TIMELINE OF WRITERS OF THE PATRISTIC PERIOD 


Alexandria* and Egypt 


Antony, c. 251-355 
(Coptic /Greek) 

Peter of Alexandria, d. c. 311 
(Greek) 


Arius (Alexandria), fl. c. 320 
(Greek) 


Alexander of Alexandria, 
fl. 312-328 (Greek) 


Pachomius, c. 292-347 
(Coptic/Greek?) 


Theodore of Tabennesi, 
d. 368 (Coptic/Greek) 


Athanasius of Alexandria, 
c. 295-373; fl. 325-373 
(Greek) 


Abba Pior, d. 373 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Horsiesi, c. 305-390 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Macarius of Egypt, c. 300- 
c. 390 (Greek) 


Abba John, date unknown 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Didymus (the Blind) of 
Alexandria, 313-398 
(Greek) 


Tyconius, c. 330-390 (Latin) 


Joseph of Thebes, 4th cent. 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Ammonas, 4th cent. 


(Syriac) 


Abba Moses, c. 332-407 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Theophilus of Alexandria, 
d. 412 (Greek) 


Palladius of Helenopolis 
(Egypt), c. 365-425 
(Greek) 


Cyril of Alexandria, 
375-444 (Greek) 


Isidore of Pelusium, d. c. 440 
(Greek) 


Hyperichius, c. 5th cent. 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Constantinople* and Asia 
Minor, Greece 


Constantine, d. 337 (Greek) 


Theodore of Heraclea (Thrace), Eustathius of Antioch, fl. 325 


fl. c. 330-355 (Greek) 


Marcellus of Ancyra, d. c. 375 


(Greek) 


Antioch* and Syria 


(Greek) 


Eusebius of Emesa, 


c. 300-c. 359 (Greek) 


Epiphanius of Salamis (Cyprus), Ephrem the Syrian, 


c. 315-403 (Greek) 


Basil (the Great) of Caesarea, 
b. c. 330; fl. 357-379 (Greek) 


Macrina the Younger, 


c. 327-379 (Greek) 


Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
310-c. 392 (Greek) 


Gregory of Nazianzus, 


b. 329/330; fl. 372-389 (Greek) 


Gregory of Nyssa, 
c. 335-394 (Greek) 


c. 306-373 (Syriac) 


Julian the Arian, c. 4th cent. 


(Greek) 


First Creed of the Council of 


Antioch, 341 (Greek) 


Nemesius of Emesa (Syria), fl. 


ate 4th cent. (Greek) 


Diodore of Tarsus, d. c. 394 
(Greek) 


Amphilochius of Iconium, c. 340/ i nople), 344/354-407 


345- c. 398/404 (Greek) 


Evagrius of Pontus, 


345-399 (Greek) 


Eunomius of Cyzicus, fl. 360-394 


(Greek) 


Pseudo-Macarius (Mesopota- 
mia?), late 4th cent. (Greek) 


(Greek) 


Apostolic Constitutions, c. 375- 
400 (Greek) 


Didascalia, 4th cent. (Syriac) 


Theodore of Mopsuestia, c. 
350-428 (Greek) 


Acacius of Beroea, c. 340-c. 


436 (Greek) 


Nicetas of Remesiana, d. c. 414 Asterius the Homilist 


(Latin) 


Socrates (Scholasticus), 


c. 380-450 (Greek) 


Theodotus of Ancyra, d. before 


446 (Greek) 


Proclus of Constantinople, 


c. 390-446 (Greek) 


Nestorius (Constantinople), c. 


381-c. 451 (Greek) 


Basil of Seleucia, fl. 440-468 
(Greek) 


Diadochus of Photice (Mace- 


donia), 400-474 (Greek) 


(Antioch), late 4th- early 
5th (Greek) 


Book of Steps, c. 400 (Syriac) 


Severian of Gabala, fl. c. 400 


(Greek) 


Nilus of Ancyra, d. c. 430 
(Greek) 


John of Antioch, d. 441/2 
(Greek) 
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John Chrysostom (Constanti- 


Location 


Unknown 


Mesopotamia, 
Persia 


Jerusalem* and 
Palestine 


Hegemonius, fl. early 


4th cent. (Greek) 


Aphrahat (Persia) c. Eusebius of Caesarea Commodian, c. 3rd or 
270-350; fl. 337-345 (Palestine), c. 260/ 5th cent. (Latin) 
(Syriac) 263-340 (Greek) 


Jacob of Nisibis, fl. 
308-325 (Syriac) 


Maximinus, b. c. 360- 
365 (Latin) 


Acacius of Caesarea 
(Palestine), d. c. 365 
(Greek) 


Cyril of Jerusalem, 
c. 315-386 (Greek) 


John (II) of Jerusalem, 
late 4th-early 5th 
cent. (Greek) 


Diodore of Tarsus, 
d.c. 394 (Greek) 


Jerome (Rome, 
Antioch, Bethle- 
hem), c. 347-420 
(Latin) 


Eznik of Kolb, fl. 430- Philip the Priest 
450 (Armenian) (d. 455/56) 


Hesychius of Jerusa- 
lem, fl. 412-450 
(Greek) 


Euthymius (Pales- 
tine), 377-473 
(Greek) 


Jos 


Timeline of Writers of the Patristic Period 


Location 


ponad 


Ammyquao y Aanquas 39 (u02) Aanquas yag 


Aanques YZ 1-438 


British Gaul 


Isles 


Spain, Portugal 


Eusebius of Gaul, 5th cent. 
(Latin) 


Prosper of Aquitaine, c. 390- 
c. 463 (Latin) 


Salvian the Presbyter of 
Marseilles, c. 400-c. 480 
(Latin) 


Gennadius of Marseilles, d. 
after 496 (Latin) 


Julian Pomerius, late 5th-early 
6th cent. (Latin) 


Caesarius of Arles, c. 470-543 Paschasius of Dumium 
(Latin) (Portugal), c. 515-c. 580 


(Latin) 


Apringius of Beja, mid-6th 


Gildas, 6th cent. 
(Latin) 


cent. (Latin) 


c. 600 (Latin) 


Gregory of Tours, c. 538-594 


(Latin) Martin of Braga, fl. 568- 


579 (Latin) 
Flavian of Chalon-sur-Saone, 


fl. 580-600 (Latin) ead 
atin 


Braulio of Saragossa, 


c. 585-651 (Latin) 


Ildefonsus of Toledo, mid 


7th cent. (Latin) 


Venantius Fortunatus (Gaul, 


Italy), c. 530-c. 610 (Latin) Fructuosus of Braga, d.c. 


665 (Latin) 


Adamnan, c. 624- 


704 (Latin) 

Bede the 
Venerable, Rabanus Maurus (Frankish), 
c. 672/673-735 c. 780-856 (Latin) 
(Latin) 

Riddles in the Walafridius Strabo (Frankish), 
Apocalypse, 808-849 (Latin) 


8th cent. (Latin) 
Dhuoda, 9th cent. (Latin) 
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Leander of Seville, c. 545- 


Isidore of Seville, c. 560- 


Carthage and Northern 
Africa 


Rome* and Italy 


Victor of Cartenna, 5th cent. 
(Latin) 


Leo the Great (Rome), regn. 440- 
461 (Latin) 


Arnobius the Younger (Rome), 
fl. c. 450 (Latin) 


Ennodius (Arles, Milan, Pavia) Victor of Vita, fl. 480/481-484 
c. 473-521 (Latin) (Latin) 


Epiphanius the Latin, late 5th-early Vigilius of Thapsus, fl. c. 484 
6th cent. (Latin) (Latin) 

Eugippius, c. 460- c. 533 (Lati 

MEIER . (Latin) Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
c. 467-532 (Latin) 


Benedict of Nursia, c. 480-547 
(Latin) Fastidiosus, late 5th-early 6th 


cent. (Latin) 
Cassiodorus (Calabria), c. 485- 


c. 540 (Latin) Verecundus, d. 552 (Latin) 


Arator, c. 490-550 (Latin) Primasius, fl. 550-560 (Latin) 


Facundus of Hermiane, 


Gregory of Agrigentium, d. 592 fl. 546-568 (Latin) 


(Greek) 


Gregory the Great (Rome), c. 540- 
604 (Latin) 


Paterius, 6th/7th cent. (Latin) 


TIMELINE OF WRITERS OF THE PATRISTIC PERIOD 


Alexandria* and 


Egypt 


Syncletica, 5th cent. 
(Coptic/Greek) 


Poemen, 5th cent. 


(Greek) 


Besa the Copt, 5th cent. 
(Sahidic) 


Shenoute, c. 350-466 
(Coptic) 


Ammonius of Alexan- 
dria, late 5th-early 6th 
cent. (Greek) 


Olympiodorus, early 
6th cent. (Greek) 


Anastasius of Sinai 
(Egypt, Syria), d.c. 
700 (Greek) 


Stephen of Hnes, 7th 
cent. (Coptic) 


Constantinople* and Asia 


Minor, Greece 


Callinicus, mid 5th cent. 


(Greek) 


Gennadius of Constanti- 


nople, d. 471 (Greek) 


Andrew of Caesarea 
(Cappadocia), early 6th 
cent. (Greek) 


Oecumenius (Isauria), 


6th cent. (Greek) 


Romanus Melodus, fl. c. 


536-556 (Greek) 


Justinian the Emperor, 482- 


565 (Greek) 


Maximus the Confessor 


(Constantinople), 


c. 580-662 (Greek) 


Germanus of Constanti- 
nople, c. 640-c. 733 
(Greek) 


Andrew of Crete, c. 660-740 


(Greek) 
John of Carpathus, 7th-8th 
cent. (Greek) 


Tarasius of Constantinople, 


d. 806 (Greek) 


Theophanes (Nicaea), 
775-845 (Greek) 


Cassia (Constantinople), 
c. 805-c. 848/867 
(Greek) 


Photius (Constantinople), c. 


820-891 (Greek) 


Arethas of Caesarea (Con- 
stantinople/Caesarea), A 


860-940 (Greek) 


Gregory of Narek, 950-1003 


(Armenian) 


Symeon the New Theolo- 
gian (Constantinople), 
949-1022 (Greek) 


Theophylact of Ohrid (Bul- 
garia), 1050-1126 (Greek) 


Antioch* and Syria 
Pi 


ersia 


Theodoret of Cyr, c. 393- 
466 (Greek) 


Pseudo-Victor of Antioch, 
5th cent. (Greek) 


John of Apamea, 5th cent. 
(Syriac) 


Philoxenus of Mabbug 
(Syria), c. 440-523 
(Syriac) 


Babai, early 6th cent. 


Severus of Antioch, 


c. 465-538 (Greek) 


Mark the Hermit 
(Tarsus), c. 6th cent. 
(4th cent.?) (Greek) 


Anastasius I of Antioch, d. 


Mesopotamia, 


Jacob of Sarug, c. 450- 


Abraham of Nathpar, fl. 


Jerusalem* and Location Unknown 


Palestine 


Gerontius of Petra c. 395- 
c. 480 (Syriac) 


Barsanuphius and John, 
5th/6th cent. (Greek) 


Procopius of Gaza (Pales- Pseudo- 


520 (Syriac) tine), c. 465-530 (Greek) Dionysius the 
Areopagite, 


fl. c. 500 (Greek) 


Dorotheus of Gaza, 


(Syriac) fl. 525-540 (Greek) 


Cyril of Scythopolis, 
b. c. 525; d. after 557 
(Greek) 


(Pseudo-) Constantius, 


598/599 (Latin) 6th-7th cent. (Syriac) before 7th cent.? 
Babai the Great, c. 550- (Greek) 
628 (Syriac) 
Sophronius of Jerusalem, Andreas, c. 7th cent. 
c. 550-638 (Greek) (Greek) 
Isaac of Nineveh, d. c. 700 


Sahdona/Martyrius, fl. 


Theodore bar Koni, d. 845 
(Syriac) 


635-640 (Syriac) (Syriac) 
John of Damascus ( John Cosmas Melodus, c. 675- 
the Monk), c. 650-750 751 (Greek) 
(Greek) 
John the Elder of Qardu 


(north Iraq), 8th cent. 
(Syriac) 


Isho'dad of Merv, d. after 
852 (Syriac) 
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meanings of, 170 
nature of, 136 
of David, 92 


protect treasures, 96 


purification of, 216 
serve humans, 4 
sons of, 196 
subject to weakness, 25-26 
task of, 11 
the wicked and, 109-10 
anger, 14 
animals, 181 
Anonymus in Job, xx, xxii, xxvii 
Anthropomorphites, 207 
antichrist, 100 
Antiochene reaction, xxi 
Antiochene tradition, xix, xxi- 
xxii, xxiv 
Apamea, xxi 
apostles, 13, 50-51, 92, 150, 196 
Aquila, xxii, xxvii 
Aquilon, 193 
Arctuaus, 199 
Arcturus, 190 
Arian exegetes, xix-xx 
arrogance, 87-88, 164, 166-68, 
177, 182, 186, 196. See 
also pride 
art, 200 
Assemani, J. S., xxv 
astrology, xix 
Audians. See Anthropomor- 
phites 
babblers, 62 
Babylon, 185 
baptism, 16, 81 
Basilides, 215 
Bede, xxiii 
Behemoth, 208-9, 213 
Bildad, 44-49, 96-100, 132-33 
bird, 27 
bishops, 111, 113 
blasphemy, 86 
blessings, 149-50 
body, 41, 82, 96 
bones, 25 
Cainites, 121 
Canaanites, 72 
catechumens, 113 
charity, xxv, 36-37, 63 
chastisement, 140 
chastity, 159 
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Christian, xx 
church, the 
afflictions/adversities and, 
153, 164 
beauty of, 221 
built on preachers, 196 
called kingdom of heaven, 
213 
called pillar, 136 
corruption of, 40-41 
day/night and, 95-96 
defenders of, 165 
foreshadowing of, 95-96, 
197 
heretics imitate, 113 
Jews and, 203 
limbs of, 221 
metaphor of, 150-51 
peace and, 176 
priests of, 13 
representations of, 149, 213 
synagogue and, 203 
warning to minister of, 111 
the wicked and, 109-10 
Clement of Alexandria, xviii 
Clement of Rome, xvii 
clouds, 188, 191-92, 195-96 
Codex Cassinensis 371, xxiii 
collective interpretations, XXV 
Comforter, the, 42-43. See also 
Holy Spirit 
complaining, 34 
compunction, 198-99 
conceit, 67 
condemnation, 22-23, 174 
confession, 44-45, 119-20, 170 
consolation, 77 
constancy, 146 
Constantine, 207n 
Constantinople, xxiv 
Constitutiones Apostolorum, xix 
contemplation, 85, 193 
conversion, 171 
Corinth, xvii 
corruption, 40-41, 96 
counselors, 90 
courage, xx 
creation, 44, 181, 190 


crime, 120, 160 
cross, 81 
crows, 210 
cruelty, 131 
Cyprian, xviii 
Daniel, 188 
darkness, 149 
David, 213 
day, 5, 15, 95-96 
deacons, 113 
death 
called sleep, 82 
Christian view of, 8-9 
desire for, 35, 43 
gates of, 149, 198 
good of, 18 
humility and, 18 
life and, 8 
misery greater than, 109 
possessions and, 8 
protection of, 19 
as punishment, 192-93 
as rest, 192-93 
as salvation, 192-93 
salvation from, 155-56 
soul and, 82 
suffering in, 171 
the righteous and, 18 
usefulness of, 19 
deep, the, 135 
dejection, 127 
demons, 213 
devil, the, xix, 5-6, 20, 117, 146, 
207, 209-10, 212-17. See 
also Satan 
discipline, 95, 149 
divine judgments, 199. See also 
God, judgment(s) of 
divine nature, 25 
divine order, 181, 199 
divine retribution, 185-86 
doctors, 113 
doubt, 57 
dragon, 16, 42, 79 
eagle, 205 
earth, 27, 135, 142, 162 
Ecclesiastes, xxi-xxii 
effeminate, the, 186 
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Egypt, 50, 73 
Egyptians, 15,72, 92 
elect, the, 95-96, 182, 221 
elephantiasis, 12 
Elihu, 162-93 
Elijah, 100, 206 
Eliphaz, 20-34, 83-90, 117-23, 
132 
Emmanuel, 15, 105, 155 
Enoch, 100 
equity, 116, 125 
eternity, 65-66, 175 
Evagrius, xx, 222 
Eve, 15 
excerptor, xviii 
eyes, 41, 66, 95, 114 
Ezekiel, xvii 
faith, xxv, 76, 116 
faithful, the, 184-85. See also 
righteous, the 
falsehood, 137 
false teachers, 215-16 
Fall, the, 15,79 
Father, 11. See also God 
faultlessness, 25-26 
fear, 57, 76-77 
final judgment, 48, 110-11. See 
also Judgment Day 
fire, 5-6 
folly, 22, 34 
fool, 27 
freedom, 18-19 
free will, xx 
friends, 38 
gate(s), 27,149 
Gehenna, 214. See also Hades; 
hell; underworld 
generosity, 161-62 
Gennadius, xxiii 
Gentiles, 136, 143, 190, 215 
glory, 98-99 
Gnostic, xviii 
God 
actions of, 30-31, 51, 142 
appeased by prayers, 46 
arm of, 207 
being hidden by, 77 
benefits of, 50 
benevolence of, 31, 50, 198, 
207 
blamelessness of, 168 
called inspector, 111 
command of, 188 
contempt for, 175-76 
devil and, xix, 212-13 
difficulty in answering, 167 
divine art of, 200 
Elihu and, 167 


excellence of, 26-27 

face of, 77 

fear of, 146, 215 

as first cause, 199 

generosity of, 29 

gives wisdom, 200 

greatness of, 26-27 

hand of, 5 

hearing of, 218 

humanity and, 179 

impartiality of, 175 

imperturbability of, 180 

incomprehensibility of, 193 

Job and, 2, 62, 89 

judgment of, 55, 150, 175, 
207-8 

justice accompanies, 44 

justice of, 48-49, 68, 73-74, 
175, 187 

knowledge of, 29, 58, 70- 
71, 187 

laws of, 133 

love for, 18-19 

majesty of, 193 

mercy of, 113, 170, 185 

nature of, 126, 142 

no sin hidden from, 25 

offense against, 39 

omnipresence of, 187-88 

omniscience of, 218 

ordains good, 8-9 

order given by, 135 

our ignorance and, 218 

path of will of, 126-27 

patience of, 116, 182 

permits afflictions, 5-6 

power of, 13, 49-50, 53, 55, 
71, 73-74, 133, 142, 175, 
187-88, 197-98, 212-13 

praise is always due, 182 

proof of power of, 44 

protection of, 5 

providence of, xix, 11, 31, 
46, 72, 148-49, 169, 174, 
198, 200, 204, 210 

purity of, 86 

the repentant and, 185 

resolutions of, 51 

Satan and, 4-5 

scourging by, 140 

secret plans of, 116 

sinners and patience of, 67 

strength of, 70 

strictness of, 161 

submission to, 177-78 

sudden ruin and, 109 

support of, 46 

taking refuge in, 57-58 
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terror of, 75 

tests the righteous, 67 

the persecuted and, 29 

vehicles for knowledge of, 
207,210 

virtue and, 118-19 

visitation of, 130 

voice of, 190 

ways of, 136 

will of, 9, 203 


wisdom is worship of, 146- 


47 
wisdom of, 50, 188 
words of, 196 
wrath of, 20, 27 
godless, the, 139. See also impi- 
ous, the 
godliness, 7-8 
gods, 127 
Gospel, xxiii 
grace, 142 
Greek Fathers, xxv-xxvi, xxviii 
Greek patrology, xxvi 
grief, 10, 19-20, 22-23, 33-34. 
guilt, 108. See also iniquity; 
sin(s) 
Hades, 8. See also Gehenna; 
hell; underworld 
hardship, 20. See also afflic- 
tion(s); misfortune; suf- 
fering; tribulation 
hawks, 205 
healing, 13 
heart, 6, 42-43, 204 
heaven, 63, 86, 135-36, 186, 
195-96, 200 
heavens, the, 50-51, 179-80 
hebraica veritas, xxiii 


Hebrew tradition, 16 
Hedatta, xxvi 
hell, 50, 63, 70, 96, 131, 155, 
186. See also Gehenna; 
Hades; underworld 
Henana, 150 
herbs, 47 
heresy, 109 
heretics 
arrogance of, 164 
contemplation and, 85 
do not praise God, 113-14 
imitate the church, 113 
innocence and, 66 
Job's friends represent, 
xxiii, xxv, 22, 102 
Scripture and, 139-40 
wrath of God and, 111 
Hexapla, xxii, xxvii 
Hezekiah, 85-86 


high priests, 13 
Hilary of Poitiers, xviii, xxii 
hinds, 202 
hissing, 140-41 
historical interpretation, xxiii, 
xxvi. See also literal inter- 
pretation 
Holy Spirit, xxiii, xxv, 20, 42- 
43, 88-89, 110, 118-19. 
See also the Comforter 
hope, xxv, 41 
horse, 204 
human being(s) 
after the Fall, 79 
creation of, 197 
dignity of, 58 
frailty of, 79 
God and, 179 
leaf represents, 77-78 
misery of, 79 
none righteous, 133 
powers of, 26 
responsibility, 32 
smallness of, 63 
human nature, 96 
humility 
a call to, 18, 206 
creation and, 190 
death and, 18 
is rewarded, 184-85 
of Job, 206 
pity and, 160-61 
pride and, 177 
the righteous and, 53 
wisdom and, 6 
hyperbaton, 150 
hypocrisy, 47-48 
hypocrite, the, 108-9, 139, 203- 
4 
idolatry, 161 
ignorance, 218 
impious, the, 88, 99-100, 116, 
131-32, 139. See also god- 
less, the 
imprudence, 134-35 
incarnation, 58 
individual interpretation, xxv 
iniquity, 16, 38-39, 63-64, 130, 
137, 189, 217. See also 
guilt, sin(s), wickedness 
innocence, 7, 177 
instinct, 205 
interpretation, xxiii-xxv 
Isaac, xviii 
Isaiah, xvii, xxi, 216 
Israel, 15, 191, 221 
Israelites, 72 


Jacob, xviii 


Jeremiah, xxii 
Jerome, xviii, xxii-xxiii, xxvii 
Jerusalem, xxv, 70. See also Zion 
Jesus Christ 
advent of, 15, 71-72 
as advocate, 180 
as gate, 27 
as physician, 170 
bishops emulate, 111 
called angel, 71 
called eagle, 205 
called Sun of Justice, 197 
divine/human natures of, 
25 
Gentiles and, 143 
Jews and, 103-4 
Job alludes to, 70, 142, 146 
Job foreshadows, 11, 17, 
94-95 
Job represents, xx, 103-4, 
159-60 
law of, 63 
metaphor of, 150-51 
morning represents, 196 
need to fear, 106 
passion of, 54, 69 
pity/justice of, 41 
power of, 70 
prophecy about, 92, 174-75 
representations of, 176 
suffering of, 53 
tree represents, 82 
See also incarnation; Son 
Jesus, son of Nun, 180 
Jews 
priests of, 13 
called seas, 136 
inner parts represents, 190 
church and, 203 
Behemoth represents, 209 
Leviathan represents, 209 
Christ and, 92, 103-4 
prophets of, 13, 38 
Job 
accusations against, 22, 39, 
62, 120-21, 132-33, 173 
admits not fault, 62 
afflictions of, 65, 78, 92 
age of, 221-22 
aimed to please God, 92-93 
alludes to Christ, 70, 146 
answer to, 179 
becomes a priest, 219 
benevolence of, 90 
bitterness of, 124 
blamelessness of, 1-2, 24, 
62 
blessed by God, 2 


certainty of, 132 

chastity of, 159 

children of, 2-3, 45 

Christ prefigured by, 17, 
103-4 

Clement of Alexandria's 
use of, xviii 

Clement of Rome's use of, 
xvii 

coming glory of, 214 

compared with tyrant, 120 

conduct of, 159 

conscience of, 138 

consolation of, 21-22, 76 

cries for help, 156 

curses the wicked, 131 

Cyprian’s use of , xviii 

daughters of, xxiii, xxv, 221 

defense of, 39, 134 

desire of, 124 

detractors of, 153 

devotion to God of, 127 

disease of, 12-13, 34 

Elihu and, 174, 179, 185 

Emmanuel and, 155 

evil powers and, 20 

example of, 60-61 

faith of, 76 

family of, 2 

fears of, 57 

firmness of, 97, 137 

foreshadows Christian love, 
160 

former authority of, 152 

friends of, 13-14, 39, 74, 
84-85, 90, 94, 97, 102, 
117, 177, 219-20 

generosity of, 161-62 

Gentile conversion and, 
143 

as Gnostic, xviii 

God fights against, 113 

governing of, 151 

greatest possession of,9 

grief of, 7 

happiness of, 31 

hope of, 22 

humility of, 206 

idolatry and, 161 

iniquitous angel of, 92 

innocence of, 219 

justice of, 219 

justification of, 218 

Justin Martyr's use of, xviii 

like Christ, 11 

longs for death, 43 

made a spectacle, 12 


main affliction of, 153 
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martyrs and, xviii, xx 

Melchizedek and, 71 

memory loss of, 54 

mind spared, 12 

misery of, 152 

misfortunes of, 103 

model of perseverance, 12 

model of righteous man, 
xxii 

model of wise man, xxi-xxii 

moral aspects of, xxv 

Moses and, 150, 207, 222 

origin of afflictions of, 119 

pain of, 33, 94 

Paul and, 7 

perfection of, 150 

philanthrophy of, 162 

piety of, 148 

prayer of, 36, 60 

predicts Christ's passions, 
54 

predicts Emmanuel, 105 

prefigures church, 95-96 

pride and, 2 

prophesies baptism, 81 

prophesies Christ's advent, 
71-72 

prosperity of, 38 

psychological aspects of, 
XXV 

punishment of, 43 

purity of, 7 

purpose of trials of, 206-7 

recalls past glory, 148 

recognizes his faults, 162 

refers to devil, 117 

represents Christ, xx, xxiii, 
159-60 

represents incarnation, 58 

represents righteous per- 
son, xx 

represents the Christian, xx 

reputation of, 149 

resurrection and, 60-61, 
105-6 

righteousness of, 99, 150, 
173, 206-7 

seen as cursed/impure, 55 

self-condemnation of, 218 

sinlessness of, 10 

sons of, xxiii, xxv, 13 

speaks truly, 105 

spirit of prophecy in, 73 

suffering of, 55 

suffers like impious, 100 

as target of scorn, 104 

task of, 35-36 

testimony of God about, 4- 
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5,162 
trust in God of, 76 
use of earthy goods and, 
162 
vices and, 159 
wealth of, 5 
welfare of, 155 
wife of, 13 
wisdom of, 90 
words of, 21 
youthful sins of, 168 
Joseph, 31 
Joshua. See Jesus, son of Nun 
Judah, 191 
Judas, 17, 167 
Judea, 50, 94, 104 
judges, 54,71 
judgment, 79, 199 
Judgment Day, 43, 123. See also 
final judgment 
justice, 41, 44, 47, 116, 123, 129 
Justin Martyr, xviii 
King Belshazzar, 73 
kingdom of heaven, 123, 213 
kings, 184-85 
knowledge, 29, 58, 63, 70-71, 
143, 187, 207, 210. See 
also God 


Latin Father, xxvi-xxviii 


Latin West, xxii-xxv 

aw, xxiii, 63, 76 

aw and prophets, 113-14 

Lazarus, 12 

eaf, 77-78 

Leander of Seville, xxiv 

eprosy, 13 

Leviathan, 16, 209-17 

Levites, 104 

ife, 8, 40-41, 83 

ight, 171 

ion, 23, 34, 59 

ioness, 23 

iteral interpretation, xix-xxii, 
xxiv-xxvi, See also histori- 
cal interpretation 

ogic, 127 

Louth, Andrew, xxvi 

ove, 36-37, 76-77, 114, 192, 
220 

ust, 110, 160 

ying, 137 

martyrs, xx 

Marcion, 215 

Masoretic text, xxvi-xxvii 

material goods, 96. See also pos- 

sessions 

Melchizedek, 71 


mercilessness, 120 


Jos 


mercy, 95, 113, 170 
Mesopotamia, xxvi 
mind, the, 
agitation of, 77-78 
body and, 41 
change of, 54 
eyes of, 51 
guilt of sin and, 122-23 
pride of, 174 
of the righteous, 57 
sea represents, 198 
seeks things above, 114 
sin and, 59 
the flesh and, 63 
truth and, 53 
of the world, 204 
wretchedness of, 59 
miracles, 13 


misfortune, 13. See also afflic- 


tion(s); hardship; suffer- 


ing; tribulation 
moderation, 160, 190 
moderators, 13 
moral interpretation, XIX-XXi, 
XXİV-XXV 
mortality, 96 
Moses 
author of Book of Job, xix, 
209 
conduct of, 180 
Job and, 150, 207, 222 
prays for death, 43 
rainbow and, 188 
sin and, 78 
Mossul, xxvi 
mountain, 83 
Mount Calvary, 110 
mutual understanding, 2 
nakedness, 7-8 
nature, 142-44 
needy, the, 161. See also poor, 
the 
Nestorian exegesis, xxvi 
new world, the, 41 
night, 16, 95-96 
Noah, xviii 
Notus, 198 
obstinacy, 185, 215 
omnipresence, 187-88 
omniscience, 218 
orphans, 161 
ox, 34, 203 
pagan literature, xix 
pagan philosophers, 121 
pagan poets, xix 
pain, 60, 155 
Palestine, 72 
papyri of Tura, xx 


papyrus, 47 
partiality, 74 
pasture, 202-3 
patience, 21, 99, 103, 116, 166 
patristic exegesis, xxii 
Paul, 7 
peace, 32, 202-3 
Pelagius, xxiv 
penance, 122-23 
penitence, 19, 213 
perdition, 146 
persecution, 156, 190 
perseverance, 12 
persistence, XX 
Peshitta, xxvii 
Peter, 92, 213 
Pharaoh, 73, 204 
Pharisee, 85-86 
philanthropy, 161-62 
pillars, 135-36 
pity, 41, 123, 160-61 
pledge, 119 
Pleiades, 199 
Polycronius, xxi-xxii, XXIV 
poor, the, 149-50, 184. See also 
needy, the 
possessions, 8-9. See also mate- 
rial goods 
power, 26. See also God, 
strength of 
praise, 193 
prayer, 28-29, 44-45, 53, 60, 90, 
220 
preachers, 71, 188, 190-92, 196 
presbyters, 13, 113 
pride 
against God, 51 
anguish of, 99 
condemnation of, 184-85 
danger of, 99 
description of, 88 
heretics and, 164 
humility, 177 
Job and, 2 
of Job's friends, 85, 87-88 
of mind, 174 
punishment of, 197 
queen of sins, 204-5 
rise and fall of, 83 
sin of, 53 
transformation of, 14 
warning against, 47, 181-82 
wealth and, 2 
See also arrogance 
priests, 13, 104, 196 
probation, 171 
prophecy, 73, 92, 188 
prophets, xxiii, 13, 38, 180 
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prosperity, 113. See also wealth 
providence 
animals and, 205 
God's, xix, 11, 31, 46, 72, 
148-49, 169, 174, 198, 
200, 204, 210 
goodness of, 209 
natural, 202 
no limitations to, 31 
resolutions of, 69-70 
role of, 118 
testifies to God, 69 
works of, 29, 77 
prudence, 134-35 
publican, 85 
punishment 
death as, 192-93 
for earthly desires, 41 
guilt and divine, 108 
justness of Jobs, 35 
of hypocrites, 204 
of pride, 197 
of wickedness, 185 
reasons for, 180 
thunder of, 189-90 
purification, 3, 44-45, 122, 216 
purity, 7,79, 86 
rain, 135 
rainbow, 188 
reason, 34, 67, 69-70, 143 
redemption, 124-25, 198 
Red Sea, 15 
reeds, 47 
regeneration, 16, 170 
remorse, 79-80 
Renoux, C., xxv 
repentance, 50, 122, 124-25, 
156, 170, 190 
responsibility, 32 
rest, 192-93 
resurrection, 60-61, 82, 105-6 
revenge, 120, 161 
Revised Standard Version, xxvi- 
xxvii 
righteous, the 
adversity and, 22 
afflictions of others and, 90 
called kings, 184-85 
called lion, 59 
deeds of virtue and, 123 
earthly goods and, 123 
expresses innocence, 138 
false allegations and, 31 
final condition of, 47 
happiness of, 45 
humility and, 53 
joy of, 48, 121 
life of, 34 


light of, 116 
longing of, 116-17 
love of, 36-37 
mind of, 57 
natural power of, 23 
peace of, 202-3 
prayer and, 53 
runners represent, 54 
strength of, 36-37 
suffering and, 92, 156 
the heavens and, 179-80 
the unrighteous and, 85-86 
tree represents, 82 
words of, 112-13 
See also faithful, the 
righteousness, 76-77 
rock, 83 
Roman Empire, xviii 
Rome, xxiv, 9 
Rufinus, xxiv 
salvation, 50, 77, 155-56 
Satan, 4-5, 11, 136, 209, 213- 
14. See also devil, the 
Scripture, 139-40 
sea, 42, 50-51, 135-36, 145, 
197-98, 216 
Septuagint, xix, xxii, xxvi-xxvii 
serpent, 136 
silence, 74 
silver, 139 
Simeon, 32 
sin(s) 
Adam's, 16 
applauded, 16 
Augustine's doctrine of, xxii 
causes affliction, 27 
compounded, 16 
confession of, 119-20, 170 
crime and, 160 
damage/dishonor of, 32 
as darkness, 15 
freedom from, 18-19 
harvesting fruits of, 28 
human fight against, 204-5 
irremediable, 180 
memory of, 59 
mind and, 59 
Moses and, 78 
none hidden from God, 25 
of pride, 53 
pain/suffering and, 27 
pleasure of, 86 
as slavery, 18-19 
stealth of, 54-55 
suffering liberates from, 59 
true appearance of, 15 
sincerity, 192 
sinners, 16, 27, 47, 66-67, 116, 


181 
slander, 30, 32 
slavery, 18-19 
sleep, 24-25, 82 
Sodomites, 72, 99, 121 
soil, 83 
Son, 11. See also Father 
soul(s) 
clothing of, 58 
death and, 82 
gathering of, 221 
lightness of, 146 
preexistence of, xx 
present afflictions and, 34 
purification of, 216 
resurrection of, 82 
unicorn and, 203 
virtue and purity of, 65 
Wisdom and, 146 
speech, 62, 74. See also words 
spiritual weapons, 216 
stars, 133, 196 
stones, 196 
streams, 38 
strength, 14, 36-37, 70, 209. See 
also power 
submission, xx, 177-78 
suffering 
as test, 102-3 
helplessness in, 155 
in conversion/probation/ 
death, 171 
liberates from sin, 59 


meaning of, 21 


mercy and, 95 
of the elect, 182 
of the righteous, 92 
reason for, 74 
See also affliction(s); hard- 
ship; misfortune; tribula- 
tion 
Susanna, 31 
Symmachus, xxii, xxvii 
sympathy, 102-3 
synagogue, 203 
Syriac exegesis, XXV-XXV1 
Syriac Fathers, xxv-xxviii 
Syriac literature, xxvi, 150n 
Syrian tradition, 16 
tabernacle, 196 
Targum, xxvii 
teachers, 196 
tears, 19, 122-23 
temptation(s), 10, 58 
theodicy, xix 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, xxi- 
xxii, xxiv, xxvi, 50 


Theodotion, xxii, xxvii 

time(s), 41, 70, 74, 198 

topical interpretation, xxv 

trees, 81-82 

trial, 5 

tribulation, 15. See also afflic- 
tion(s); hardship; misfor- 
tune; suffering 

tropological interpretation, xxi 

truth, 39, 166 


typological interpretation, xxiv- 
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xxvii 
underworld, 135. See also 
Gehenna; Hades; hell 
unicorn, 203 
Ursa Minor, 199 
Uz, 2 
Vaccari, Father, xxiv 
Valentinus, 215-16 
vanity, 63-64 
vengeance, 76 
Vetus Latina, xxiii, xxvi-xxvii 
vices, 14, 129, 204-5 
violence, 110 
Virgin Mother, 127 


virtue(s), 2, 14, 65, 118-19, 159- 


60, 162 
vows, 123 
Vulgate, xxiii, xxvii 
waters, 83 
wealth, 2, 5, 9, 110, 161. See also 
prosperity 
wicked, the 
actions of, 130 
confusion of, 48 
constant fear of, 130-31 
counsel of, 114 
cursed by Job, 131 
defeat of, 88 
divine hatred of, 207 
doom of, 47 
earthly power and, 110 
instability of, 130 
looseness of, 130 


no enjoyment for, 170 
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none spared by, 130 
obstinacy of, 215 
place of, 140 
prosperity of, 113 
punishment of, 110, 121, 
140, 180 
riches of, 109-10 
the wise and, 88 
wickedness, 185. See also iniq- 
uity; sin(s) 
wild donkey, 34, 203 
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